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Prairie Weather 

Prepared by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Staff 
for 


THE 


DE 

(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast • It should be 75 per 
cent right for your area. but not necessarily for your farm •— ed,) 



AVERAGE WEATHER 
APRIL 15 - MAY 15 
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Alberta 

In general, Alberta temperatures 
during the next 30 days will average 
somewhat colder than normal. Only in 
the southwestern portion of the prov¬ 
ince are near normal averages likely to 
be recorded. Zero degree readings and 
below are expected to be common 
during the mid-April cold spell, with 
below-freezing temperatures accom¬ 
panying the cold from May 9 to 12. 

Precipitation totals will be less than 
normal in southern Alberta areas, but 


in the more northerly sections of the 
province, about normal amounts can 
be anticipated. 

Tillage operations will become quite 
general in the southwest, and seeding 
of spring grains and forage grasses and 
legumes will be on schedule. Pros¬ 
pects are less favorable in northern 
and eastern portions of the province. 
Cold and slowly drying fields will re¬ 
tard seedbed preparation and plant¬ 
ing, although not to the same extent 
expected in Saskatchewan and Mani¬ 
toba. V 
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Saskatchewan 

Colder weather than usual is in 
prospect for Saskatchewan during the 
mid-April to mid May period. Largest 
temperature departures from normal 
are expected in the easternmost sec¬ 
tions of the province. An interval of 
warm weather is anticipated for sev¬ 
eral days around April 22, with after¬ 
noon temperature readings in the low 
and middle sixties. Freezing weather, 
however, will occur during all of the 
indicated cold spells. 

Although late April and early May 
will bring frequent precipitation 

PRECIPITATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


periods to Saskatchewan, rainfall and 
snowfall totals are not likely to be 
excessive. The April 25-28 interval will 
offer the best chance for significant 
amounts. 

Subnormal temperatures and accom¬ 
panying snow will necessitate more 
frequent use of protective measures 
for newborn calves and lambs, than is 
customary. Spring tillage operations 
will be delayed due to cold and wet 
field conditions. Planting and early 
growth of spring grains and other 
hardy crops will be retarded. Fall rye 
will lag behind normal seasonal de¬ 
velopment. V 
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Manitoba 

Three important cold spells are in 
prospect during mid-April to mid- 
May. As a result, Manitoba farmers 
and ranchers can expect temperatures 
to average below normal for the 
period. The warmest weather is likely 
to prevail for a period of several days 
around April 23, with afternoon tem¬ 
peratures reaching the low or middle 
sixties. 

PRECIPITATION 

30 DAYS 

ahead 


The occurrence of rain and snow 
will be rather frequent during the next 
30 days, but precipitation amounts are 
not expected to be excessive. Totals 
will be slightly below the average. 

Cold weather and slowly drying 
fields will impede tillage operations, 
and retard planting and early growth 
of spring grains. Newborn calves will 
require more frequent protection than 
i s customary due to inclement 
weather. V 



TO EUROPE 
OVERNIGHT! 
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MOST FREQUENT FLIGHTS TO BRITAIN — EUROPE 


TCA direct flights to Shannon, Glasgow, 
London, Paris, Dusseldorf — by connecting 
air lines to any point. Consult your TCA 
office or Travel Agent on the many dif¬ 
ferent places you can visit on the way at 
NO INCREASE IN FARE. For instance, on a 
return fare to Rome you can visit: London, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, Milan, Zurich, 
Stuttgart, Frankfurt. 


TCA can give you 

COMPLETE 

THROUGH 

BOOKING 

to any point 




TCA 
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LUXURIOUS FIRST CLASS 

Relax for a pampered twelve hours in 
the most sumptuous accommodation 
ever devised for exclusive air travel! 
Just 11 First Class passengers on each 
flight. Luxury-designed, fully-reclin¬ 
ing “Siesta Seats” for restful slumber. 
Fabulous catering in continental style. 
Your favourite refreshments compli¬ 
ments of TCA. 


COMFORTABLE, ECONOMICAL TOURIST 

Now enjoy all the advantages of 
SUPER Constellation flying in 


is 

SUPER comfort and economy. 
Spacious appointments and rich decor. 
Deep upholstered seats of newest 
design assure relaxed comfort all the 

IE 

way. Deft TCA service—unobtrusive, 
always there. Delightful compli¬ 
mentary meals. 

LSBili 

■1 i 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES - INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 3, P.Q. 

CG-l 

Please send me literature on 
ALL-EXPENSE AIR CRUISES to EUROPE 


Name _ 


Address _ 



See your Travel Agent, TCA Office or mail this coupon 
for complete details 

TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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55 PLYMOUTH 


Longest, lowest, smartest ever 
with new Motion-Design styling . . . today 


Wherever you go, you see more and more new ’55 Plymouths! 
Whenever one cruises by, you notice people glance admiringly 
at its impressive new length and brilliant new beauty! Already 
it has influenced the entire industry’s styhsts. 

Modern as tomorrow! Everyone likes the look of action that 
is in each rakish angle, from hooded headlights to boldly 
slanted taillights. The sleek new Plymouth silhouette is so 
long and low—more than ten inches longer this year and barely 
five feet from roof to road. 

A dream to drive! Motorists everywhere are applauding the 
increased visibility you get through the big New Horizon 
swept-back windshield. It’s the first true wrap-around wind¬ 
shield with corner posts that slant back to give you extra 
glass area at top, as well as at bottom corners. 

For road-hugging stability, Plymouth for ’55 is actually wider 
than it is high—front tires are spaced wider apart, rear springs 
are wider, too. 

Livelier power! You’ll hear many comments on the added 
horsepower provided this year in the new high-performance 
PowerFlow Six engine of the Plaza Club Sedan shown above. 
Plymouth also has new V-8’s for flashing performance. 

Yet, with all its beauty, bigness, and extra-quality features, 
thrifty buyers have been pleased to discover that Plymouth 
is priced with the lowest! Look it over . . . check its value . . . 
and you’ll see why the big swing is to Plymouth this year! 


New carburetion in the thrifty 
Plymouth PowerFlow Six engine 
makes your fuel last longer . . . 
ensures more power under all driving 
conditions. Rugged construction 
means long engine life and low main¬ 
tenance costs, too. Under the 
Plymouth beauty, you will find 
solid value. 


Thriftiest 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


Plymouth is the car to measure against this year...see it now at your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer’s! 
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T HE Canadian Federation of Agriculture, at 
its annual meeting in Edmonton, approved, a 
statement of Federation policy with respect 
to price supports for farm products, and producer 
marketing boards. This statement grew out of a 
decision by the annual meeting held in Victoria two 
years ago, to develop a policy statement dealing 
with all principal matters relating to Canadian agri¬ 
cultural problems. A policy committee was set up 
at the next semi-annual meeting, and it was a 
report from this committee, first given to the di¬ 
rectors of the Federation for consideration last 
November, which was finally discussed at Edmon¬ 
ton. The committee has still to report on other 
matters such as farm credit, co-operation, inter¬ 
national trade, immigration, radio and television, 
agricultural education, research, and extension. 

Price supports for farm products are of compara¬ 
tively recent origin in Canada. During the thirties 
there were some forms of price support for a few 
products, but these were very 
definitely measures taken in 
the face of widespread dis¬ 
aster. This was true both of 
the wheat stabilization pro¬ 
gram undertaken in the early 
thirties, and of the large-scale 
livestock marketing program 
operated in the face of rapidly 
diminishing, or non-existent, 
feed supplies. 

Actually, it was not until 
the beginning of World War 
II that price supports entered 
definitely into the agricultural 
picture. Even then, these were 
not normal price supports, but 
wartime subsidies. It was not 
until 1944 that the Agricul¬ 
tural Prices Support Act was 
passed by Parliament, to pro¬ 
tect farm prices during the 
transition period between war 
and the peace that was hoped 
for. The Act was not put into operation until 1946, 
but it was based on the principle of maintaining a 
fair relationship between the cost of commodities 
and services farmers must buy, and the prices they 
receive for the products they sell. This Act is ad¬ 
ministered by the Minister of Agriculture, through 
the Agricultural Prices Support Board. Its cost to 
the Canadian taxpayer has been relatively small, 
except for the catastrophe brought about in 1952 
by the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Sas¬ 
katchewan. The cost of the slaughter and emer¬ 
gency livestock marketing program forced on the 
government by this occurrence/was about five times 
the cost of normal price supports under the Act, 
up to the end of March, 1954. 

Most member bodies of the Federation have com¬ 
plaints about the operation of the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act. Generally speaking, there is no 
serious complaint about the actual operations of the 
Board. Complaints have to do, rather, with the fact 
that such support prices as are established are not 
announced, as a rule, far enough in advance to give 
farmers an opportunity to make any needful adjust¬ 
ments in their annual production programs. Nor is 
there any known basis for the establishment of sup¬ 
port prices. In short, there is too much uncertainty 
with the working of the Act to lend the desirable 
amount of stability to farming operations. 

T HERE are those among farmers who do not 
believe that farm prices should be supported by 
governments at any level. Others argue for supports 
at 100 per cent of “parity”; and there are some who 
believe they should be supported, but only at dis¬ 
aster levels. Today, however, none of these views is 
held by the majority of farmers, or by society in 
general, acting through the government and Parlia¬ 
ment. Since World War I, the view has been slowly 
developing, not only in Canada and the United 
States, but in most of the countries of the Western 
world, that a price support policy for agriculture is 
right and just, not only from the point of view of 
the farmer, but of society at large. This means that 
support prices for agriculture should not merely 
stave off disaster, but should take into account the 
many natural hazards the farmer must face, as well 


as the extreme fluctuations in prices which farm 
products often experience on the open market. In 
this view, a support price helps to stabilize the 
agricultural industry, and the general economy of 
the country as well. 

For the most part, then, the problem today is not 
whether there should, or should not, be government 
support prices for at least some of the major farm 
products, but the level at which they should be 
established, with due regard for the interests of 
both the producer and the consumer. 

Canadians live next door to a big, wealthy, 
heavily populated country. The United States could 
afford to experiment, and did experiment, in the 
field of farm support prices. It could afford to run 
the risk of taking very heavy losses, as a result of 
doing so. Present U.S. farm policy goes back to 
about 1922. It was not until 1938, however, that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which has set the 
course for U.S. farm price supports since that time. 


was passed by the Congress. There have been 
several shifts in policy during the intervening 
period, but none in the general objective of the 
government. Canada is a beneficiary of the U.S. 
experience in this field; and the C.F.A. feels that 
we can and should be guided by that experience. 

Today, the United States has approximately $7 
billion invested in farm products, which the govern¬ 
ment has taken over, or agreed to take over, in 
support of farm prices. It is worth noting that U.S. 
farm prices have been held substantially above 
world price levels, and that more than half of the 
cash farm income received by United States farmers 
is not [Mice supported. 

The amount of money the United States has tied 
up in price-supported farm products represents a 
very large sum. Many people believe that the whole 
U.S. farm support program must be unsound, be¬ 
cause of the surpluses. It is perhaps fairer to say 
that support prices on major products were kept too 
high, and actually became incentive prices, which 
encouraged farmers to produce more of some 
products than the market could absorb. But of this 
more later. 

The Canadian Federation of Agriculture advo¬ 
cates the establishment of support levels for some 
major Canadian farm products, by means of a 
statistical formula, which would be embodied in 
support price legislation. It contends that such 
legislation should require support prices for certain 
key farm commodities—wheat, oats, barley, corn for 
grain, cheese, butter, concentrated milk products, 
eggs, and bacon hogs. It should be added that 
though the formula proposal was accepted by a 
considerable majority of C.F.A. member bodies, the 
decision was not unanimous, either as to the type 
of formula, the use to be made of it, or as to 
whether it should be incorporated into legislation. 

The Federation believes that support prices 
should not be incentive prices. It will urge that sup¬ 
port prices for products other than those named 
above, should be available from time to time, as 
needed, and should be applied at the discretion of 
the Minister of Agriculture, who would, of course, 
be responsible to the Cabinet and to Parliament. 
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Also, it wants support prices to go wholly to the 
producer, even where it might be most practicable 
to conduct support operations at the processing, or 
wholesale, level. 

W HEREVER a pricing formula is used for this 
purpose, it must have a base period. Such a 
period, to be satisfactory, must be one during which 
prices of farm products and the cost of goods and 
services farmers must buy were in fairly satisfactory 
relationship. The Federation believes that the period 
1925-29 was such a period; and these five years, 
therefore, become the starting point in developing 
any formula that might eventually be used to arrive 
at suitable basic, or parity, prices. 

When the basic price for a commodity has been 
calculated, the next question is: At what level 
should the actual support price for wheat be 
placed? The Federation proposes that the major 
farm products should not be supported at any level 
higher than 85 per cent of 
parity, nor at any level 
lower than 65 per cent of 
parity. In other words, a 
range of 20 per cent is recom¬ 
mended, as a means of secur¬ 
ing the degree of flexibility 
necessary to permit demand 
to operate through market 
prices, and of encouraging the 
necessary year-to-year adjust¬ 
ments in the production of 
individual commodities. This 
flexibility, too, the Federation 
believes, would enable the 
government, through the 
Minister of Agriculture, to 
announce price support for 
individual products that 
would be high enough to en¬ 
courage reasonably efficient 
producers to go on producing 
them. Support prices them¬ 
selves should not be suffi¬ 
ciently high to induce farmers to produce more of a 
product than they are producing already. The in¬ 
centive should come from other factors, such as the 
prospect of a good market, or the opinion of the 
farmer that he could use his land, machinery and 
labor to better advantage, by producing one prod¬ 
uct than another. 

It is in connection with this proposal for flex¬ 
ibility in price supports that the Federation at¬ 
tempted to learn from the experience of the United 
States. The large surpluses which have accumulated 
' in that country are substantially due to the high, 
fixed, price supports for major farm commodities, 
which have characterized U.S. farm support-price 
policy since 1938. Support prices at 90 per cent of 
parity, and in a few cases 100 per cent of parity, 
have really provided incentive prices. The govern¬ 
ment support prices have themselves been profitable 
prices, so much so that farmers have delivered 
immense quantities of farm products to the govern¬ 
ment, which, by law, guaranteed higher than mar¬ 
ket prices. The Federation does not want to see a 
similar situation develop in Canada. 

Even flexibility may carry with it something of 
a delusion. Legislators, especially governments, are 
likely to recognize that most pressure from pro¬ 
ducer groups will tend to concentrate on the top 
of the range. Unless resisted, this would tend to 
decrease the amount of flexibility provided in legis¬ 
lation, even to the extent of creating a semi-rigidity 
where none was intended. The critical point in any 
range of flexibility, therefore, is the high point, 
which must not be too high if surpluses are to be 
avoided. 

T HE second recommendation made by the Fed¬ 
eration in its annual presentation to the cabinet, 
had to do with producer marketing boards. The 
Federation stands for the principle of self-help by 
producers, as much as it opposes incentive support 
prices. Consequently, it believes strongly in farm 
co-operative organizations. These have been almost 
entirely voluntary groups, and for about 50 years, 
but more especially during the last 20, they have 
been organized throughout Canada in very large 
numbers, to serve a wide (Please turn to page 40) 
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Policy Statement 

The Canadian Federation of Agriculture issues a policy state¬ 
ment on price supports and producer marketing boards 

by H. S. FRY 
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Top: The farm jeep is used to cheek an electric fence. Above, left: Mr. and Mrs. Peetoont do their homework, and study farm costs as revealed by the graphs cover¬ 
ing all operations. Above, right: Cotvs are brought in for milking only in winter ; here the cans are being taken to the cows—in the rain. 


Dutch Farm and Intensive Dairying 


I T has been said over and over again that to be 
a successful farmer a man must be able to turn 
his hand to carpentry, mechanics, veterinary 
practice and bookkeeping. And, the cynic may 
add, have a lot of luck. 

Perhaps, in land-hungry Holland, Franz Peetoom 
has had a certain amount of good fortune in acquir¬ 
ing a farm. But in just three years of operation he 
has cut, to the last iota, any chance of failure among 
his enterprises. While keeping up with all the 
normal tasks required from a man of the soil, he 
has carried the business of a few jottings in the 
old farm ledger a good many steps further. If he 
offered the same services to any other enterprise 
he could call himself something of a combined 
economist, efficiency expert and trouble shooter. 

Even in Holland, where intensive farming is a 
byword, Mr. Peetoom is unique. For each of the 
years he has been farming he knows the amount 
of grazing, in cow-days and sheep-days, to which 
each of his fields has been subjected. He knows the 
exact amount of fertilizer, both of the barnyard and 
commercial variety, with which each field has been 
treated. He knows to the last guilder what his farm 
is producing per hectare and exactly what his 
production costs are, per hectare. 

And if he hasn’t the figures at his finger-tips, he 
can find them in a minute, on a series of neat 
graphs which are laboriously inked in during the 
evenings. 

The Peetoom farm is a good answer for anyone 
in search of a typical Dutch dairy operation- 
intensive and with every aspect carefully controlled. 

T HE entire holding, which Mr. Peetoom rents 
from his mother-in-law, comprises only 15 
hectares—about 37 acres. It is divided into 14 neat 
dike-divided parcels—all of them seeded down to 
permanent grass-legume mixtures. Without a cash 
field crop in the picture, Mr. Peetoom realizes his 
total income from milk, meat and wool, with milk 
making up about two-thirds of the total. 

Twenty-one black and white Holland Freisian 
cows make up the milking herd, and there are 
normally a dozen or so yearlings and calves on the 
farm. However, except for replacement heifers. 


This 37-acre farm in Holland carries 21 
milking cotes plus follotvers and 20 sheep, 
and produces 7,000 pounds of milk per acre 

by PETER HENDRY 

most of the young calves are sold for veal when 
about two weeks old. The practice of artificial in¬ 
semination has largely blanketed tiny Holland, and 
as is the case on most dairy farms, there was no 
bull in the Peetoom herd. 

Dutch agriculture, however, has noted one in¬ 
herent danger in widespread artificial insemination. 
While it has done much to improve the standards 
in a great majority of the herds, it has been held 
responsible for lowering the general quality of an 
exceptionally good herd in cases where not suffi¬ 
cient attention was paid to pedigree. Last summer 
Mr. Peetoom was discussing with his local agri¬ 
cultural adviser the wisdom and economics of 
having his own herd sire, but in the meantime he 
was paying close attention to the bulls used by 
the local A.I. station. 



House, barn and hay shed are all in one, but look 
like this from the road. 


All the milk produced is sold in the fluid state to 
a nearby co-operative. There is twice-a-day milking 
—by hand—and, oddly enough, twice a day de¬ 
livery to the dairy. 

In the three years since he took over the farm, 
Mr. Peetoom had succeeded in upping the total 
production of the herd by 50 per cent. In 1950, 
the output from the farm was 70,000 litres. By 
1953 it had climbed to 105,000 litres. The herd 
had built up the exceptional average production 
per cow of 5,374 kilograms per year—better than 
11,800 pounds. The butterfat test averaged 3.67 
per cent. 

T HIS record has been achieved by careful re¬ 
placement of the older cows in the herd, good 
pasture management and balancing of winter 
rations. There are other little items of management 
that could only come under the head of a dairy¬ 
man’s intuitiveness. Mr. Peetoom has found that he 
could step up production measurably by having 
cows drop their calves a month or so earlier in the 
spring. When he took over the herd the cows were 
freshening in May. Experience has taught him to 
arrange the breeding schedule so that calves come 
in March or April. The reason: by the latter method 
he gets two “flushes” of milk instead of one. There 
is the normal heavy flow which follows calving, 
which is succeeded by a new one when the cows 
go on green pasture in May. Formerly, these two 
factors coincided. 

In a normal year Mr. Peetoom has his cows on 
grass from May to October and during that time 
the cows are always milked in the field. A strict 
glazing rotation is followed and the milking herd 
is normally kept on one field only three or four days 
before being moved to the next. 

The entire story of Mr. Peetoom’s fields and of 
his cows is charted on a neat succession of graphs. 
These show the yearly record of what each field 
received in the way of manure and commercial 
fertilizer, and what it yielded in terms of grazing 
and hay. Neat, colored squares represent the vari¬ 
ous types of fertilizers, and black squares show the 
amount of grazing by cattle and young stock. 

(Please turn to page 44) 
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The Surplus Merry-Go-Round 



Grain storage reserve of the Commodity Credit Corporation in IXorth Dakota. 


Surplus farm production is a mounting headache 
which threatens a free-for-all in world trade 

by C. V. FAULKNOR 


B AD dreams and overeating gen¬ 
erally go hand in hand, but one 
of the biggest nightmares of 
the western world stems from the fact 
that its people can’t eat as much as 
they produce. More grain, livestock, 
daily, and other commodities are 
streaming in off the farms than can 
be consumed at home or sold abroad. 
In the United States particularly, hold¬ 
ings of many farm products are so 
great that any policy of reckless selling 
would completely demoralize world 
trade. Many nations with agricultural 
surpluses to export see the ominous 
beginnings of such a policy in the 
present U.S. surplus disposal program 
—a sudden flooding of world markets 
under a power head of over seven bil¬ 
lion dollars’ worth of excess farm 
commodities! 

At first glance, there’s plenty of 
reason for these fears. Surplus agricul¬ 
tural products sold or given away by 
the United States last year were valued 
at one-and-a-half billion dollars, and 
another billion dollars’ worth is sched¬ 
uled to go the same way under Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower’s new surplus dis¬ 
posal program. Although this is sup¬ 
posed to be doled out over the next 
three years, there’s strong evidence 
that the flow won’t be so restrained— 
almost one-third of the new allotment 
has been disposed of already, and the 
remainder is expected to go by the 
end of the year. Two-and-a-half billion 
dollars in two years—equal to ten per 
cent of the annual total of all Cana¬ 
dian goods and services produced! 

In essence, the President’s new pro¬ 
gram calls for $700 million in surpluses 
to be offered for sale by the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture’s Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC), plus $300 
million worth to be given away under 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA). Sales are handled by the 
U.S.D.A., while FOA handles the 
donations. The latter has an additional 
disposal scheme which requires that 
it spend $350 million to purchase sur¬ 
plus agricultural products. Of the 
amount spent by FOA so far, 50 per 
cent has been used to buy cotton, 30 
per cent for grains, and 15 per cent 
for fats and oils. Under President 
Eisenhower’s plan, the amount of sur¬ 
plus farm goods disposed of in sales 
and negotiations to date has included 
43 per cent in grains, 28 per cent in 
cotton, and 14 per cent in tobacco. 

B UT the touchiest farm product in 
international trade circles is butter. 
When the U.S.D.A. announced last 
January that ten million pounds of it 
would be thrown on the market for 
competitive bidding, the storm of pro¬ 
test from other surplus nations made 
hurricane “Hazel” look like a balmy 
breeze. 

The question arises, if this isn’t 
dumping, how bad does the case have 
to be to fulfill the meaning of the 
word? It all depends who’s doing the 
dumping, or to use a politer word- 
disposal. Becoming increasingly sensi¬ 
tive to the charges of dumping, the 
U.S.D.A. officials hasten to explain 
they are “merely following normal 
marketing procedures.” Australia’s Sir 
Arthur Fadden, speaking at the annual 


meeting of the World Bank and Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, took a less 
charitable view of these procedures 
when he mentioned “the ugly spectre 
of subsidized exports,” and “bargain 
basement sales abroad.” Haunted by 
the same spectre, Canada, New Zea¬ 
land, and the Netherlands saw the 
release of these butter surpluses as a 
crippling, or even fatal blow to nego¬ 
tiations for a new General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). No 
one could deny that the ten million 
pounds released over a period of five 
weeks, had a noticeable effect on 
world prices for it represented about 
ten per cent of the average inter¬ 
national butter sales. 

“But,” say U.S. officials, and with 
some justification, “why should our 
country alone be denied access to the 
world butter market?” 

By whatever name the new disposal 
measures are called, the U.S. has used 
them to good effect in the sale of bar¬ 
ley, cottonseed, and linseed oil, in¬ 
cluding flaxseed, from which the oil is 
made. Say independent Washington 
observers, only the size and importance 
of Canada’s wheat production makes 
dumping of that commodity less feas¬ 
ible for the American government. 

For this blessing we can thank our 
northern clime which favors the 
growth of high-protein, hard red 


spring wheat, plus a grading and 
handling system that makes ours the 
only wheat in the world buyers will 
purchase “sight unseen.” However, 
many potential buyers are financially 
unable to be choosey about the quality 
of their wheat, with the result that 
Canadian Wheat Board officials don’t 
sleep quite as soundly as they would if 
America’s $1,760 million worth of sur¬ 
plus wheat didn’t exist. But ignoring 
this threat, there are still a few dis¬ 
turbing thoughts to be gleaned from 
the methods used by the U.S.D.A. in 
disposing of other products. 

T HE CCC’s recent sale of surplus 
flaxseed is as good an example as 
any. Although this product sold at the 
world price of $2.27 a bushel (a new 
low in postwar prices), the maneuver¬ 
ing to get it down to those levels 
smacked of the bad old “bear” tactics 
of Wall Street. It went something like 
this: Last year the CCC announced 
plans to unload its stocks of linseed oil 
in world markets on the pretext that it 
represented “an old deteriorated crop.” 
Actually the deal involved about 350 
million pounds in storage from 1948 
stocks, and another 150 million 
pounds of fresh supplies. This pouring 
of oil on untroubled waters caused 
the world price of 12 cents a pound to 
slip down to six cents. At this price. 


buyers snapped the stuff up right and 
left; as a result, there was little de¬ 
mand for the raw material, flaxseed, 
so its price dropped too. 

Now the stage was set, and the 
■ CCC prepared for the final act. Sud¬ 
denly “discovering” that the flaxseed 
price was at a record low, they blandly 
disposed of five million bushels (al¬ 
most equal to Canada’s entire export 
crop) at that regular “world price.” 
Said one Canadian official, “the worst 
case of dumping I have ever seen,” 
and this view was supported by some 
Democrats within the U.S. House. Far 
from being a deteriorated crop, experts 
pointed out, the linseed oil had been 
stored long enough for the sediment to 
settle, so that it was really a better 
than average product. 

B UT to return to the most colorful 
villain in the surplus nightmare— 
the mounting supplies of butter. 
United States stocks are so enormous 
(264 million pounds) they’re a con¬ 
stant source of worry to farmers and 
farm officials on three continents. The 
chilling possibility that they might be 
liquidated, or even reduced, by a 
widespread selling spree weighs 
heavily on the future of world mar¬ 
kets. Most of the dairy countries (Den¬ 
mark is an exception) operate some 
system of price stabilization for milk 
and milk products, which apparently 
has the unhappy effect of encouraging 
production and discouraging home con¬ 
sumption. The simple fact of the mat¬ 
ter is the world produces too much 
butter, and, to date, no one has dis¬ 
covered a simple answer. 

U.S. warehouses are glutted to a 
point where butter storage space 
will soon be exhausted. That country 
produces more, and consumes less but¬ 
ter per capita than most of the nations 
of the world. In one year the average 
American eats 8.6 pounds of butter, as 
compared to the 44 pounds for a New 
Zealander, or the 40 pounds consumed 
by the average Irishman. Australians, 
Canadians, Belgians, and Swedes av¬ 
erage some 25 pounds per capita, 
while Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ger¬ 
mans, and Danes, only about 13 
pounds. The Netherlands consumes 
about as little as the United States, 
although the former is also a butter 
surplus country. 

The U.S. government buys butter 
from American dairymen for about 
58V4 cents a ppund. Naturally the 
farmers won’t sell their product for 
less on the consumer market, nor will 
they limit production as long as their 
government will buy all they produce. 
In retaliation, the American consumer 
buys margarine (1.3 billion pounds in 
1953), while his government tries to 
sell butter abroad for 41 cents, or 
more recently, for any price it can get. 
The balance is charged to the con¬ 
sumer’s account by way of increased 
taxes, so that he eats margarine but 
pays for butter. To jumble an old say¬ 
ing, “he doesn’t eat his cake and 
doesn’t have it too.” If this seems a 
rather ridiculous state of affairs, re¬ 
member that we’ve got ourselves into 
the same jumble. We also have our 
government buy surplus butter, and 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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! Master 

1 FARM FAMILY 

1952 AWARD 


This is Manning , 73 miles north of Grimshatv , Alta. Its 700 people serve an equal number of district farms • 


Farmers’ Town Down North 


Photos by Richard Harrington 


Built on Battle River, Manning, 
Alberta, serves a large district 
while it waits for a railroad 


The northernmost fair in Alberta mirrors an enter¬ 
prising community in a fast-developing area. 


John D. Lambert is justifiably proud of his well- 
earned Master Farm Family Award, received in 1952. 


A STOPPING-PLACE for the night was the 
origin of many a Canadian city. Somewhere 
. you could stable the horses, get a meal and 
a night’s lodging, and maybe something to take the 
chill out of your bones. 

Well, times changed, and a store was more likely 
to be the cornerstone of a settlement. But Manning, 
Alberta, went back to the old idea. Not exactly by 
choice, but for reasons of policy. 

It happened like this. The Mackenzie Highway, 
streaking north from Grimshaw, through northern 
Alberta to Great Slave Lake, passed through the 
fertile Battle River Valley. About five miles north 
of the river was the village of Notekiwin. A similar 
distance south was the village of North Star. 
Neither had a hotel with licensed premises. Both 
wanted one. The obvious—though unpopular—move 
was to build a hotel halfway between. 

At least, that’s what hotelman Pat Craig figured; 
and he had a vote to back him up. Just 73 miles 
north of Grimshaw, he bought an attractive quarter- 
section where the river curves, had it surveyed into 
town lots, and built his hotel on one corner, with 
a large gravelled parking space just off the highway. 
The parking space alone would attract customers in 
that land of heavy black gumbo. And he called his 
village site “Manning,” after Alberta’s popular 
Premier. 

Neither Notekiwin nor North Star approved the 
location. The villagers protested, in many swinging 
bouts, the respective merits of the three villages. 
Snide remarks about “rats leaving sinking ships” 
were doubled-edged. “Refugees from Notekiwin” 
was a fighting phrase. 


Hostility has dimmed, inevitably, for it was obvi¬ 
ous to all that one good-sized center would serve 
the area better than several small ones. After all, 
these were no longer the horse-and-wagon days, 
when roads were little more than mudholes. Every¬ 
one can get to town by car or truck nowadays. 

And everyone does. For Manning became the 
unquestioned center. Stores line the main streets. 
Implement dealers and service stations attract 
farmers for more than 100 miles around. Merchants 
drifted from the older villages to the new. Manning, 
a post-war baby, is a thriving youngster of nine 
years. 

T HE village grew quickly, after the hotel was 
opened in 1946. The incorporated village has 
levelled off at about 700 population within the 
limits, but it can count some 700 farmers in the 
immediate trading area, as well as a few lumber¬ 
men and the occasional tourist en route to Great 
Slave Lake. 

Recently, Manning had an impressive list of 
public works on the agenda,—about $1,000,000 
worth, including home building. A large bridge has 
crossed the Notekiwin River—$140,000 of provin¬ 
cial highway money for that. A separate school has 
put on a $60,000 addition, and the public school 
will soon need one of $100,000. 

The village purchased the United Church Hos¬ 
pital down by the river, and borrowed money for 
$150,000 worth of new hospital, one of 15 beds. 
They put in a filtering plant last fall to treat water 
from the Notekiwin River, along with a sewage 
disposal plant and extended water-mains, the bill 


coming to $124,000. Such public expenditures are 
proof that Manning has come to stay. 

“Although the popualtion has levelled off at 700, 
there’s been a lot of home-building this past year,” 
said Mayor Frank J. Dechant (pronounced Dek-ant). 
The 30-year-old mayor, an implement dealer for¬ 
merly of North Star, served two years on the 
council before being elected mayor of Manning. 

The phrase, “Manning and District” is coming 
into general use nowadays. Just the same, many 
tactful associations prefer the older term, “Battle 
River Valley.” 

Manning is a farmers’ town, no getting around 
that. Apart from a couple of small sawmills, there 
is no payroll. Transient trade with tourists, or oil- 
exploration crews going north, does not amount to 
much. None of the latter is based at Manning, 
though considerable exploratory work still goes on 
near the border of the Northwest Territories. 

“Being a farmers’ town, you don’t go in for 
Saturday night closing?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Mr. Dechant. “We close up early 
now—at 10 o’clock.” Seeing our surprise, he ex¬ 
plained, “Stores here used to stay open till mid¬ 
night, or whenever the last dog went home. Took 
people a while to get used to early closing, but 
they don’t mind it now.” 

We asked about the rumored railway, from Grim¬ 
shaw north. 

“We miss a lot of farmers’ trade, because they 
have to truck their grain down to Grimshaw or 
Peace River. Well, you can’t blame them for doing 
their shopping in the (Please turn to page 42) 
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D EEP in a coon cavern in Ontario’s Six-Mile 
Marsh, the snug slumber of the grizzled, 35- 
pound boar raccoon was interrupted by a 
slow squealing—very like young pigs in pain. Climb¬ 
ing high to the forked opening of the ancient swamp 
oak, Old Kap squinted out at the marsh. Frozen 
tight the last time the king raccoon had prowled, 
the marsh woods dripped now in the bluish thaw 
of late February. 

As his eyes adjusted themselves to the intense 
glare, the marsh bandit suddenly become aware of 
the cause of the squealing. There were five other 
raccoons ringed prettily about the base of the big 
oak—Black Eyes, his daintily masked mate of the 
previous season, along with four soot-cheeked 
miniatures of the stocky, ring-tailed raider himself. 

After ten anything-but-dull years of prowling, 
thieving and dog-fighting about Six-Mile Marsh, Old 
Kap knew something like consternation. Never be¬ 
fore had an abandoned lady raccoon been crafty 
enough to track the philandering Kap to the hide¬ 
away long ago reserved as a refuge against per¬ 
sistent hounds and nagging wives. 

Not that Black Eyes was a nagger; she was too 
young for that. Indeed; there lay the cause of his 
present trouble. When Kap sighted her parading 
about the marsh the fall before, she had already 
repulsed several suitors—for it was not March, the 
usual mating month, nor had she attained the 
maturity of a two-year-old, the mating age for 
females. However, Kap had a way even with 
women; and like fifty per cent of female raccoons 
who mate from ten months onward—providing they 
find the perfect spouse—Black Eyes fell in love. 


Old Kap reluctantly involved in the 
training of his young family in the 
science of coon survival, resented his 
sons trailing his heels when the time 
came for the gang raids on cornfields 
and orchards. Yet his barnyard strategy 
became legendary in big-marsh country 


by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


With a nature apparently as trusting as it was 
monogamous, she had seen in Kap all the desirable 
qualities of a faithful husband and father. 

Kap, never the one to destroy such illusions 
harshly, returned her affection warmly, though 
seasons ago he had concluded, in the manner of 
gang-leading coons, that he was never destined to 
be tied down with family cares. Black Eyes, how¬ 
ever, had not been as easily deserted as many of 
his previous mates, who became more and more 
preoccupied with raising their young and less and 
less interested in their husband’s long absences. 
Not till the mass raids of fall and the fight-filled 
October nights, had Old Kap been able to slip 
away, his intentions ostensibly those of a battle- 
weary boar denning up for the winter. 

Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 
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It was now apparent to Old Kap that he had 
grossly underestimated little Black Eyes’ native in¬ 
telligence and devotion. And though he had earned 
himself a notorious reputation in the marsh country 
— (in a single night, on one of his worse rampages, 
he slaughtered 17 chickens, destroyed half an acre 
of corn and killed one hound in a brier patch)—it 
was not in Old Kap’s rascally nature to be resentful 
or mean. 


A T this bleak season, there were no frogs or birds, 
no eggs or sprouts—staples in raccoon diet— 
and, plainly, Black Eyes and the four young looked 
to Old Kap as a veteran rustler who knew all the 
tricks of coon folklore and had even added a few 
of his own. 

At this doubtful descent, his family went into 
antics of ecstasy. Black Eyes nipped his nose lov¬ 
ingly. The four young set up a chorus of vocal 
welcomes, ranging from bird-like trills to joyous 
churring, punctuated here and there with falsetto 
growls. Quite overwhelmed, Old Kap growled 
roughly like a small bear—whose undersized cousin 
the raccoon is—to remind the foolish ones that life 
was not all nonsense, then slowly led the way into 
the swamp. 

The marsh at this time was, truly, an almost 
lifeless void. After an hour’s unsuccessful squirrel 
hunting, Kap thrust a long-fingered front paw 
shoulder-deep into a great grassy nest and brought 
forth two young bannertails. In other Februaries, 
these would have provided a snack for the ring¬ 
tailed king himself; this day, it still left two parents 
and two young raccoons more hungry than ever. 

The obvious solution was to start everyone forag¬ 
ing for himself. Old Kap retreated from the dark 
spruce to settle seat-first in an open slough where 
the snow was stained dull-orange. In no time at all, 
a black-gloved hand snaked into the forlornly-flut¬ 
tering grasses and snatched a suddenly squealing 
field mouse. 

Black Eyes and the young raccoons, whistling 
like screech owls, bandy-legged toward him in com¬ 
plete adoration. Old Kap, who had long ago given 
up teaching anybody but himself, was dismayed. 
Plainly, the education of these four half-grown off¬ 
spring would be (Please turn to page 67) 
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The dog, disconcerted by the size of the raider, 
leaped back, not yet sure of his strategy. 
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Heart of the Toronto Food Terminal is this cluster of two 440-foot produce buildings connected by a 240-foot cold storage plant. 


52-Ac«?e Produce Market 

Toronto’s big, new, five-million-dollar market is away to a fast start 
by ARTHUR D. STAUBITZ 


T HE Ontario Food Terminal is the tremendous 
new wholesale fruit and vegetable market on 
the western outskirts of Toronto. Its three 
main buildings sprawl like a rectangular-shaped 
“U”, amid 52 acres of pavement and railway tracks. 
Each day, from before dawn till past noon, these 
acres teem with crawling trucks and shunting box¬ 
cars, while the Terminal does its $170,000 worth 
of business. This is a rough average, for Toronto’s 
produce Goliath, in operation for less than a year, 
is already doing well over $50 million worth of 
buying and selling per annum. 

The Terminal has become the price-barometer 
for home-grown fruit and vegetables, from the 
Lakehead to the Atlantic coast. “Last summer,” 
asserts enthusiastic George Anspatch, one of the 
supermarket’s board members, “trucks as far away 
as Winnipeg brought in cauliflower and cabbage, 
and hauled fruit home. In fact, practically all 
produce going to the Thunder Bay area comes 
from the Terminal here.” 

Two hard facts keynote the whole set-up of the 
Ontario Food Terminal: (1) bigness of operation, 
and (2) efficiency-economy in the handling of goods. 
Both facts give extra dollars to the grower and extra 
savings to the consumer. 

The 52-acre mart, including two produce build¬ 
ings, each 440 feet long, a 240 by 200-foot cold 



The railway yard at the Terminal has capacity for 
180 cars and tracks into buildings will lake 32 cars. 


storage plant, eight acres of railway yards, and 
eight acres of farmer-truck-gardener market, cost 
close to five million dollars. It was all designed to 
cut down producers’ and merchants’ overhead 
costs. The result is that today, Canadians are getting 
a greater supply of home-grown food, in better 
condition than formerly, at surprisingly low prices. 

T AKE the cold storage plant, for instance. In all 
North America, only this Ontario Terminal has 
a refrigeration building tied in with this type of 
market. This tie-in is responsible for substantial 
savings in transportation, wastage, and spoilage. 
Sixteen refrigerator cars at a time can be shunted 
right up to the platforms, which also serve pre¬ 
packaging and ripening units. 

Other ingenious innovations cut down handling 
and shipping charges. Three dozen wholesale firms 
lease 42 stores in the produce buildings. Every one 
of these firms has direct access to loading-unloading 
railway accommodation. House tracks right to the 
buildings accommodate 32 cars: 180 freight cars 
at a time can stand in the Terminal yards. 

There are loading docks for trucks at the back 
and front of every store, at truck-door height. 
Crates and boxes move up and down to storage 
basements on belt conveyors. Every store is heated 
and lluorescent-lighted. An incessant movement of 
trucks backing in and pulling out is carried on 
without tie-up or congestion. 

Business handled in the farmers’ and market- 
gardeners’ section is big-time. The eight acres of 
pavement is marked out into parking and selling 
aisles. Four hundred trucks can be accommodated. 
At three in the morning, the first truck headlights 
turn in at the big gate and head for this area; and 
from then till dawn, literally hundreds of trucks 
roll into their stalls. By six o’clock, the selling 
aisles are open for business—with men wearing 
truckers’ hats, fedoras, or hombergs jostling, josh¬ 
ing, arguing in English, French, Dutch, Italian, 
or Yiddish. Produce changes hands fast here, for 
rolls of bills and cheque-books mean the same thing 
in any language. By noon, most of the trucks have 
pulled out and are rolling homeward. For late- 
leavers, there is a coffee bar and a restaurant near 
the cold storage plant. 

This is Canada’s largest one-floor refrigeration 
plant—accommodating 720,000 cubic feet of green 
vegetables, B.C. apples, oranges, garlic, cheese and 
eggs. Eight huge lockers open off a central corri¬ 
dor, four on each side. Canute Matthiesen, plant 
manager, has much to do with keeping down food 
prices. “We’ve just bought extra-heavy-duty 
batteries for our electrically operated conveyers,” 


he explains, “so they will operate for 11 hours con¬ 
tinuously, without re-charging. Now we can be sure 
dead batteries won’t slow down our work. Elec¬ 
tricity is the only motive-power that won’t spoil 
food with fumes.” 

H AVE you ever saved overhead by going upstairs 
to go downtown? That’s what the hustling 
throngs do at the Terminal. Ordinarily, trips to 
banks and inspection offices take time at so much 
per hour, and are added on to food prices. Here, 
the banks and inspection offices are on the second 
floor of the produce buildings. So are the offices of 
60 firms, two dozen produce commission brokers, 
cartage firms, telegraph offices, the customs and 
excise port. 

How is all this efficiency made possible? Actually, 
the entire project is a monument to the co-operative 
effort of government, growers, and wholesalers. 
Cost of the Terminal was covered by the Ontario 
government, and today it carries on without grants 
or subsidies, for it is self-liquidating. Ontario’s in¬ 
vestment is secured by store leases, warehouse 
rentals, office rentals, stall fees, cold storage 
revenues. The amortization period covers 30 years. 
At the end of that time, firms leasing the stores and 
units will own them outright. 

The project is directed by the Food Terminal 
Board, under the able chairmanship of G. F. Perkin, 
Ontario’s Marketing Commissioner. The Ontario 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers have three repre¬ 
sentatives on the Board, as do the Toronto Whole¬ 
sale Fruit and Produce Merchants. 

“You grow it—we’ll sell it.” That, says Mr. 
Anspatch, who represents the merchants, is the 
Terminal’s challenge to Canadian agriculture. 
Judging by the mushrooming volume of business 
transacted with the passing months, Canadian agri¬ 
culture is accepting the challenge. V 



Early dawn brings produce trucks and buyers to the 
produce buildings to create a pre-market bustle. 
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Your tractor may work faithfully for iveeks or 
years and then, in the flash of an eye, become 
a . . . 

Power 

Packed 


• • • that you would think it impossible for it to tip. 

Menace 


Frank Gray’s tractor appears so sturdily set on its ivheels . . . [Guide photo. 


T HE mud hole, never fixed, grew slowly. It 
was on a grade in a slightly improved prairie 
trail, and few passed that way. Wagons and 
buggies bounced through it, then came Model T’s, 
Model A’s, then modern cars and tractors. The mud 
hole grew deeper. It was preparing for the day 
when, ignored for so many years, it was to spring 
into sudden prominence. It was getting ready for 
the time when it would use its greasy slopes to toss 
a tractor over as simply as a child tips a toy wagon. 

On a bright June day Bill Jensen was disking in 
the south field on the southwest quarter of Section 
17 near to the mud hole. A stone had jammed in 
the disk and he had shut the tractor down while 
he worked to get it out. 

He heard the increased roar as the motor of an 
approaching tractor began to work against the slope 
of the hill from the lake. A few moments later he 
waved to a neighbor rolling briskly by on his tractor. 
“Jack’s really pushing it,” he thought. “Probably in 
a hurry to get home to make dinner.” Jack was the 
only young bachelor in the district who could boast 
a propane stove and a coal oil refrigerator, and he 
came in for quite a lot of good-natured joshing. 
“Jack’s making the house attractive to some nice 
girl,” they would say. “He sure needs to have some¬ 
thing attractive around the place!” And they would 
laugh. 

But Jack and Bill did little laughing or talking of 
girls on this particular day. As Bill bent over the 
stubborn stone he suddenly became conscious that 
something was different: he could no longer hear 
Jack’s tractor. He looked in the direction Jack had 
gone. No sign of him. Perhaps he had stalled his 
tractor coming out of the gulley. But he would never 
stall it on that little hill. 

Bill put down the crowbar, wiped his forehead 
with the back of his hand, and started toward the 
gulley into which the tractor had disappeared, a 
quarter of a mile away. 

He came to the top of the hill, paused one 
moment, then broke into a wild run. The tractor was 
lying on its side just past that old mud hole. As he 
ran the thought came, “I’ve always meant to work 
down the edges of that mud hole with the one¬ 
way.” Again he thought “Jack was pushing too 
fast.” 


Jack had been thrown almost clear. Almost. As 
it was he got off easy. A broken leg, shock, a bad 
shaking up. Bill covered him with his jacket, dashed 
home on his own tractor, phoned a doctor, helped 
fix Jack up, and got him to the hospital. Now Jack 
is riding his tractor again. 

“It happened so fast,” said Jack, later. “One 
minute I was hustling along home; and the next 
minute the ground was coming up to meet me. I 
guess I was lucky. If the tractor had rolled once in¬ 
stead of just tipping I guess I’d have had the 
course.” 

H ENRY JARVIS was lucky, too. On a Sunday 
morning Henry went to pull out a car stuck on 
the edge of a new grade. After the car was safely 
away Henry put the tractor into road gear and 
rolled toward home. 

Henry’s accident resulted from a momentary dis¬ 
traction. “Eve never carried anything loose on the 
platform of the tractor since,” he said recently, but 
that day a logging chain lay by the left fender. 
Henry thought it was shaking off and glanced down. 
In the second that his eyes were off the road the 
tricycle front wheels struck a small trench which 
angled across the road, turned down it, the tractor 
leapt into the ditch. Henry jumped, his feet tangled 
in the mud of the ditch, he fell forward and the 
tractor, turning completely over, crashed onto his 
back and nailed Jum to the ground. 

The mud which trapped him, now, in a mood of 
whimsical perversity, saved his life. The tractor 
drove him some 18 inches into the yielding soil, 
and then caught on the bank. The initial crash had 
snapped Henry’s pelvis and dislocated his back, 
and he was paralyzed from the hips down. But 
without the 18 inches of yielding soil . . . “That 
would have been it,” said Henry. 

For three-quarters of an hour Henry lay under 
his tractor. His Dad, in the home yard, wondered 
why he had not come back, went around the trees, 
then heard Henry shouting. He rushed to the trac¬ 
tor, then back to a phone. Neighbors gathered, the 
tractor was rocked over and Henry was pulled out. 

by RALPH HEDLIN 


Three months later the doctor said Henry was fit 
to leave the hospital. Today, apart from having to 
favor his back a little, he is all right. 

“It happened so blame fast,” said Henry later. 
“One minute I was rolling along the road, and it 
seemed that the next second the tractor was over. I 
was sure lucky. If the ground had been hard under 
me I’d have never got up again. I don’t know what 
the wife and kids would have done.” 

A farm woman, widowed by a tractor accident, 
had the answer. “What could they have done?” she 
asked. “Like us, they would have felt the initial, 
shattering heart-breaking shock give way to a deep- 
seated sense of infinite loss, a numbness that the 
years would ease but never remove. They would 
have struggled with one hired man after another, 
they would have seen the income slip and the farm 
grow weedy. And 50 times a month they would 
say ‘It needn’t have happened. If only father hadn’t 
been going so fast’.” 

“I’m afraid they would have been right,” said 
George Holmes, extension engineer with the Mani¬ 
toba Department of Agriculture. “It is never neces¬ 
sary. Tractor accidents would almost disappear if 
we could all realize that a tractor is not a speed- 
packed car, and nor is it a mountain goat. And yet 
tractors are being tipped almost every day of the 
year. Carelessness. Too much speed. Heedlessness. 
A disregard of potential danger that a man driving 
an outfit of skittish horses never permitted himself, 
and yet he was in less danger. The horses never 
took the toll the tractors are claiming.” 

W HEN the writer talked to Frank Gray of Brick- 
leigh, Saskatchewan, about his accident, 
Frank’s comment was, “I don’t know that I ought to 
get my name in The Country Guide for being a 
darn fool,” and yet if Frank was a “darn fool” it 
would appear to the writer that we would have to 
be a little harder on Jack and Henry. Frank’s acci¬ 
dent was the most insidious of the three. 

It was on Friday, the 13th—a suspect day at the 
best of times—that Frank went out in the morning 
and hooked his big, 4-5-plow tractor to his disker. 
All day he worked up and down his summerfallow 
field, stopped for dinner in the normal manner, and 
in every way it seemed like just another day. But it 
wasn’t. It was to prove to be a day the Grays will 
never forget, and nor will their neighbors. 

(Please turn to page 89) 
























Power Steering 


Torque Amplifier 


Independent PTO 


Hydra-Touch 


You steer with fingertip ease 
.... end a long day in the field 
with arms and shoulders free 
from muscular strain! 


Boost pull-power on-the-go 
without shifting gears. Plow 
up to 10 percent more daily 
with no more fuel. Choice 
of 10 forward speeds. 


Combined with Torque 
Amplifier, you can change 
tractor speed on-the-go 
and keep power take-off 
at constant speed ... to 
match any crop condition. 


Just flip a handy lever... 
"live", double-acting hydraulic 
power gives you instant, 
effortless control of big plows 
and other heavy trailing 
equipment. 


OR DIESEL 


the mighty all-new 


Here’s BIG power combined with operating comfort 
and convenience never before available in a tractor 
designed for heavy field work. 45 Drawbar—51 belt 
horsepower. You’ll notice the difference the moment 
you settle into the triple-cushioned seat and see the 
convenient grouping of all instruments and controls! 
Features include exclusive IH Torque Amplifier drive 
enabling you to boost pull-power without shifting gears. 


Completely independent pto lets you start or stop pto- 
driven machines with tractor stopped or on the go. 
Power steering for easy turns pulling heavy loads in the 
field or even when standing. Hydra-Touch remote 
control to make biggest trailing implements obey at 
the flick of a lever. Only the International W400 in 
its field offers all these aids and many more to help 
you do more work in a day, easier than ever before. 



See the most powerful farm tractor on wheels 




For biggest jobs on biggest farms here’s 59% drawbar horsepower in a tractor 
renowned for all-out lugging ability, unmatched stamina, full diesel economy 
and low maintenance cost. Five forward speeds provide maximum choice of 
operating speeds in the field or on the road. Big leverage steering and live 
hydraulic implement control give great operating ease to the driver. Prove 
to yourself the outstanding work capacity, full economy and fast job-to-job 
mobility of this big diesel on rubber—the great International Super WD9. 


See the kings of the track-types 

INTERNATIONAL CRAWLERS 


If you think BIG and farm BIG consider 
the BIG advantages of an all-soil, all-job, 
all-weather International diesel crawler. 
Here’s unequalled lugging ability to handle 
biggest implements—easy starting and fast 
warm-up — more productive power — low 


maintenance cost. And a size to fit your 
operation—5 models ranging from 33 to 
155 drawbar horsepower. To get the full 
story on famous International Diesel 
Crawlers see your IH Dealer now. He has 
the BIG tools to go with them, too! 
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Now at your IH dealer’s 


36 Drawbar HP 

Low Silhouette 

4-Wheel Type 

With Adjustable Treadsj 

Fast-Hitch and 

Hydra-Touch 

System 


See the dynamic new low-pro 

INTERNATIONAL 300 UTILITY 


See what we mean by feature-packed! Including 
exclusive IH hack . . . click . .. and go Fast Hitch- 
enabling you to switch implements in seconds. Exclu¬ 
sive IH Torque Amplifier drive—enabling you to boost 
pull-power on the go. Improved IH completely inde¬ 
pendent pto—enabling you to start or stop pto-driven 
machines without jar or jerk, with tractor standing or 


on the go. Exclusive IH Hydra-Touch hydraulic imple¬ 
ment control system. Years-ahead IH styling bringing 
you dynamic, low-profile design. Deluxe cushioned 
spring seat with back and arm rests. Check the all-new 
International 300 Utility point-by-point and see why 
it will lead its field. 



Harvester 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


5 great new McCormick 

FARMALLS 

All with exclusive new Fast-Hitch to bring back ... 
click .. .and go convenience to every farm large or 
small. All with the greatest hydraulic systems ever 
developed for more complete implement control! All 
with other big new “Farmall Firsts” to bring you new 
handling ease, new comfort, new economy, new work 
capacity. Choose the new Farmall sized, equipped and 
priced exactly right for you. 

I- 

International Harvester Company 
of Canada Ltd., Dept. G 
208 Hillyard Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 

■ m| •_ Tell me more about the far-advanced features that make the 

WllIC new Internationals and Farmalls leaders in every power class. 
I'm interested in: 

•Cft* [ ] International 300 Utility [ ] International 400 

[ ] Farmall Cub [ ] Farmall 100 [ ] Farmall 200 

[ ] Farmall 300 [ ] Farmall 400 

flcrF [ ] International Crawlers 

Name. 

Catalog Address 

Post Office.„ ..,... ProY . 

My IH Dealer is...... 

I-- 
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DUE TO THE CORROSION-RESISTING QUALITIES of nickel pharmaceuticals are prepared. Even small amounts of 
and nickel alloys they are widely used for vessels in which metallic compounds in a drug can impair its effectiveness. 


INCO NICKEL HELPS SAVE LIVES BY 
PROTECTING THE PURITY OF DRUGS 


An American research scientist arrived in Bolivia 
where a typhus epidemic was raging. He had 200 
grams—the total world’s supply—of a new and 
untested drug called Chloromycetin. 

There was just enough to treat 22 patients. All 
were seriously ill—some with signs of certain death. 

A death certificate had already been 
made out for one typhus victim. 
Forty minutes after receiving Chloro¬ 
mycetin, he asked for a drink of 
water. 

Within a few hours after the drug was administered, 
many of the 22 showed marked improvement. All 
recovered! Chloromycetin went into full production. 




In the processing of Chloromycetin 
and other pharmaceuticals, corrosive 
conditions develop. Nickel or nickel 
alloys play an important part in 
protecting the product from contami- 
nation by metallic compounds. 


Inco research and development teams in 
cooperation with industry have been in the 
forefront of the world’s metallurgical develop¬ 
ments since 1921. The knowledge and ex¬ 
perience gained are among Inco’s greatest 
assets. Inco research points the way to Inco’s 
future. 


“The Romance of Nickel”, a 72-page book, 
fully illustrated, will be sent free on request. 
Bulk copies supplied Secondary School teachers. 




INCO 


A T\ITa 

/NICKELX 

TRADE MARK 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED - 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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SAVAGE ■ STEVENS ■ FOX Firearms 


Under the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

O NE day late in March, I phoned 
an acquaintance in the Trade 
and Commerce department 
whom I hadn’t seen for some time, and 
it was a natural opening to ask him 
how he was. He replied, “I feel de¬ 
pressed.” He wasn’t referring to his 
personal affairs, or to the weather 
(which was foul). He was thinking of 
some events at Washington with which 
his department is closely concerned. 
And thinking about them made him 
unhappy. _ 

That was the week the communique 
on the revised General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade was made public, 
with its granting of a waiver right to 
the United States in the matter of farm 
products, and various other loopholes. 

In the same week, Mr. Howe an¬ 
nounced the contents of a note sent to 
Washington two weeks earlier, setting 
forth the Canadian government’s view 
that a move then developing in Con¬ 
gress to restrict imports of crude oil, 
would have “unfortunate and damag¬ 
ing effects.” 

In the same week, also, a bill was 
introduced in the U.S. Senate designed 
to protect American producers of lead 
and zinc. This meant a renewed at¬ 
tempt to block imports, in the face of 
President Eisenhower’s firm rejection 
of the proposition last year. At that 
time, the President spoke of the effect 
on the economies of friendly countries 
—he was thinking especially of Canada. 

And one further development in 
that week late in March was the news 
of a determined effort in Congress to 
undermine the administration’s farm 
program. This may be the most serious 
threat of all to the dreams of rational 
trade policies among the nations. 


been a steady build-up of surpluses of 
grains and other products. They over¬ 
hang the world market at the present 
time. 

Last year, the courageous U.S. sec¬ 
retary of agiicqlture, Ezra Benson, 
proposed and fought for a relaxation 
of these rigid supports. His idea was 
a system of flexible supports, more 
closely geared to supply and demand. 
And after much turmoil, the Congress 
did with some reluctance give the ad¬ 
ministration part of what it wanted, in 
passing a price support measure be¬ 
tween the limits of 82(4 and 90 per 
cent of parity instead of a rigid 90 per 
cent. 


Stevens 

Model 


WITH f 4J 

SAVAGE ADJUSTABLE CHOKE 


• Instant, Finger-twist Choke Selection 
from Full Through Cylinder. 

• Exclusive, Click Adjustment Settings 
—Clear, Highly Visible Readings. 

• Uniform Patterns—Sura- Kills. 

• Ho Tools or Extra Tubes Required. 


Here’s just the gun for all around shooting. Use it for pest 
protection—upland game—waterfowl shooting or for big 
game with rifled slugs or buckshot. Its smooth, dependable 
action is designed for rugged, year ’round use. Model 
58-AC, equipped with the new Savage Adjustable Choke, 
is today’s outstanding value in the bolt action repeating 
shotgun field. 12, 16 and 20 gauge.„ 

Quality features: Three phase trigger-sear-hammer firing 
mechanism gives clean, crisp trigger pull... non-slip safe¬ 
ty .. . 2-shot detachable clip magazine . . . black tipped 
walnut stock. 

Stevens Model 58 — Same as Model 58-AC but without 
Savage Adjustable Choke. 26 inch full choke barrel. 12, 16 
and 20 gauge. 

Stevens Model 59 —.410 gauge, bolt action, 6-shot tubular 
magazine. 24 inch full choke barrel. Model 58 .410 gauge. 


T HIS wasn’t too much, but at least 
it was progress. But last month a 
bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives which, if it succeeds, 
would restore the status quo. It goes 
back to the straight 90 per cent of 
parity. 

This measure would wreck Mr. 
Benson’s flexible price support formula. 
It might also wreck many a Canadian 
farmer who relies on exports, whether 
to the U.S. or abroad, for his liveli¬ 
hood. 

The fate of this Bill depends on the 
stand taken by the American govern¬ 
ment. Unless it is made a major issue, 
there seems a strong chance of pas¬ 
sage, the more so because its sponsors 
claim to have American labor on their 
side. Mr. Benson himself has recog¬ 
nized this threat to his program when 
in a speech he spoke of “labor leaders 
who have turned farm experts.” 

Back in Ottawa, against this back¬ 
ground, federal ministers are inclined 
to view, with all the more sympathy, 
the recent proposals of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture for a defi¬ 
nite price support formula, instead of 
the present somewhat loose method 
based on the idea of “fair relation- 


E VERY Canadian farmer with an 
interest in the export field must 
have felt uneasy, to say the least, at 
the news that under the terms of the 
new general trade agreement (GATT), 
the U.S. has the right to restrict im¬ 
ports of farm products if these are 
deemed to threaten or interfere with 
the domestic price support program in 
that country. The U.S. has clapped on 
quotas, even under the old arrange¬ 
ment; and these were hotly protested 
by Canada and other exporting coun¬ 
tries as contraventions of GATT. But 
now, it seems, the restrictions are to 
be made respectable, because there are 
words in a document to uphold them. 

Whether there are to be fresh inci¬ 
dents like those concerning dairy prod¬ 
ucts, oats, barley and rye, remains to 
be seen. Mr. Howe has appealed to 
his fellow Canadians to reserve judg¬ 
ment. But they can’t help being aware 
of a continuing threat. 

Here in Ottawa it is well under¬ 
stood that the U.S. government has a 
particularly lively bearcat by the tail. 
The present Republican administration 
is trying to modify a policy of price 
supports, that American farmers have 
come to regard as something almost 
embedded in the constitution. 

The magic figure in this policy is 90 
per cent of “parity” for basic crops. 
This is a guarantee. The result has 


Savage Model 340 Bolt Action Repeating Rifle. 

Modern in design, appearance, performance. Available in three popu¬ 
lar calibers — .222 Rem. and .22 Hornet, the famous accurate, flat 
shooting varmint cartridges, and .30-30 for deer and medium size game. 
Choice of two grades: Standard (shown) and 340-S — a De Luxe 
model with special sights . . . checkered stock and fore-end . . - sling 
screw eyes for carrying strap. 


Free Catalog—please state 
interest: 1. Rifles. 2. Shot¬ 
guns. Write to: 

Savage Arms Corporation 

Chicopee Falls 17, Mass. 


Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees, Small Fruits. 
Ornamental and Shade Trees. Windbreaks. Conifers. 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses. Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 


Testing Communities for Hay Fever. 
The American Foundation for Allergic 
Diseases has recorded an index figure 
for 604 communities, which indicates 
the relative freedom of each com¬ 
munity from hay fever, due to rag¬ 
weed pollen. Any community with an 
index over ten is not recommended to 
persons susceptible to ragweed pol¬ 
len. The index number of Coldwater, 
Michigan, was found to be 190, as 
compared with Alaska, where the in¬ 
dex is zero. V 


"This winter I had to quit work because 
of rheumatic pain,” writes Mr. T. 
Glofcheskie, Wilno, Ont. "I became fear¬ 
ful of being laid up as on a previous 
occasion with rheumatic pain. My pain 
became increasingly severe and spread 
from hip to ankle. Out of bed, the leg felt 
cold as though in cold water, so I stayed 
in bed. A friend persuaded me to take 
T-R-C’s and I’m glad I did. In a short 
while I was relieved of my pain and was 
soon on the job again.” 

Don’t suffer from Rheumatic or Arth¬ 
ritic pain. Take Templeton’s T-R-C’s— 
Canada’s largest-selling proprietary 
medicine to bring quick relief from such 
pain. Only 79^f, $1.50 at druggists. T-34 


Magneto and Diesel Injector Repairs 

Don’t let diesel injector, magneto, generator or starter 
repairs delay your tractor work. Let us do your repairs. 
We offer the fastest service, all work guaranteed. We 
are authorized service stations for American Bosch. 
Eiseman and Wico, Fairbanks-Morse magnetos. Send 
replies direct to: 

BROWN & MURRAY LIMITED 
237 Fort Street Winnipeg I, Manitoba 
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red rich 


[Guide photo 

E. B. Kellog, secretary of the Milk Industry Foundation, Washington, D.C., 
speaking at the Manitoba end of his prairie Dairy Convention tour, entitled 
his address “Whither the Dairy Dither,” 


Dairy Revolution 
Will Slash Costs 


G.W.G. Snobak Denim Sleeveless Coverall 


The dairy industry sees new developments which 
will cut costs and make prices more competitive 

S PEAKING to the 1955 annual dairy door deliveries. Each delivery truck is 

conventions of the three prairie a travelling billboard, and every driver 
provinces, E. B. Kellog, secretary of discourtesy kills carefully nurtured 
the Milk Industry Foundation, Wash- good will. 

ington, D.C., foresaw a revolution in At the Manitoba meeting, Dr. W. E. 
the dairy industry that would cut its Peterson of the University of Minne- 

labor bill as much as 50 per cent. This S c>ta presented some aspects of the 

would be accomplished through the “New Look in Dairying.” Said he, 
widespread use of loose housing of “better producing cows are a ‘must’ in 
cattle, and by increased mechanization improving the efficiency of the dairy 
—several push button dairy farm lay- farm—most of today’s cows are just 
outs have already appeared in certain no t good enough for the dairy farm 
sectors of the United States. of tomorrow.” Researchers at his insti- 

“Technological advances have come tution aim to double the per acre 

slowly to the dairy farms,” he said, production of dairy products, and 

“Thirty years ago the prairie wheat quadruple production per hour of 
farmer produced about a bushel of labor. In the dairy farm of tomorrow, 
wheat for each hour of labor—today one man with modern equipment will 
he produces three bushels in that time, be able to milk, feed, and care for 100 
This represents an increase in labor cows with less than eight hours of 
efficiency of 200 per cent. During that actual work per day.—C.V.F. V 

same period milk producing efficiency 
has improved by only 20 per cent. |j g 
Fortunately we have learned better 
ways of handling cows, and putting Grain Stocks 
up roughage. For one thing, we now 

know we can let the milking machine yv/TIEA’l pioduction in the United 

vacuum carry our milk, thus eliminat- ” States last year amounted to 

ing the bucket, plus miles and hours about 969 million bushels, making a 
of walking. The dairy farms of the wheat stock total (as of January 1, 
future will be larger than the average 1955), of 1.46 billion bushels. The 
unit today, and have less people on difference between this total and the 
them, but there will be more special- amount of wheat owned or pledged 
; s t s ” to the government under its various 

Advertising in the dairy industry disposal programs gives the approxi- 
could be made more effective, Kellog mate amount left for the free market, 
believes. More of it should be directed With 425 million bushels of the 1954 
toward ’teen-agers because ’teen-agers crop placed under support in the crop 
from well-to-do families are among the l°an program, and about 725 million 
most ill-nourished individuals in the bushels (January 31 inventory) held 
United States. The bargain-hunting by the U.S.D.A. s Commodity Credit 
housewife must be told what a bar- Corporation, there remains a free 
gain milk really is—the food value of market total of some 310 million 
a quart of milk, and how one hour’s bushels. With a normal disappearance 
work in industry today will buy two- rate, this would indicate a tight free 
thirds more milk at retail prices than market before new crop wheat is 
it did from 1935 to 1939. Milk dis- available. 

tributors could make or break an ad- In regard to other grains, the 
vertising program by the manner in U.S.D.A. reports that record quantities 
which they conducted their plants, and of six major types have been placed 
the type of person chosen for door-to- under the 1954 crop support program. 


and Longer-Wearing Too! 


★ “RED STRAP” BIB AND PANT 

OVERALLS 

★“TEXAS RANGER” SHIRTS 

★ “COWBOY KING” RIDER PANTS 

& SHIRTS 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct stating garments and 
sizes you require and dealer's name, 
and your order will be promptly filled. 


THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT 
COMPANY LTD. 
EDMONTON 


DR. LARSON'S 


REDUCES 

DANGER 
OF INFECTION 


Trade Mark 

STRAWBERRIES 

PLANT AND PICK THIS YEAR 
Write now for "HIT PARADE OF PLANTS” for 1955 

PEIMO PARK PERENNIAL GARDENS, WESTON, ONT. 


NOT NECESSARY TO REMOVE UNTIL TEAT IS HEALED 
SIMPLY REMOVE CAP FOR HAND OR MACHINE MILKING 

Comes in Antiseptic Solution Pf\jt 

A.V.P. LIMITED. DISTRIBUTORS fill 
KINGSTON WINNIPEG 
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These include 30.4 million hundred¬ 
weight of rice, 114.2 million bushels 
of barley, 41 million bushels of soy¬ 
beans, 73.8 million bushels of oats, 7.2 
million bushels of rye, and 64.1 mil¬ 
lion hundredweight of grain sorg¬ 
hums. Of all the grains placed under 
support so far, only corn shows a 
decided drop in quantity (over 60 per 
cent) from the amount supported in 
the previous year. V 

Canadians 
Eat More Meat 

HE per capita meat consumption 
for Canada last year was about 
four pounds greater than in 1953, ac¬ 
cording to latest D.B.S. figures. Con¬ 
sumption of beef, veal and lamb 
showed an increase, while that of pork 
and canned meats was somewhat 
lower. Total meat production (less 
offal, but including estimated meat 
equivalent of animals exported alive) 
was 2,247 million pounds in 1954, as 
compared to 2,059 million pounds the 
previous year—an increase of about 
nine per cent. In most lines, however, 
meat exports showed an increase of 
from 30 to 50 per cent. V 

Farm Land 
Does Hula Dance 

I N a ten-square-mile wheat area of 
the Columbia Basin near Othello, 
Washington, farmers provide then- 
own earthquakes. About 200 of the 
tremors have been experienced since 
the beginning of this year, accom¬ 
panied by subterranean growls, and 
shifting, swaying ground which causes 
silos and water towers to stagger, walls 
to crack, and household pictures to 
move from their hangings. Geologists 
say underground rock formations are 
shifting because of the weight of new 
irrigation water being pumped onto 
the dry lands of the Basin. The 
rumblings are expected to continue for 
some time over an increasing area, but 
the disturbances are not expected to 
lead to anything serious. Just another 
case of Nature’s displeasure when her 
delicate balance is disturbed. V 

Emergency 
Drought Funds 

ROUGHT conditions in the south¬ 
ern Great Plains sectors of 
Colorado, Kansas', Oklahoma, Texas, 
and New Mexico are reported to be 
worse than last year. In 1954, damage 
from the blowing of plowed acreages 
was more extensive than ih most years 
of the “black Thirties.” To meet this 
disaster, the U.S. government last year 
appropriated $15 million as an emer¬ 
gency payment to assist dust bowl 
farmers in emergency tillage opera¬ 
tions to combat the soil blowing 
menace. Once a crop has been killed, 
or a piece of rangeland blown out, the 
only defence a farmer has is to "chisel” 
or “list” his fields. This consists of 
plowing with special tillage equipment 
which pulls up damp clods from the 
subsoil. These lie on the loose surface 
and help to hold it down. 

Over one-half of these emergency 
funds have been spent, and, if needed, 
the remainder is available for this 


How would you like to put $10 in your 
pocket every day you operate your 
tractor1 That’s what Glen Depencier 
and many other Caterpillar owners 
are doing since they switched from a 
gas, wheel tractor to a CAT* Diesel 
Crawler Tractor! 

That $10 bill per day represents only 
the fuel savings. Would you like to do 
your heavy farm work in a third to a 
half less time? What would that mean 
to you in the rush season when minutes 
are dollars? How much leisure time 
would you have for better farming? 

How would you like to increase the 
value of your farm ... level, subsoil, 
build ponds, clear, ditch, landscape, 
log off your timber? 

How would you like to earn extra 
money by farm power contracting ... 


by increasing the size of your farming 
operation without hiring more help? 

If you want to do all this... and 
more ... see your Caterpillar Dealer! 
He’ll bring the tractor you need to 
your farm and you can prove to your¬ 
self how a Cat Diesel Tractor will earn 
money for you! Compare the extra 
values: Independent gasoline starting 
system that preconditions the diesel 
and starts it in the coldest weather. 
Full-flow oil filter system with its own 
oil cooler for longer engine life. Long- 
lived design that means extra years of 
low-cost service. Burns low-cost, 
power-rich furnace oil. 

These are but a few of the ways a 
Caterpillar Diesel Tractor will put 
more profit in your pocket this spring. 
Your dealer will show you many more. 
Name the date ... he’ll demonstrate! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL., U.S.A. 


FREE BOOKLET! 

“Working with Wheat” 
Write Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Dept. CG45, Peoria, III., U.S. A. 


I CATERPILLAR 4 

♦Both Cat and Caterpillar arc registered trademarks 

Farm Tractors • Tool Bars • Engines • Earthmoving Equipment 
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crossways 


WILL LOAD 15 FEET 
HIGH IF NECESSARY! 

You save 50% of your twine 
cost because bales are tied 


• Binder or baler twine can be 
used. 

• Choice of three sizes of bales. 
Varies from 30, 45 or 75 lbs. 
for easier handling. 


THE CLAAS PICK-UP BALER 

• Ideal for baling slightly damp hay to get the most protein and no spoiled bales. 


Proven performance under western Canadian conditions. Thirty years of manufacturing experience go into the making 

of this machine. 


• Specially low-priced • Saves 50% of your twine 

• The best baler investment any farmer can make. 


• Saves time and labor 


Years of proven performance 
with many satisfied customers 
in western Canada 

BECAUSE 


CLAAS SUPER COMBINE 

THE FIRST COMBINE WITH BUILT-IN STRAW BALER 

AND CHAFF SAVER 


Attention Livestock Producers! 


Don't waste your straw 
and chaff when you 
can save it in one 
operation with 
this machine! 


FEATURE FOR FEATURE YOU CAN'T MATCH A CLAAS 


1. IT BALES YOUR STRAW AND CHAFF COM¬ 
PACTLY — NO WASTE! 

2. 60-bushel grain tank speeds up operations. 

3. Chain hoist quickly folds cutter bar up out of 
the way to pass through an 8-ft. gate. 

4. A small 1-2 plow tractor pulls it with ease. 

5. 3-speed pickup will handle ANY crop efficiently. 


6. Hydraulic table lift gives instant height control. 

7. Crops just don’t grow too heavy for this machine. 

8. Handles a 16-foot swath with ease. 

9. Super capacity 50-inch cylinder and 13'x4%' shaker 
handles more grain in less time with no grain loss. 

10. Adjustable cylinder speed for greater capacity 
control. 

11. Straw cutter and spreader available. 


THESE TWO MACHINES HAVE PROVEN TOPS IN 
PERFORMANCE FOR FARMERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


FREE INFORMATION 
NO OBLIGATION 
Write Today! 


ALBERTA ENGINEERING 

LIMITED 

WETASKIWIN - ALBERTA 

Western Canadian Claas Distributors 
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year. In addition, U.S.D.A. officials 
have announced that emergency feed 
programs will be started for dust bowl 
farmers and ranchers, whereby the 
government pays half the freight costs, 
up to $10 a ton, for shipping hay into 
the drought areas. It will also pay one 
dollar on the cost of every 100 pounds 
of grain purchased by the dust bowlers 
to keep their foundation herds and 
flocks alive. V 

Robot 

Farmer 

T HE Wall Street Journal tells of a 
new device called the Robot Auto¬ 
matic Stock Feeder that will feed a 
farmer’s livestock while the latter 
snoozes in his bed. An electrically 
operated switch controls the system, 
and can be set to feed cattle auto¬ 
matically from one to 24 times a day. 
The switch sets a horn blowing at the 
required feeding time which calls the 
animals to dinner, and a few minutes 
later, activates a mechanism which 
measures out the right amount of feed 
into the trough. Cows soon learn what 
the horn blowing is about, and come 
on the run. Once the noise has be¬ 
gun, the switch will wait from two to 
55 minutes, depending on the setting, 
before the device starts to dish out 
the food. This is to allow time for 
stragglers to get to the trough. The 
feeding mechanism also grinds up the 
feed as well as doling it out. Mean¬ 
while, the farmer doesn’t have to set 
foot outside the house. V 

GATT- 

With Reservations 

F ROM the new General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade a structure 
arises which is similar to the last one, 
except that it is built on a somewhat 
weaker foundation. The weak points, 
of course, are the shifting sands of 
surplus agricultural products disposal, 
namely as it concerns the United 
States. Under the new agreement the 
American government has retained the 
right to impose quantitative restric¬ 
tions on farm produce of other coun¬ 
tries, including Canada, whenever 
these imports threaten to interfere 
with the operation of their own sur¬ 
plus disposal legislation. Although the 
old agreement contained a loophole 
which allowed this action, it was safe¬ 
guarded by a provision that acreage 
restrictions and other remedial meas¬ 
ures must first be taken by the coun¬ 
try concerned to cut surplus produc¬ 
tion. The new agreement contains no 
such safeguard, nonetheless, in the 
words of C. D. Howe, “half a loaf is 
better than none”—“none” meaning no 
agreement at all. V 

Marketing Boards 
Take Federal Powers 

T HIRTEEN provincial marketing 
boards in Canada have secured an 
extension of their powers to the inter¬ 
provincial and export fields, under 
provisions of the Federal Marketing 
Act of 1949. Five of these are in On¬ 
tario, three in British Columbia, two 
in New Brunswick, two in Nova 
Scotia, and one in Prince Edward Is¬ 
land. V 
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Get It 

At a Glance 


A ’round the world news tour that ivill take 
less than ten minutes of your time to complete 


Wheat and barley will continue to 
be bought by Japan in large quantities 
for many years to come because her 
population is growing more rapidly 
than agricultural production. In urban 
sectors wheat is replacing rice as a 
major item in the Japanese diet. The 
current year’s foodgrain deficit will be 
from two, to two and one-haff million 
tons of wheat, and 500 to 700 thou¬ 
sand tons of barley. This will be made 
up by imports from the U.S., Canada, 
and Australia. V 

Margarine makers in Great Britain 
are having considerable success with 
a margarine containing 10 per cent 
cream butter, and a new mixture 
which contains not less than 25 per 
cent cream by weight. The former 
sells for 28 cents (U.S.) per pound, 
and the latter 31.5 cents per pound- 
standard margarine sells in England 
for 26.9 cents a pound. V 


ing, and a return to the open market. 
The South American country com¬ 
pleted its bulk contracts “only with 
greatest difficulty,” according to Argen¬ 
tina’s Minister of Agriculture, because 
better prices were always obtainable 
in other markets. On a trader-to-trader 
basis, however, they can supply Great 
Britain with all the beef needed—up to 
90 per cent of it chilled, if that is what 
the market calls for. V 

The Ministry of Food in Great 
Britain is trying to get out of the 
butter and cheese trade when the few 
remaining contracts end this year. Im¬ 
ported bacon is also bulk purchased, 
but government trading in this com¬ 
modity, too, will be ended as soon 
as possible. Bulk purchased butter, 
cheese, and bacon from Ministry stores 
have been sold in competition with 
home produced and privately imported 
products. V 


Farm exports are on the increase 
and farm imports on the decrease in 
the United States. A growing pros¬ 
perity in many other countries, the 
offering of U.S. surpluses at competi¬ 
tive prices, shipments under foreign 
economic assistance, and poor crops in 
Europe are said to be responsible for 
the rise in exports. Plentiful U.S. home 
supplies, and lower prices are believed 
to have cut imports. V 

The current Australian wheat crop 
is estimated at about 167 million 
bushels, about 15 per cent below the 
crops of the past two years. Heavy 
rains during early December delayed 
harvesting operations in many im¬ 
portant wheat producing areas. Includ¬ 
ing 93 million bushels of carryover 
from last year, the total Australian 
wheat stocks should total about 239 
million bushels. V 


New Zealand cheddar cheese to the 
amount of two and a quarter million 
pounds landed here recently amid the 
bitter complaints of Canadian pro¬ 
ducers. This is the first New Zealand 
cheese to arrive in Canada since early 
1952 when the former voluntarily can¬ 
celled unfilled Canadian contracts to 
help strengthen sagging cheese prices 
here. V 

New Zealand’s dairy products have 
sold surprisingly well in the past year, 
and prospects for this year are very 
good. From August to December, 
1954, 19.8 million pounds of butter 
went to Great Britain, and 22.9 mil¬ 
lion pounds to Russia. The Dairy 
Products Marketing Commission has 
been able to announce an increase in 
the guaranteed price of export butter 
and cheese of about 0.77 cent per 
pound of butterfat. V 


Value of the Canadian dollar should 

be lowered so that it will be on a par 
with the American dollar, says the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
Farmers in this country are losing 
money on exports of farm products 
because of the high value of our 
dollar. V 

Australian meat and wool producers 
are seeking to recall their country’s 
15-year meat agreement with Great 
Britain when it comes up for review 
this year, on the grounds that ex¬ 
porters should be given the right to 
sell meat to other countries. A decline 
in British meat consumption because 
of wartime restrictions caused a de¬ 
creased demand for Australian meat 
and a pile up of the latter’s cold stor¬ 
age stocks. V 

A rising demand for chilled beef in 
Great Britain, in preference to the 
frozen product, is posing a problem 
for Australian producers. Distance of 
the latter from the U.K. market makes 
it difficult to land Australian chilled 
beef in really first class condition. V 

Meat producers in Argentina have 
welcomed the end of British bulk buy- 


American farmers face nearly three 
times the competitive imports of other 
sectors of their economy. Under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the 
U.S. is importing $1.7 billion in com¬ 
petitive farm products while foreign 
countries continue restrictions against 
U.S. farm commodities, including lard, 
poultry, and animal products. V 

A new system of wheat classification 
and grading, based on the Canadian 
and United States systems, is being 
introduced in Turkey to assist that 
country to maintain its new role as a 
wheat exporter. The present system of 
visual inspections will give way to 
a more thorough analysis, and two 
classes of wheat will be recognized: 
Durum wheat and Bread wheat—these, 
in turn, will be divided into three sub¬ 
classes. V 

Hard spring wheat, the best storage 
wheat obtainable, amounts to only 20 
to 25 per cent of the total U.S. crop. 
This is grown along the Canadian 
border from Minnesota to Oregon. 
About half the wheat grown in North 
America could be hard spring wheat, 
but two-thirds of it would have to be 
grown in Canada. V 



CUT WORMS 
ROOT MAGGOTS 
WIREW0RMS 
WHITE GRUBS 

andother 
soil insects 
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For best results use CHI PM AN Alkrin §.\% 
BEFORE PLANTING. Comes if handy 

shaker tin . . . just dust or spray it oh . .y. sure 


death to destructive soil insects!. 


ASK yOUR DEALER ABOUT ALDRIN AND OTHER 
PROVEN PRODUCTS, INCLUDING: 

ATOX - for potato RIDSECT AEROSOL - GARDENITE-A 
bugs, caterpillars, for flies, clothes moths, mineral plant food, 
and cabbage and other household Contains essential 
worms. insect pests. trace elements. 

All-Purpose Fruit and Garden Dust All-Purpose Fruit and Garden Spray 

— for ALL your garden problems 
Dust comes in handy pumper-gun container. 

Also available: ABOL - MALATHION - DDT - DIELDRIN 

CHI PM AN CHEMICAL5 

LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG. Branches: Edmonton, Saskatoon, Moose J*w 
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(Self-Locking) 

CATTLE AND 
SHEEP 

EARTAQS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL’S,” 494'/ 2 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 


BRING YOUR 

LIVESTOCK TROUBLES TO US! 

We may be able to help you. Advice given 
free. We can help in cases of Heaves, Colic, 
Kidney Trouble, Lameness, Sweeney, Fistula, 
Lump Jaw, Garget. Worms in Hogs, and many 
other ailments. All remedies guaranteed. 
Direct from 

FLEMING BROTHERS, Picton, Ontario 

or from your Drug Store 
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Dominion RoyalTires 


will help keep things moving on your farm, too! 


Dominion Royal Tires keep your wheeled equipment 
working for you. Through rain, sleet, mud, snow, your 
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For Your Tractor — 

DOMINION ROYAL 


tractor pulls to capacity . . . your truck hauls 
a full load . . . your car carries you 
where you want to go —every time! 


Always gets you there! Starts 
where others slip — stops 
where others skid! Keeps you 
going on slippery hills, through 
heavy mud, deepest snow. 


Hauls a full load anywhere, 
anytime! Gives deeper-grip¬ 
ping traction in the roughest 
going . . . smoother mileage 
on the highway. 


For Your Car — 

DOMINION ROYAL 


Gives All-Weather Pulling 
Power! Out-pulls, out-works, 
outlasts other tractor tires! 
Extra lug bracings prevent 
lay-back, slippage. Extra tough 
carcass. Deeper, wider tread. 


For Your Truck — 

DOMINION ROYAL 


Your noarost Dominion Royal 
Farm Tiro Doalor has tiros to 
moot your exact needs. 




Feeder cattle ready for the market. [Guide photo 


Rate of Gain 
Of Beef Calves 

N feeding beef calves from weaning 
at six months of age, it has been 
found that bulls gain most rapidly, 
steers fall into second place and 
heifers into third. The economy of 
gain follows the same order. 

During last winter bull and heifer 
calves were fed individually at the 
Scott Experimental Station, in Sas¬ 
katchewan. There were seven head of 
each. For the first few weeks they 
were fed two pounds of hay to each 
pound of grain. 

The average daily gain for the seven 
bull calves, over a 174-day feeding 
period, was 2.36 pounds; for the seven 
heifers, over a 230-day feeding period, 
it was 1.62 pounds. The grain require¬ 
ment per hundred pounds of gain 
was 446 pounds for bulls and 541 for 
heifers. 

During the feeding period the pro¬ 
portion of hay was reduced, until 
finally a proportion of three to four 
pounds of grain to each pound of hay 
was reached. 

The average daily grain intake 
reached 14 pounds for the heifers and 
18 pounds for the bulls. The bulls 
were fed until they weighed 900 
pounds, and the heifers until they 
weighed 800 pounds. The bulls took 
an average of 374 days to reach this 
weight, and the heifers an average of 
441 days. 

The grain mixture for the test was 
approximately two-thirds oats by 
weight and one-third barley, with 10 
per cent linseed meal in the early part 
of the experiment. By the middle of 
the feeding period the proportions 
were reversed to one-third oats and 
two-thirds barley, with the linseed 
meal being cut to five per cent. V 

Feedlot Ideas 
From Alberta 

NDY AIRTH, who is feeding 260 
steers this winter from his 500 
irrigated acres at Brooks, Alberta, likes 
to keep up with new ideas. In a rich 
Scottish accent he points out that the 
210 pigs he runs in the feedlot pay 
for the hired help. He buys the pigs 
as feeders in the fall, provides them 
with a deep bed of straw in the 
comer, protected from the steers by 
a couple of poles, feeds them a little 
grain, and they do the rest themselves. 


Hogs follow steers on the feedlots in 
many countries; Andy is satisfied that 
in Alberta it's a good way to pick up 
a few extra dollars. 

With more talk of silage the past 
few years, he is trying it for his own 
winter feeding, using corn to bolster 
yields from the fertile acres. In 1953, 
he used a pit silo, but found the heavy 
land failed to provide adequate drain¬ 
age. Before the 1954 crop was ready, 
he had built a surface silo of lumber, 
banked the sides with earth, and the 
cattle were munching good com silage 
when The Country Guide visited the 
lot early in January.—D.R.B. V 

Range Management 
For More Grass 

OU can’t grow grass without rain, 
but it takes more than rain to 
produce maximum yields of grass. 
Although over 14 inches of rain fell 
in an area studied by the Swift 
Current Experimental Station in the 
period April to August of 1954, com¬ 
pared with nine inches in the same 
period of 1953, there was a greater 
growth of grass in the year of less 
rainfall. The difference was in tem¬ 
perature and sunshine. In 1954 it was 
too cool and cloudy for a maximum 
growth of grass. 

At Swift Current, on native range 
consisting largely of speargrass and 
blue gramagrass, it was found that 
only 1,150 pounds of forage were pro¬ 
duced per acre in 1954, about 85 per 
cent of the 1953 production. South of 
Cadillac, where speargrass and grama¬ 
grass predominate, the comparative 

1954 and 1953 yields were 740 
pounds and 1,100 pounds, and on the 
benchland of the Cypress Hills, where 
rough fescue is the common native 
grass, the relative yields were 1,125 
pounds and 1,350 pounds. 

From these observations it appears 
that rainfall alone is not enough to 
produce maximum grass yields. How¬ 
ever, despite the fact that 1954 was 
poorer than 1953, the 1954 produc¬ 
tion was well over the long-term 
average, and the estimated grass 
carryover is much more than the 40 
to 50 per cent that is recommended for 
range maintenance. Because a high 
carryover is usually associated with 
good growth the following spring, the 

1955 range production should be 
equal to or greater than the long¬ 
time average yield. 
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There is nothing that ranchers or 
farmers can do to increase sunshine or 
raise temperatures, but they can apply 
pasture management practices that 
will maintain ranges in their present 
thrifty state. Since 1950 range pas¬ 
tures have been producing heavily, 
and at the same time have improved 
in condition. The practices recom¬ 
mended to ensure continued produc¬ 
tion include conservative stocking, 
the provision of stock watering sites 
within two miles of each other, and 
the development of one or two acres 
of crested wheatgrass pasture per cow 
for early spring grazing. V 

Shipping Fever 
Progress 

AST fall, the Health of Animals 
Division worked with 9,000 head 
of cattle going from western farms 
and ranches to eastern feedlots in 
search of an answer to shipping fever. 
Though Dr. Ken Wells, reporting to 
the annual meeting of the Western 
Stock Growers’ Association, confessed 
that no final conclusion could be 
drawn, he noted the promising results 
of the year’s work. Emphasizing the 
importance of the research program, 
he pointed out that the loss from 
shipping fever in Alberta in 1951 was 
estimated at half a million dollars. 

Describing the work, he said that 
of 2,093 animals bacterin-treated in 
the west at least ten days before going 
east, ten finally died of shipping fever, 
or 0.4 per cent. Of 4,062 serum- 
treated before shipment, 35 died, or 
0.86 per cent, and of the 3,255 con¬ 
trols that were sent east without pre¬ 
ventives, and followed to their eastern 
destination, 30 died, or 0.92 per cent. 

Dr. Wells noted one more inter¬ 
esting factor in the year’s work. Some 
of the animals were post-mortemed in 
an attempt to find the organisms 
causing death. Several of them showed 
heavy infestation of the germ Pasteur- 
ella hemolytica, against which present 
protective agents have no effect. This 
he noted, might be of considerable 
aid in developing a better protection 
for the animals, and he called for a 
broad research program to learn more 
of the disease. V 

A Bigger Profit 
From Grade A Hogs 

T HE suggestion is frequently made 
that a hog feeder can make more 
money from a “Bl” hog than he can 
from an “A”. This contention is not 
borne out by investigations made by 
the Alberta Department of Agriculture 
or the University of Alberta. They 
have established that the “A” hog is 
the biggest money maker. 

Investigations were made on “A”, 
“Bl”, “B3”, “C”, and “Heavy” hogs. 
All weighed 200 pounds, live, except 
the “B3” at 240 pounds and the 
“Heavy” at 250 pounds. At $24.50 a 
hundred for “A’s” the price for the 
“A” carcasses was $38.75; the “Bl’s” 
fetched $2.50 less than the “A’s”, the 
“B3’s” fetched $2.47 more than the 
“A’s”, the Grade “C” fetched $6.50 
less than the “A’s” and the “Heavy” 
fetched $3.08 less than the “A’s”. 

A comparison of the returns from 
the “A”, the “Bl” and the “C” shows 
a clear advantage for the “A”. The 
“B3” fetched a larger gross figure, but 


this is more than offset by the fact 
that a “B3” is fed a full two weeks 
longer and consumes an additional 
200 pounds of feed. The loss of feed 
value on the “Heavy” is greater. 

Even small differences in weight 
can influence profit. The University of 
Alberta compared hogs under 210 
pounds with those from 220 to 230 
pounds: “The large reduction in profit 
over feed costs occurred in the pigs 
marketed at 220 to 230 pounds, which 
returned $1.39 less per hundred 
pounds, live weight, than those mar¬ 
keted under 210 pounds.” V 

Eliminating 
Cattle Lice 

F OR the past three years cattle lice 
have been a serious problem in 
Alberta. The situation has reached 
the point where the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association decided at their 
last general meeting that the problem 
of cattle lice was amongst the first 
four major, problems facing the cattle 
industry. 

Lice and their effects are normally 
first noticed in January and February. 
Cattle become anemic and susceptible 
to disease. They are not resistant to 
quick changes in temperature and the 
more seriously infested animals may 
even die as a direct or indirect result 
of the activities of lice. 

The ideal time to treat for lice is in 
the fall when the animals can be easily 
sprayed. This is frequently neglected, 
and in cold weather the only control 
possible is dusting. When winter treat¬ 
ing is necessary a rotenone dust is 
effective. Ordinary warble powder, 
prepared for spraying machines, can 
be used on small numbers of animals- 
for larger herds the five per cent dust 
can be cut to one per cent. The entire 
body, including the underside, should 
be treated. 

Spraying is preferable, and advan¬ 
tage should be taken of warm weather 
which makes it possible. Individually 
treated animals should be kept away 
from the rest of the herd until the 
whole herd can be treated. 

It is safe to assume that if one or 
two animals are badly infested that 
most of the herd will be lousy. V 

Cultivated Pasture 
For Lambs 

PASTURE experiment which at¬ 
tempts to simulate dryland live¬ 
stock farms has been recently reported 
by the Swift Current Experimental 
Station. It could be important to sheep 
raisers. 

Seven-acre fields were managed in 
a way designed to provide hay for the 
winter season, in addition to summer 
pasture, for six ewes and their lambs. 
Results of the tests were recorded in 
terms of the hay produced, pasture 
consumed by the grazing animals, the 
summer increase in the weights of 
lambs and ewes, and the pounds of 
lamb and mutton sold. During the past 
three years these seven-acre “farms” 
produced considerably more feed than 
required, while fat 90 and 100-pound 
lambs were sold during September of 
both 1953 and 1954. 

Both annual and perennial crops 
were used. Crested wheatgrass pro¬ 
vided spring grazing, while either in- 




3 ways to pick the best mower 



YOURS ARE THE EYES of experience. You can see that New Idea Mowers are quick 
and easy on-and-off . . . important when you’re racing the weather. The heavy-duty 
tubular-steel frame catches the eye immediately. There’s no question about the 
rugged sickle bar and knife. Note that it’s easy to store . . . and the quick-change, 
self-adjusting pitman straps... but why tell you what to look for? You know! 



BECAUSE YOUR EARS are trained through years of listening, you’ll appreciate the 
sound of a New Idea mower — honed and tuned to close tolerances, perfect align¬ 
ment. No loose-sounding clatter on a New Idea! 



MOST NEW IDEA DEALERS prefer to show New Idea equipment working out in the field, 
rather than in a showroom. Ask your New Idea dealer to bring the mower model you 
want to your farm for a trial (semi-mounted or full-trailing — with or without 
hydraulic lift). 

Only by working a New Idea mower can you satisfy yourself it really does cut clean 
on sharp turns — shears easily through the thickest stands. Test New Idea Mowers 
these three ways.. . There’s absolutely no obligation of any sort. 


ftl£w Idea 


FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, division JJVCO distributing corr*. 


Mail Coupon for Free Illustrated Literature: 

U Semi-mounted mower 
□ Full-trailing mower 
H High-wheel side-rake and tedder 
I] Low-wheel side-rake and tedder 


0 Twine or wire-tie baler 
All-purpose elevator 
□ “New Ideas for Handling Hay*'. 
□ I am a student. I farm_acres 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


REGINA - SASKATOON - YORKTON 
PRINCE ALBERT-SWIFT CURRENT 

Kern Farm Equipment Ltd. 

WINNIPEG 

Allied Farm Equipment Ltd* 
Sutherland Ave. at King 


CALGARY 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Cor. 7th Avenue & 6th St. East 

VANCOUVER 10, B. C. 

Rendell Tractor & Equip. Co. Ltdj 
62 West 4th Street 
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MEETING PLACE 


What Determines Livestock Prices? 



There’s an old saying that goes 
“You can’t get more out of any¬ 
thing than there is in it”. This 
is particularly true of the house¬ 
wife’s purse. The dollars she has 
to spend for meat and other foods 
depends on the money in her 
purse. But the meat she can buy 
depends on the quantity available 
on the market. These factors 
account for the ups and downs 
in meat prices. 

The variations in the supply of 
meats are due to ups and downs 
in the livestock marketings at 
different times in the year. From 
week to week, there can be sharp 
changes in the receipts at the 
stockyards and packing plants. 
These relate back to how farmers 
felt about raising cattle, hogs or 
sheep; the housing available, 
feed conditions, etc. Weather and 
other factors also have a bearing 
on current marketings. Imports 
and exports sometimes affect the 
local supply situation. 

Quick Action Needed 

Meat in almost every form is very 
perishable. Fluctuation in supply 
requires quick action on the part 
of handlers to ensure proper 
disposal. Freezing meat in times of 
heavy marketing must be limited 


by the prospects for eventual sale. 
Thus storage helps only in a 
minor way to even out the effects 
of ups and downs in the immediate 
supply. 

From year to year Canadian 
housewives spend a fairly regular 
proportion of their income on 
meat but there is considerable 
variation in the amount spent each 
week. Naturally, during the winter 
months demand is stronger for 
roasts and stews ... in summer, 
for steaks, hamburgers and 
ready cooked meats for quick 
preparation of meals and lunches. 
But other things come into it. . . 
holidays, religious beliefs, weather 
. . . all cause sudden changes in 
the demand for meat. The price 
of one meat item compared with 
another, or competitive foods, can 
cause a decided switch in 
purchases. 

So we see, while the housewife 
spends what she can afford on 
meat, the quantity she gets de¬ 
pends on price. She is encouraged 
to buy more when the price suits 
her and discouraged from buying 
when she feels the price is too 
high. This results in prices fluc¬ 
tuating with the supply that is 
available. 



CONSUMPTION OF 

MEATS 

AND 

POULTRY 




(lb. per capita) 


Total 

Total 

Year 

Beef 

Veal 

Pork 

Lamb 

Meat 

Poultry 

1947 

67.2 

9.5 

51.9 

4.8 

145.4 

24.8 

1948 

57.5 

10.9 

53.9 

3.5 

135.3 

19.2 

1949 

56.5 

9.1 

59.2 

3.0 

138.5 

21.2 

1950 

50.3 

9.2 

60.8 

2.5 

133.7 

22.0 

1951 

44.1 

7.7 

67.8 

2.6 

133.9 

23.2 

1952 

44.7 

6.7 

65.9 

1.9 

132.9 

29.6 

1953 

59.1 

9.1 

57.0 

2.3 

140.1 

27.1 

1954 (Est’d) 66.0 

10.0 

56.3 

2.6 

147.8 

30.5 
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"DOC” BROWNELL'S CORNER 




When all’s said and done, it’s the 
number of dollars that housewives 
spend on meat divided by the 
pounds of meat available, that 
determines meat prices. And it’s 
meat prices that determine what 


prices can be paid to the livestock 
producer for his animals. It seems 
to me that ups and downs in price 
provide a balancing influence over 
the uncontrollable factors of sup¬ 
ply and demand. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL OF CANADIAN MEAT PACKERS 


LIVESTOCK 


termediate wheatgrass, sweet clover, 
or oats was used for mid-summer pas¬ 
ture. Russian wild ryegrass, oats or 
crested wheatgrass was used for fall 
grazing. Alfalfa was grown with all 
perennial grasses. Any of the crops 
were cut for hay, depending on the 
growth and the need for pasture. 

Daily gains of lambs averaged 0.45 
pound per day, with individual lambs 
gaining as much as 0.6 pound. Gains 
were relatively constant throughout 
the summer until the lambs reached a 
weight of about 85 pounds, after which 
the rate of gain dropped considerably. 

Returns per acre were satisfactory. 
The production of forage was slightly 
over one and a half tons per acre per 
year, and this provided enough feed 
for the stock, as well as permitting the 
accumulation of a reserve of nearly 
one ton of feed per ewe. 

Livestock sales amounted to seven 
pounds of wool and 85 pounds of 
lamb per acre per year. V 

Heavy Losses of 
Small Pigs 

PPROXIMATELY 30 per cent of 
the small pigs born each year do 
not live to reach weaning age. It might 
appear that the death of one small pig 
out of a litter does not represent a 


Keeping Ahead 
Of Hog Problems 

. A. INNES sets his sights well 
into the future, in planning his 
hog program at Ogden, Alberta. Last 
fall, he retained more of his top gilts 
than usual and boosted the breeding 
herd to 30 sows. Such a program fits 
well this year, when prices of market 
hogs have fallen off. 

Most of the new gilts are from his 
Prince Edward Island, high-scoring, 
Advanced Registry animals. He calls 
Island stock unquestionably the most 
suitable for Canadian conditions. 
Breeders there have been selecting 
rigidly for A.R. performance, and 
have developed a strain which is 
superb when graded on the rail. They 
are lean and meaty, and therefore 
suited to a market overburdened with 
animal fats. 

Though they have proved dis¬ 
appointing to many western stockmen, 
Mr. Innes says it is all a matter of 
acclimatization. He has brought both 
gilts and boars from the Island at 70 
or 80 pounds in early spring, grown 


very serious loss, but it must be re¬ 
membered that it costs very little 
more, over and above feed, to raise a 
fitter of eight pigs than it does one of 
seven; certainly the loss of three pigs 
out of every ten farrowed will sharply 
reduce the profit from farm hog 
enterprises. 

The Experimental Farm, Brandon, 
Manitoba, reports that 58 per cent of 
these pre-weaning deaths take place 
within three days of birth, and over 
70 per cent occur within a week of 
farrowing. A third of the pre-weaning 
deaths are a result of crushing or 
trampling, which makes it abundantly 
clear that increased care and attention 
for the sow during and immediately 
after farrowing will increase the 
number of pigs that reach market age. 

A sow that is going to farrow should 
be placed in a clean, disinfected pen 
which is equipped with guard rails; 
there should also be facilities for pro¬ 
viding additional needed heat for the 
young pigs. A proper pen will reduce 
deaths due to both tramping and 
chilling. 

Sows should be given a fight, mild 
laxative at farrowing time. Feeds such 
as oats, bran and shorts are useful at 
this time; as the sow’s appetite im¬ 
proves they can be replaced with 
heavier feeds, so that the sow is on full 
feed about a week after farrowing. V 


them out on summer pasture, and 
found them hardy and vigorous by 
fall. 

He has tried Large White pigs, too, 
and has even won show championships 
with individuals of this lop-eared, 
British breed. Nevertheless, while they 
can contribute vigor to the Yorkshire, 
Innes has found them a little dis¬ 
appointing on the rail. 

Disease control, too, means heading 
off trouble before it gets started. 
Erysipelas has brought staggering 
losses to many Alberta hog raisers in 
recent years. W. A. Innes claims that 
he hasn’t had a case. Here is how he 
handles it: each sow gets 10 c.c. of 
erysipelas vaccine when the pigs are 
weaned, before returning to pasture, 
and each weanling 5 c.c. This, he says, 
provides immunity. 

White scours is also a constant 
menace to young pigs on many farms, 
yet he controls it. He does it by giving 
one-half c.c. of streptomycin to each 
pig when it is ironed, at three, ten 
and 18 days. Later, a fourth dose of 
streptomycin at 25 days completes 
the-control.—D.R.B. V 




[Guide photo 

Parents of th^se good bacon Yorkshires in the Ogden , Alberta , herd of W • 
Innes, came from Prince Edward Island , where advanced registry has played 
an important part in the pig breeding program • 








A Revelation in Performance 

Here it is—totally new—not to be compared with any other tractor. Breath* 
taking new beauty promises brilliant new performance on every sort of farm 
job—a promise bountifully fulfilled by the hearty power of the all-new Case 
Powrcel diesel and Powrdyne gas engines. New Powr-Range transmission with 
eight smoothly-dovetailing forward gears matches every load and field condi¬ 
tion with top-torque engine speed. Super-comfort seat, lots of leg room, 
and "farmer-fitted” controls plus Power Steering, Constant Power Take-Off, 
and Duo-Valve Constant Hydraulic Control save your strength for more and 
better work through long dawn-to-dark days. Ask about the Case Income 
Payment Plan for buying money-saving machines with payments scheduled 
when you have money coming in. 


WESTERN 


There’s a Case “400” for every farm and need. 
You and your neighbors helped design, with 
your ideas and suggestions, the Western 
Special for Prairie Province needs and pref¬ 
erences. It has the full fenders you like so 
well and roomy step-up platform with safety 
seat and safety floor so you can stand up and 
move around. See the Western Special and 
Eagle Hitch model “400’s” at your Case 
dealer’s. Test-drive them! 


Finest Tractor in the 
50 H.P. Class 



Send for FREE Picture Booklets 

Get illustrated information on the brilliant all-new Case “400” and on the complete selection 
of easily mounted implements built for it. Mark coupon, write other machines you need in 
margin, and send to J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-45, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, London, Toronto or Montreal. 


□ All-new ”400” tractor 

□ 5-plow ”500” Case Diesel 


I farm_ 

Name_ 

Address. 


.acres. Student?. 


□ Mounted implements for 
”400” tractors 
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LEYTOSAN (CANADA) LIMITED 

345 HIGGINS AVE., WINNIPEG 
BRITISH MADE FOR CANADIAN FARMERS 


For over twenty years Canadian farmers have 
increased their crop profits by treating seed grain 
with Leytosan mercurial powder. That’s because 
Leytosan is a tested product — an economical 
investment that pays off in bigger' yields — 
better grades. 

Accept no substitutes. Do not rely on unproven 
brands . . . INSIST ON LEYTOSAN and you’ll 
give your seed grain its best possible chance. 


V Increases germination 

V Improves grades 
>/ Practically odorless 


/Checks root-rot 
/Stops smut 
/ Free-Flowing 


In wire-worm areas be sure to use 
Leytosan G91, the dual treatment that 
controls both wire-worms and smut. 


See your Leytosan dealer or for further information write 


between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 
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Dr, D, R, Knott , assistant professor of field husbandry examines the seed set 
of an oat head in the University of Saskatchewan 9 s growth chamber in Sas¬ 
katoon, This controlled growth arrangement is expected to eventually pro¬ 


duce five cereal grain crops in a year , and so speed testing of new varieties. 


New Oat Varieties 

Outyield the Old 

The relatively new oat varieties, Garry and 
Rodney, yielded well in Manitoba tests in 1954 


T HE 1954 epidemic of stem and 
leaf rust was useful in one way: It 
provided plant breeders with an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to assess the rust 
resistance of many of the newer varie¬ 
ties of cereal crops. 

Resistant and susceptible varieties 
of oats were grown at five locations in 
Manitoba and yields were determined. 
The resistant varieties showed their 
worth. 

Victory oats, a rust - susceptible 
variety, yielded 36 bushels to the acre, 
Exeter yielded 55, Ajax 70 and the 
two recently distributed varieties, 
Garry and Rodney, yielded 80 bushels 
each. 

“The differences in yield are due 
mainly to differences in rust resistance, 
because in years when rust is not 
present all five varieties yield approxi¬ 
mately the same,” says J. N. Welsh, 
plant breeder at the Cereal Breeding 
Laboratory, Winnipeg, the scientist 
largely responsible for developing all 
of these varieties, with the exception 
of Victory. 

Victory oats is completely suscept¬ 
ible to both stem and leaf rust, Exeter 
is moderately resistant to stem rust 
and very susceptible to leaf rust, Ajax 
is moderately resistant to both rusts, 
while Garry and Rodney are the two 
most resistant varieties grown at the 
present time. 

Older, rust-susceptible varieties, such 
as Victory, have been displaced in 
Manitoba by Ajax and Exeter, and to¬ 
gether in 1954 Ajax and Exeter occu¬ 
pied 75 per cent of the province’s oat 
acreage. The greater susceptibility of 
Exeter to leaf rust resulted in Ajax out- 
yielding it by 15 bushels an acre. Rod¬ 
ney and Garry, resistant to both rusts, 
out-yielded Ajax by 10 bushels. 

Victory was attacked by both rusts, 
and it took almost two and one-quarter 


acres of this variety to produce as 
much oats as one acre of Garry or 
Rodney. This demonstrates the tre¬ 
mendous losses that would have been 
suffered if no rust-resistant varieties of 
oats had been available. Exeter and 
Ajax are not completely resistant, yet 
the average of the combined yields of 
these two varieties was almost double 
that of Victory. 

The 1954 experience with oats in 
Manitoba demonstrates, if a demon¬ 
stration is needed, the increased return 
that can result from the growing of 
recommended crop varieties. Returns 
will be greater still, if severe rust epi¬ 
demics again appear, when highly 
resistant varieties such as Garry and 
Rodney are widely grown. V 

Tractor Tires 
Will Last Longer 

RACTOR tires on today’s farm 
tractors get rougher treatment 
than they did a few years ago,” says 
S. L. Vogel, assistant farm engineer of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Modern farm tractors have more 
horsepower than the old models. “This 
means that more work is being trans¬ 
mitted through the tires,” he says. 
“More wheel weight is added to take 
advantage of the increased horsepower 
and this means somewhat higher tire 
air pressure requirements. More 
mounted equipment is used and work 
is done at higher speed. All this adds 
up to more load, more weight and 
more shock for your tires.” 

Improvements in tractors and tractor 
attachments result in the farm tractor 
of today being used more than the 
first tractors that came out equipped 
with tires. If tires are to stand up in 
the face of these increased demands, 
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closer attention must be paid to tire 
maintenance. 

A good, accurate tire pressure gauge 
is as important as a grease gun in the 
operator’s tool kit. The tire pressure 
should be checked frequently. A few 
pounds drop in inflation can cause 
premature tire failure. A very slight 
drop in the pressure of the rear tires 
can cause critical tire strains. On the 
other hand, overinflation increases 
cord stress and makes the tire more 
susceptible to bruising. 

It should not be assumed that tire 
pressures will be correct on a new 
tractor, just accepted from the dealer. 
When the tractors are shipped the 
tires are sometimes inflated up to 30 
or 40 pounds to reduce bouncing dur¬ 
ing shipment. 

Many farmers overinflate front tires 
when a front end loader is being used. 
This is a fairly doubtful practice, as it 
often causes premature tire failure, 
due to bruising. When mounted im¬ 
plements are used on the tractor at 
speeds under 10 miles per hour, rated 
loads on the front tires can be in¬ 
creased 35 per cent without increasing 
the inflation of the tires. 

The practice of letting tire pressure 
down to gain traction is equally doubt¬ 
ful. The trend in modern tractor tire 
design is to make the tread flat with 
the cleats higher at the shoulders. Low 
pressures weaken such tires. 

In the final analysis tractor tires will 
last longer if the operator determines 
the recommended tire pressure and 
operates at that level. V 

Increased Profits 
From Fertilizer Use 

I N spite of the fact that commercial 
fertilizer is presently very expen¬ 
sive, a farmer can step up his profits 
by applying it to certain of his fields. 
This is particularly true in moist areas, 
heavy soils or wet years. 

During the three - year period, 
1951-53, fertilizer tests were con¬ 
ducted on federal illustration stations 
in the prairie provinces. Applications 
of 20, 40 and 60 pounds per acre of 
11-48-0 and 48 and 96 pounds per 
acre of 16-20-0 were made; profit esti¬ 
mates were made on the basis of the 
average farm price of wheat and the 
retail price of the fertilizer. 

In the brown soil zone the applica¬ 
tion of 16-20-0 was not profitable, but 
11-48-0 applied to summerfallow at 
40 pounds per acre showed a profit. 
In the dark brown soil zone 11-48-0 at 
40 pounds and 16-20-0 at 96 pounds, 
were the most profitable rates. In the 
black soil zone, the most profitable rate 
of application of 11-48-0 was between 
40 and 60 pounds per acre; 16-20-0 
at 96 pounds paid better than at 48 
pounds, but 11-48-0 paid better than 
either. 

Indications were that in the grey- 
wooded soil zone 80 pounds of 11-48-0 
or over 96 pounds of 16-20-0 would 
have shown the greatest profit. In the 
grey-wooded soil zone extra revenue 
gained at 40 pounds of 11-48-0 fell 
off at 60 pounds, and the best rate 
appears to be somewhere between 
these rates. Applications of 16-20-0 at 
96 pounds were equal to 40 pounds 
of 11-48-0 in their influence on profit. 



You'll like it 

GREEN FEEDING 

from field to feedlot in minutes 


Beef and dairy cattle never had it so good. The 
Forage Harvester brings “pasture to the cow” 
— fresh cut daily — as well as providing a 
bountiful supply of high-carotene silage. 

You can chop green feed for your herd in a 
few minutes with your own Allis-Chalmers For¬ 
age Harvester ... without touching a pitchfork. 

A self-feeder wagon lets cattle help them¬ 
selves. They no longer run off weight hunting 
for feed. Every acre produces more milk and 
beef with less outlay for costly protein feed. 
Result: more green folding money for YOU. 


You can harvest protein-rich feed in strips 
like rotation grazing ... without moving a rod of 
fence. Forage fields recover faster, with no hoof 
damage or over-grazing. 

Your own Forage Harvester, with new Easy 
Change SLIDE-LOCK attachments, makes 
green feed or silage from almost any forage or 
row crop that grows. 

Safeguard your herd with an abundant feed 
and bedding supply. Field-chop it fast .. , 
Allis-Chalmers style! 



The FORAGE HARVESTER mechanizes 
grazing — takes a wide-flow stream 
straight through its 3-foot spiraled cyl¬ 
inder. Rugged Power-Curve knives cut 
and throw big tonnage; are power-sharp¬ 
ened uniformly right in the machine. 
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New SLIDE-LOCK mounting per¬ 
mits easy interchange of grass and row- 
crop attachments. Windrow pickup is 
attached in minutes. Choice of side or 
rear delivery. 
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CRANE 


CHOOSE CRANE quality equipment to be sure of service and 
satisfaction. • 

Crane plumbing fixtures—bathtubs, toilets, wash basins, sinks, 
laundry tubs—are available in sizes, styles and materials to meet 
every need—every budget. 

You can depend on Crane, too, for the steam or hot water boilers 
best suited to your requirements—and for all types of radiation, in¬ 
cluding Radiant Baseboard Panels. 

Through Crane you can also obtain the finest water pumps and 
water systems to enable you to enjoy all the advantages of having 
running water always on tap. 


Ask your plumbing 
and heating contractor—or your 
nearest Crane Branch—for 
full information and illustrated 
literature on the particular 
types of equipment in which you 
are interested 


1-34U4 

CRANE 

LIMITED 

General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square 
Montreal 

7 Canadian Factories • 18 Canadian Branches 



Recommendations of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Advisory Fertilizer Council agree 
substantially with this advice. The 
Council points out that stubble crops 
require fertilizer which supplies a 
larger amount of nitrogen, and they 
recommend 16-20-0 at 75 to 100 
pounds per acre for stubble crops in 
all areas with adequate moisture. In 
the brown and dark brown soil zones 
they recommend restricting fertiliza¬ 
tion of stubble crops to a trial basis. 

Experimental results gained by the 
Department of Soils, University of 
Saskatchewan, indicate that a good 
response can be obtained on stubble 
crops by using separate applications of 
nitrogen fertilizer, though they stress 
that nitrogen applications are not 
wholly effective unless a phosphate 
fertilizer is used at seeding time. 

The procedure for this type of fer¬ 
tilizer use is to broadcast from 20 to 
40 pounds of nitrogen in the fall or 
spring (60 to 120 pounds of ammon¬ 
ium nitrate or 100 to 200 pounds of 
ammonium sulphate) and follow it 
with 30 to 40 pounds of 11-48-0 at 
seeding time. 

This procedure is expensive and the 
council suggests that it, too, be re¬ 
stricted to a trial basis in all parts of 
Saskatchewan, except in the moist 
areas of the northeast. 

In all areas where moisture is plenti¬ 
ful the use of nitrogen fertilizer on 
older stands of glass is recommended. 
Profitable increases in both seed and 
forage have resulted from the use of 
75 to 150 pounds of ammonium nitrate 
or 120 to 240 pounds of ammonium 
sulphate per acre. 

For forage seed production fall ap¬ 
plication is best while slightly better 
yields of feed will result from applica¬ 
tion in the spring. V 

Use Care 
In Treating Seed 

T IHE treating of seed grains with 
mercuric dust to prevent seed-borne 
diseases is becoming fairly general, 
and the North Dakota Agricultural 
College advises farmers of that state to 
observe precautions. “This mercuric 
dust can blister the skin, and you 
should wear gloves when you handle 
either the dust or the treated grain,” 
they say. “If you do get dust on your 
skin you should wash it off immedi¬ 
ately. 

“The skin of your hands and body 
is even more susceptible to injury from 
the liquid mercuric compounds,” they 
go on. “The liquid is more quickly 
absorbed through the skin than is the 
dust; it causes more severe blistering.” 

Both liquid and dust compounds 
should be treated with respect. V 

2,4-D or MCP 
For Weeds in Oats? 

M CP, a herbicide comparable to 
2,4-D in its effect on weeds, is 
now readily available on the Canadian 
market, and H. A. Friesen, agronomist 
at the Lacombe Experimental Station, 
has been, conducting an experiment to 
show the relative advantages of 2,4-D 
and MCP in controlling some annual 
weeds in oats. 

Tests were conducted on crops of 
Eagle oats in which the weed infesta- 
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Life-Time saves you money while 
it saves your engine! Unlike old 
fashioned “paper” filters Life- 
Time starts filtering as soon as 
you start your engine—and 
never stops—cannot “channel” 
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WINNIPEG 2 - MANITOBA 

IVY’S AUTO ACCESSORIES 
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SWIFT CURRENT - SASK. 

JACOBS MANUFACTURERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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DIESEL EQUIPMENT 
CO. LTD. 
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DEPRESSION PRICES 

— WE SELL CHEAP — 

Save 50% to 75% on new and used Tractor Parts— 
all makes—we undersell. We also sell good used Tractor 
Tires. Duty Is free on tractor parts. 

Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, North Dakota. 


25 EVERGREENS $ 5 | 


FREE ROSE 
WITH ORDER 


ONLY 20i EACH! 

2 and 3 years old 
6" to 18" tall 

YOU GET ALL THESE! 
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• 5 Col. Blue Spruce 
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• 5 Amer.Arborvitae 

• 5 Virginia Juniper 
BIG TRANSPLANTS 

NOT SEEDLINGS 


ACT NOW-Send re¬ 
mittance or C.O.D. 64- 
page Planter's Guide 
FREE it payment sent 
with order. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. 

Nurserymen for over 20 years. tCS 

ENJOY PERMANENT BEAUTY 

Pyramid shaped, Low Growing, Spreading, Tall Grow- 
ing. Rush your order TODAY 1 They'll be sent at propertJMw 
planting time, carefully packed in sphagnum moss— 
in perfect growing condition. Free Planting Instructions. 

FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO GARDEN NEWSPAPER «Bp 

TOBE’S ST. CATHARINES, 308 0NT. 
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tion was 50 per cent stinkweed, 25 per 
cent hemp nettle and the remainder 
ball mustard, lambs’ quarters, Russian 
pigweed, chickweed and green foxtail. 
Herbicides used were 2,4-D esters and 
amine, and MCP ester, amine and 
sodium salt. Each was applied at rates 
of one-quarter and half-pound per 
acre in seven gallons per acre of water. 
Spraying was at two dates, part of the 
crop being sprayed when the oats was 
four to five inches high, and the other 
when the crop reached a height of 
eight to ten inches. 

All of the treatments gave an almost 
complete kill of stinkweed, ball mus¬ 
tard, lambs’ quarters and Russian pig¬ 
weed. None of the treatments effect¬ 
ively controlled chickweed or foxtail. 

The big difference was observed in 
the effect on hemp nettle. It was not 
controlled by the 2,4-D, but the MCP 
killed over a third of it and suppressed 
the remainder enough to reduce seed 
set and set back the weed so that it 
offered little competition to the oats. 

As a result of the hemp nettle con¬ 
trol, MCP increased the yield of oats 
following the early spraying, but 2,4-D 
did not. With later spraying the weeds 
had already damaged the oats and 
yields were not increased by MCP 
spraying. The ester of 2,4-D, applied 
this late, damaged the growing oats. 
Both MCP and 2,4-D killed weeds, 
but the weeds had already reduced 
the crop yield. 

Friesen suggests, on the basis of this 
work, that early spraying is important 
for both weed control and maximum 
yields. He also suggests that 2,4-D 
ester may damage an oat crop, but the 
amine will do less harm. Where hemp 
nettle is a weed problem MCP is pre¬ 
ferable to 2,4-D, in spite of the fact 
that it is more costly. V 

Comparing Brome 
Grass Strains 

O VER a three-year period northern 
and southern strains of brome 
grass were tested for both seed and 
hay yields, at the Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Scott, Sask. 

The strains of northern brome in¬ 
cluded in the tests were Commercial, 
Parkland and Superior, while the 
southern strains were Manchar, Achen- 
bach, Lincoln, Homesteader, Fischer 
and Martin. 

The strains giving the best yield 
were Martin, Achenbach and Com¬ 
mercial, yielding .99, .97 and .96 tons 
of hay per acre, respectively, reports 
D. E. Forsberg, the agronomist who 
conducted the tests. The lowest yield¬ 
ing strains were Homesteader and 
Superior, yielding .85 and .79 tons, 
respectively. 

In seed production Superior, Man- 
char, Parkland and Homesteader 
yielded significantly less than any of 
the other strains in the test. Lincoln 
yielded 142 pounds of seed per acre, 
and was the highest yielder, with Com¬ 
mercial second at 120 pounds. 

The conclusion drawn from the tests 
was that the Commercial strain of 
brome grass is still the best for grow¬ 
ing in western Canada. It is high in 
both hay and seed production and so is 
a very good dual-purpose strain. V 


You Can Control 
Wild Oats 

by L. H. SHEBESKI 


Spring Tillage 
And Delayed Seeding 

I N this column in March the choice 
of barley varieties to be used on 
wild oats-infested land was discussed. 

The job for April or May is the 
preparation of the seedbed and the 
destruction of a crop of wild oats 
before seeding a grain* or flax crop. 

As early as it is possible to prepare 
a seedbed in the spring the land 
should be worked thoroughly to a 
depth of at least four inches and then 
harrowed. This is particularly im¬ 
portant on the heavier soils and in low 
spots where the soil may be water¬ 
logged. The choice of implement is 
relatively unimportant as long as a 
thorough job is done. 

The purpose of early tillage is two¬ 
fold: Early tillage helps warm the soil 
so that wild oats will start germinating 
more quickly and, secondly, it aerates 
the soil at lower depths, permitting 
wild oats seeds to germinate that 
would otherwise wait for the soil to 
dry sufficiently for air penetration. 

The early tillage should be at least 
as deep as any subsequent spring oper¬ 
ation. If a second tillage operation 
before seeding is deeper, ungermin¬ 
ated seed may be raised from depths 
which have lacked air and moisture 
needed to promote germination. Such 
seed may later germinate and grow 
with the crop. 

Seeding should be delayed at least 
three weeks after preparing the initial 
seedbed to give time for all non- 
dormant wild oats to germinate and 
emerge. It normally takes that long 
because wild oats which are four 
inches below the soil surface do not 
start to germinate as soon as wild oats 
that lie closer to the soil surface, and 
when they do germinate it takes them 
longer to come up. 

In a normal spring about three 
weeks after the original preparation 
of the seedbed the wild oats that 
emerged from close to the surface 
should be at least in the three-leaf 
stage, while those coming up from 
about four inches should be in the one- 
leaf stage. The wild oats crop may now 
be effectively killed by tillage. 

The tillage should be done in such 
a way as to prevent regrowth of the 
plants. Again, it does not matter what 
implement is used as long as the wild 
oats are uprooted or cut. A clear, 
warm day is preferred. 

Next month the seeding of the crop, 
and focal points of wild oats infesta¬ 
tion will be discussed. 

(Wild oats control is becoming an in¬ 
creasingly important problem. For this 
reason. The Country Guide has invited 
Professor L. H. Shebeski, head of tire 
Plant Science Department of the Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba, to provide our 
readers with suggestions, from time to 
time, for the control of this costly 
weed. Each article will be short and 
practicable; and the suggestions offered 
will be sufficiently timely to permit of 
immediate use.—ed.) V 
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Canadian poultry growers 
use wide-range AUREOMYCIN 
at "high levels” in good feeds 

to help Prevent 

Disease 


Grow more healthy 

chickens faster! 



Don’t wait to fight diseases after they strike! Use the best possible 
means to prevent losses from diseases such as CRD, Air Sac, 
Blue Comb and Nonspecific Enteritis. Today’s most effective 
preventive method for these diseases is continuous use of good 
feeds that contain "high levels” of the most effective antibiotic 
—AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline. This is the antibiotic that 

is more active against 
more disease organ¬ 
isms. This is the anti¬ 
biotic that keeps your 
poultry profits up. 
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advise you on the"high 
level” AUREOMYCIN 
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suits your needs. 
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Of all the plants in the vegetable garden, perhaps the muskmelon best sym¬ 
bolizes, for many people, the ultimate in satisfaction. 


Spring Care 
Of the Lawn 

GREAT deal of the satisfaction 
obtainable from a good lawn 
depends substantially on how the lawn 
is handled early in the spring. As soon 
as practicable, and before the ground 
has become dry, it is well to go over 
the lawn with a rake lightly, so as not 
to disturb the grass roots, and remove 
any refuse in the form of leaves, sticks 
and other material carried over from 
last fall. An application of nitrogen 
fertilizer right after this will be very 
helpful and the moist condition of 
the soil will dissolve it quickly. Use a 
minimum of half a pound of ammon¬ 
ium nitrate or ammonium sulphate 
per 100 square feet. 

Very shortly after, while the ground 
remains moist and the nights cool, is 
also a good time to put some seed on 
thin spots. If done then, top dressing 
with soil is not necessary, because the 
seed will work into the moist soil and 
germinate. Be sure, however, that 
seeded spots are kept moist and uncut 
until the new grass is up about two 
inches. 

R. H. Anderson at the Experimental 
Station, Melfort, northeastern Sas¬ 
katchewan, reports that the main 
lawns at the station have been seeded 
down for 17 years, and have been 
maintained in good condition, without 
watering. There, the lawns are ferti¬ 
lized early in the spring and again 
about June 15, using 200 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate or ammonium sul¬ 
phate per acre. Mowing is only done 
often enough to prevent heavy, long, 
top growth. The grass is never cut 
back to less than 1.5 inches, and in 
late August and early September it is 
left at least two inches long. The last 
mowing is about September 15. Lawn 
clippings are not removed except after 
the first mowing in the spring, unless 
rainy weather has held up regular 
mowing and made the removal of 
heavy clippings necessary. V 

Strawberries 
For the Table 

EARLY everyone likes fresh straw¬ 
berries when they are in season, 
which may be partly because they are 
the first of the fruits to ripen. Never¬ 


theless, complaints are often made 
that the berries are small and of poor 
quality, or that the plants do not look 
healthy. 

Strawberries will do fairly well on 
quite a wide range of soils, but they 
will not do well unless the soil is 
warm and well-drained. Like most 
human beings they need plenty to eat 
if they are to remain healthy; and for 
plants of all kinds this means moisture 
enough in the soil to dissolve the 
plant food and to keep the stems and 
leaves well distended and growing. 

A reason often present where straw¬ 
berries are not successful is that the 
plants are not renewed often enough. 
New plantings should be made at 
least every second year; and D. D. 
Williams of the Experimental Station 
at Morden says that planting should 
be as early in the spring as the ground 
can be readily worked. Only large- 
crowned plants, rooted from runners 
thrown out the previous year should 
be used. Planting early means that 
the new plants will throw out runners 
early in the summer and a good bed 
will have been formed by fall, if 
properly cared for. 

During this first season the new 
plants will throw out flower clusters, 
but these should all be picked off, 
unless the variety is of the everbear¬ 
ing kind, when it may be allowed to 
flower after July, so that a fall crop 
can be taken. Summer bearing varie¬ 
ties will produce more, and establish 
themselves better, if not allowed to 
fruit the first season. 

The development of a good growth 
for the second year will depend some¬ 
what on whether or not the runners 
have been properly spaced and set. 
Setting the runners is easily done 
while the bed is being hoed. They 
should be spaced at about six-inch 
intervals; and to set them, all that is 
needed is to pull a little earth over 
the runner with the hoe, just behind 
the new crown or growth point, and 
firm it down. If too many runners 
develop, they can easily be cut off 
with the hoe. 

It is better to set out a new straw¬ 
berry patch on ground that has been 
out of sod, and is as free as possible 
from perennial weeds. Likewise, Mr. 
Williams recommends plowing under 
any old, diseased strawberry patches 
before planting a new one. V 
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Planting to cuttin § 

Suit Your House P °whei 

J UDICIOUS planting can make a a H the i 
surprising difference in the In this 
appearance of a house,” says P. D. spread 
McCalla, Supervisor of Horticulture, 

Alberta Department of Agriculture. \Yhei 
“A tall house may be brought down 
to earth by planting shrubs a little Stock 
way from the corners,” he says. “The 
line of vision then follows a gentle I-' 
slope from the shrubs to the roof . ' st . c 
corner, instead of following, abruptly, ™ 
the perpendicular rise of the wall.” care , 
With this in mind, take a look at into 
your own house with a view to deter- can ' 1 ' 
mining how well it sets into its sur- ex P r fS s 
roundings, and look, also, at some of P ossl ble 
the other houses in your community, * e . 
or in town, the next time you go there. ari 'i va h 
Trees and shrubs used for founda- ° c < 
tion planting can be either evergreen, 011 the 
or deciduous, or a combination of grove c 
both. If you use shrubs that grow tall s 

and slender around a house that is 2 

already high and narrow, they will berta 
make it look still taller. In this case, sa ^ s ^ 
shrubs of medium height, arranged anc t le 
so that masses of foliage extend J? . e . tr 
some little distance beyond the width 1S 

of the building will tend to bring the ’ so 

height of the house down. Lower I rarn P 1 
types of houses are suited better to tram 1 a 
close corner plantings. some to 

J. M. Scatterty, Experimental Sta- an y P°P 
tion, Harrow, Ontario, points out that can be c 
while evergreens are usually more l * n , re 
expensive than flowering shrubs, they c 0111 e£ 
are effective over a much longer b-cnch 4 
period. “The improvement in appear¬ 
ance will more than justify the expense SllOW 
of planting an evergreen foundation, j. .. 
at least in front of the home and at 1*101(1 
entrance points.” ^ 

Straight lines are nearly always to I 
be avoided. If deciduous shrubs are , 
used, they should be selected for their a%vns ar 

foliage effects, rather than for striking 
a t> j A f the fall ; 

flower appearance. Readers in Al- r 

berta can secure an excellent list of . ° 

trees and shrubs, grouped according , 

to height, from their district agricul- C , d e . w 
turist, or by writing to the Extension 1 s ® 10 ' 
Service, Alberta Department of Agri- < . HI e s 
culture, Edmonton, for a copy of the ecomes 
Alberta Horticultural Guide. Similar al 

lists are available in Manitoba and j )row ^ 
Saskatchewan by writing to the pro- . . ’ 

vincial horticulturist at Winnipeg, or ^ ' 

Regina, or to the provincial university P 1 11 
at Saskatoon, or Winnipeg. V s 0W ,‘ 


FIL — the fixer •.. His full 
name is Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up 
your farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, convenient, ver¬ 
satile. He can do almost 
anything in making your. 
farm a better farm. 


then talk to 
"My Bank" 


A cream separator — milking machine — culti¬ 
vator — tractor — incubator ... these are just a 
few of the many modern, time-saving, money¬ 
making farm machines and implements you 
can put to work on your farm through FIL. 
See your local B of M manager about your farm 
improvement loan. 


Bank of Montreal 


EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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BE SURE TO SPECIFY 


True Temper 
TOOLS 

THE TOOLS WITH THE EXTRA 
FEATURES! 

True Temper's wood-filled Tubular Ferrules 
add strength where it's needed most for 
longer life, perfect balance. And only on 
True Temper tools do you get these 
weather-proof handles that look better, feel 
better in your hands and last much longer. 


Fire-Hardened 

Handles 


Wood-filled 

Tubular 

Ferrules 



AT YOUR HARDWARE STORE 
Mod* in Canada by 

WELLAND VALE 



Tractor 


Seat 


Only Joy Rider has it— 

Automatic Level-Ride! 

You sit level when plowing 
or working hill-side ground. 

Level - Ride takes weight 
off of one hip while plow¬ 
ing. Joy Rider has everything! Hydraulic shock, dual 
spring action with instant weight adjustment, full tilt- 
back for standing room. You can sit level, too. Hun¬ 
dred thousand in use. Frame only $24.00 (add 10% 
Canada). For most all makes of tractors. See your 
Implement dealer or write. 

Fleischer-Schmid Corp., Dept. 27, Columbus, Nebr. 


BURDIZZO 

_ (WITH CORD STOP) _ 


The finest instru¬ 
ment known for 
castrating and 
docking. Suitable 
for use on lambs, 
rams, colts, horses, 
calves and bulls. 

Famous for its 
Cord Stop and 
bloodless opera¬ 
tion. 

Available in vari¬ 
ous sizes — from 
$15. to $20. — at 
your dealer or or¬ 
dered direct. 

DescriptiveJolder 
on request. 



CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS LIMITED 

BEGINA a TORONTO » LENNOXVILLE 
Sack. Ontario Quebec 





One acre of range , seeded to alfalfa, clover, or grass will support from 250 

to 350 birds . 


Raise 

Healthy Pullets 

F UTURE egg production is largely 
dependent on the health, vigor and 
body weight of the pullets entering 
the laying house, says the Brandon 
Experimental Farm. To assure poultry- 
men of good pullets for the laying 
season, the Station makes the following 
recommendations. 

Separate the sexes at the end of the 
brooding period, or when the birds are 
about eight weeks old. This avoids 
overcrowding, and the pullets thrive 
better without the annoyance of the 
cockerels. Alfalfa, clovers and many 
species of grasses make satisfactory 
range crops, and the most valuable 
feed comes from young tender plants. 
The season of usefulness of the pasture 
can be extended by limiting the chick 
population on any area, so the soil does 
not become entirely bare; and by mow¬ 
ing the field when the growth becomes 
old and tough. One acre of range will 
support 250 to 350 birds. A brome- 
alfalfa mixture makes an excellent pas¬ 
ture, while the cereal grains, such as 
fall rye and oats, provide good annual 
pasture. 

Sexual maturity should be delayed 
until the birds are well-grown, for this 
will influence the ability of the birds 
to continue laying for a long period. 
To achieve this, start feeding scratch 
grains at six or seven weeks of age, 
so that by ten weeks the birds will be 
receiving 25 per cent scratch grains 
and 75 per cent growing mash. A 
gradual increase of scratch grain in 
the ration will finally bring them, at 
24 weeks of age, to a ration of 75 per 
cent scratch grain and 25 per cent 
mash. V 

Control of / 

Chicken Lice 

L ICE in your poultry flock means a 
serious loss because of lower bird 
vitality, reduced body weight, and 
lower egg production. However, since 
this parasite spends its entire life cycle 
on the bird, it is readily detected 
among the feathers, particularly those 
below the vent. 

Brandon Experimental Farm reports 


that sodium fluoride, applied by the 
“pinch” or dusting methods, has 
proven very satisfactory. The pinch 
method consists of placing a small 
pinch of commercial sodium fluoride 
on the breast, neck, each thigh, below 
the vent, each side of the back, and 
on each of the outspread wings. In the 
dusting method, the chemical is 
mixed with three or four times its bulk 
of flour and applied with a shaker, 
ruffling the feathers as it’s applied. If 
many birds are to be treated, be sure 
to protect your eyes and nostrils. 

For flock treatment, nicotine sul¬ 
phate (Black Leaf 40) is very popular 
and will give good results. This is ap¬ 
plied along the top of the perches with 
a small brush or oil can, an hour or two 
before the birds go to roost. One 
ounce is enough for 15 feet of perch, 
but treatment should be repeated in 
ten days’ time to kill lice which may 
have hatched from eggs present when 
the first treatment was given. But be 
sure to provide some ventilation so as 
to avoid suffocating your flock. V 

Feed 

Important 

F OR pullets just in from the range, 
feed is very important—they must 
have scratch grain and mash in 
adequate amounts. If the pullets go 
off mash (they sometimes do in cold 
weather), grain should be adjusted to 
keep consumption high; on the other 
hand, if grain is restricted, the mash 
ration should be increased. When con¬ 
sumption is allowed to drop to a low 
level, birds are forced to draw on body 
reserves; this causes a loss in both 
weight and production. They may 
even go into a neck or body molt, 
which will keep them out of produc¬ 
tion for a month or more. 

Mash is usually fed in dry form and 
kept before the hens at all times, 
although many poultrymen find wet 
mash or pellet feeding good at certain 
times of the year. This, they agree, 
helps to prevent egg production 
slumps in January and February, and 
encourages laying during the hot sum¬ 
mer months. Experienced poultrymen 
find that two or three pounds of wet 
mash per 100 birds is quite satis¬ 
factory. 


/ Alberta's Largest Hatchery \ 


STEWART'S 

IA& C HIC K S 


Turkey Poults - Ducklings • Goslings 
Order Now —April to June delivery 

All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P. Sired. Canadian 
Approved Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 
Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings and Toulouse Goslings. 

LOWER 1955 PRICES 


10% FREE CHICKS 

added to all orders if booked four weeks or 
more in advance of delivery date. 

_ This offer good till May 15th 

WRITE FOR 1955 ILLUSTRATED 
_ CATALOG AND PRICES _ 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Day-old and started chicks, Turkey Poults, 
Ducklings and Goslings. 


STEUIRRT ELECTRIC HOTCHEPB 


602C—12th Avenue West, CALGARY, ALBERTA 


PRINGLE BABY CHICKS 

Canadian R.O.P. Sired 
and Approved 

PRINGLE Om*}** CHICKS 

We guarantee competitive 
prices on all popular breeds. 

PRINGLE ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES 

CALGARY - EDMONTON 
CHILLIWACK, B.C. 


OUR 1955 CATALOGUE 

is chuck-full of valuable information which 
if followed will make extra dollars for 
every egg producer, broiler grower and 
turkey raiser. If you have not received this 
catalogue send for same at once, it is free. 
It will tell you the right breeds to buy for 
maximum egg production, maximum broiler 
profits and the best breeds of turkeys for 
heavy roasters, medium roasters and tur¬ 
key fryers. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 



HARROW HITCH 


On Springs, acting as knee action. 
Will work perfectly at 5 miles an hour 
across cultivated field. For more in¬ 
formation contact: 


CANCADE BROS. LTD. 

BRANDON - MANITOBA 


COPENHAGEN 



"THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 
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POULTRY 


Poultry nutrition research has 
brought many changes in poultry 
rations during recent years. It has 
been found that large amounts of corn 
or wheat may be substituted for oats 
and barley in the rations of laying 
hens, and that they form a “high effi¬ 
ciency” ration. That is to say, they 
supply a high rate of energy in con¬ 
centrated form. 

High efficiency rations are not 
simple, and require the presence of 
the necessary minerals, vitamins, and 
amino acids (generally associated with 
protein nutrition). They are low in 
fibre and bulk, and thus contain more 
energy per pound than conventional 
rations. Laying hens respond to high 
efficiency rations by consuming less 
feed. This does not decrease or in¬ 
crease egg production—it just results 
in increased feed efficiency. L V 


Full Value 
For Eggs 

T HE fast increasing population in 
the Red Deer area of Alberta 
meant a bigger egg market to Mrs. 
John Richards, and forced her into a 
major decision. She had been building 
the farm’s poultry enterprise for over 
15 years till it rivaled the purebred 
Shorthorn herd in importance on the 
farm. She built a reputation for quality 
in those days. She gathered eggs 
several times a day from the Leghorn 
flock, candled them herself and 
stamped each egg with her own guar¬ 
antee. She boxed them in her own 
“Fauna Farm” cartons. Demand had 
mushroomed far beyond her capacity 
to meet it. 

Laying-house facilities caused the 
bottleneck. The two small henhouses 
handled only 400 or 500 hens and 
required an undue amount of chore¬ 
time because of their awkward ar¬ 
rangement. So a year ago she began 
looking for an answer. She found that 
a two-storey plywood henhouse could 
be built at moderate cost, and last 
summer had it completed. Now, well 
into its first winter, it is filling the 
need. It’s 32 feet square, has a second¬ 
hand coal furnace set up outside to 
heat both pens, and a feed storage 
room up one side to hold the feed that 
is lifted in by the auger-type elevator. 
A new insulating wallboard material, 
made of pressed straw in the nearby 
factory at Innisfail, was used for roof¬ 
ing and the surface then tarred. The 
entire cost, including carpenter’s wages 
but not the labor of the family, came 
to $3,000. 

Now, with 900 Leghorns in full- 
production, her labor with the flock is 
no greater than before. However, she 
spends more time candling, grading 
and putting the eggs in cartons in her 
cool cellar egg-room, and likes the 
egg business better than ever. “It's like 
anything else,” she points out (she 
gets a premium of 11 cents over reg¬ 
ular farm egg prices), “you must make 
a business of it. We are producing the 
very best eggs we know how, and sell¬ 
ing them the way people want to buy 
them—appetizing and dependable.” 

As a result, people in the Red Deer 
district are eating a lot of “Fauna 
Farm” eggs.— D.R.B. V 



HERE’S THE NEW SUPER 88, a full four-plow tractor—with power to spare. 


OLIVER PRESENTS THE SUPERS 

A BRAND-NEW TRACTOR FLEET 




AND THE NEW SUPER 77. Powered to handle three-four plow 
jobs easily, economically. 


Here come the newest tractors in America—the Oliver 
Super fleet! 

Here’s new power. The Super 66, 77, 88—all boosted 
to new highs. The Super 55, power champion of its class. 

And look at these advantages the Oliver Supers give 
you. 

Stepped-up compression ratios of 7.0:1 to squeeze 
more out of your fuel. Your choice of fuels—gasoline or 
diesel—whichever costs you less to use. The widest 
speed range in farming: five working speeds, plus one 
road speed, plus two reverse. And Oliver’s Independently 
Controlled PTO that turns on or off with tractor in motion 
...keeps running when you stop to clear an overload. 

Best news of all: these brand-new Olivers are priced 
to sell against tractors that are years behind them. 

Better see your Oliver dealer! See the Supers...the 
biggest news in farming.. .the finest tractors ever made. 




mBS&m 


THE SUPER 55. It’s brand new . •. low and compact... most 
powerful in its class. 


THIS NEW SUPER 66 (two-three plow) demonstrates Oliver’s 
Independently Controlled PTO. 


Branches: 

Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 
Distributors: 

La Cooperative FederSe de Quebec, Montreal, Quebec 

Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

Barker Equipment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick 

Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia 

Pacific Tractor and Equipment, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


r 


The Oliver Corporation □ I farm.acres. 

Sixth Avenue & Halifax St. □ I am a student. P 31.4 

Regina, Saskatchewan 

Yes, I want to know more about these new Oliver Supers. 
Please send me all information on the one I’ve checked: 

□ Super 55, two-three plow □ Super 66 , two-three plow 

□ Super 77, three-four plow □ Super 88 , full four-plow 


Name. 
RR... 


Please Print 
.County. 


Post Office, 


Province 
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New Marvelube 

substantially reduces engine wear by protecting 
vital parts with a chemical coating TOUGHER 
THAN STEEL . . . keeps varnish and carbon 
deposits to a minimum . . . gives constant pro¬ 
tection to every moving part under all load 
conditions. ^ 

New Mineralube 

is a non-detergent, anti-foaming mineral oil 
specially suited for hydraulic systems ... protects 
against pressure loss and ruptured lines. New 
MINERALUBE is also an ideal low-cost motor 
oil for light duty driving and engine break-in. 



ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 



k;i»i;i:4iS[Siy 


Last Minute Jobs 
For Spring 


There should still be time for a few 
workshop jobs before field work begins 



• LENGTHS OF PIPE 



y.-BOLTf licin g a 
’tor a silo or 


Drying Boots. When the boots of 
any member of our family get wet we 
dry them out with 
a quart or two off 
oats. We heat the| 
oats in an open 
pan, pour them 
into the wet boots, 
and the next 
morning when we 
pour the oats out 
the boots are dry.—H.I.M. 

Handy Tumbuckle. The sketch 
shows how I made a turnbuckle for 

hoop 
crib- 

: bing. I cut two 
jfour - inch pieces 
of small pipe and 

_ wash e r * welded them, with 

threaded rod and nut a 4-inch piece of 

rod between, as a spacer. The threaded 
ends of the hoop go through in oppo¬ 
site directions, and when nuts are put 
on and snugged, the hoop tightens.— 
I.W.D. V 

Variable-height Prop. The piece of 
wood that you pick up to prop a 
machine always seems to be the wrong 
height. I made a useful prop by weld¬ 
ing a short length 
of pipe to a large 
disc and then set 
in a rod so that I 
could vary its 
height with a set 
screw, as shown 
You will have to 
use a large set screw, a heavy piece 
of pipe, and drill holes in the rod, or 
it will slip.— P.A.I., Alta. V 

Hog Holder. There isn’t much to 
get hold of on a hog, but I hold them 
with the gadget shown. It consists of 

DROP coop OVER PiG's a three-foot length 
snout and pull or half-inch pipe 

fgjwith a small hole 
drilled an inch 
|from the lower 
|end. I run a loop 

Ng 12 wire loop s* \ 12-gauge steel 
one end fastened to pipe wire through the 

hole, up the pipe, and fasten it to 
a handle at the top. In use the loop 
goes around the pig’s nose. — M.E., 
Alta. V 

Easy Filtering. Two bottles, a fun¬ 
nel and filtering 
material are all 
that are needed 
for this handy 
filter. Put the ma¬ 
terial to be filtered 
in one of the 
bottles, push the 
filtering material 
into the funnel 
and set the funnel 
into the other 
bottle. Invert the 
bottle over the 
funnel, as shown 
in the illustration. It will not feed too 
fast. I often use ordinary waste as a 
filtering material.—W.F.S. V 




RUN WIRI 
THROUGH PIPE 


DIRTY 

Oil 




Correcting Sagging Doors. I have 
stopped trouble with sagging doors by 
fastening a chain to the door about 
four inches below and four inches to 
the hinge side of chaih fastened in, 
the center of the L,Nt W,,H H,NCES . 
door, as shown, 
and fasten the 
other end to the 
barn wall directly 
in line with the 
hinges and, if pos¬ 
sible, two feet 
above the top of 
the door. If it is not possible to put it 
two feet above I fasten it somewhat 
lower and add a fairly stiff spring to 
the chain, which has the same effect. 
—L.I.B. . V 

Filing Out A Hole. I’ve used ideas 
from the Workshop page countless 
cut off here_ times, so am now 

n p to share one 
grind to fit DRiu chuck of my own, writes 
^ ‘ S.H.S. from Al- 

f g IjP^aa^berta. I always 
find filing with a 
rat-tail tiresome, so now I cut off the 
long end of my round files, grind them 
to fit the chuck of my quarter-inch 
drill, and file out holes using the drill. 
It is fast and accurate. V 

Wire Tightener. A puller for hold¬ 
ing barbed wire 
to be stretched SAV U L0T 
can be made from ■ 
a discarded 

mower guard. Cut a deep slot with a 
hacksaw at the base of the lip. This 
will catch the wire and barb, and con¬ 
nect the wire with the block and 
tackle.—O.T., Man. V 

Cutting Laces. I cut leather shoe 
laces out of the backs of old leather 
mitts, with the machine shown. Cut a 
rectangular hole 
V 4 by % inch in a 
small block of 
wood and put in 
_^|a razor blade, as 
' "shown. Cut a 
_metal stop, as 

FATHER FROM OLA MITT 1 1 

etal guide shown, and screw 
]—j it partly over the 
hole, with the 
screw in a slotted 

___,_hole in the stop, 

•/i a /*' hole in base f 0 permit cutting 

different widths of lace. In use, cut a 
circular piece out of the back of the 
old mitt, start the lace with a knife, 
and then, after running this end 
through the hole in the board, pull on 
the lace and slowly turn the leather 
on top, and you will cut out a good 
lace.—A.W., Sask. V 

Oil Drum Wrench. This wrench is 
handy for open¬ 
ing the plugs on 
oil barrels and 
drums. A nut of 
the proper size 
welded to a 
handle, as shown, 
will do the trick. 

-L.I.B. 


CUT LACE 
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CYLINDER V-BARS 

Cut more acres per day and 
save more grain per acre with 
Hesston V-Bars. Fits most 
combines. 


RETRACT ABLE FINGER AUGER 

Field proved. Prevents bunching of grain and 
slugging of cylinder. Fits most SP combines. 


SjpPj Send this coupon to nearest distributor below, or to 
HESSTON MFG. CO., INC., 

I 370 King Street, Hesston, Kansas, U.S.A. 

| Fargo Farm Equipment Sales Co., 115 Garry St., Winnipeg 
: I, Manitoba; Grainbelt Farm Equipment Ltd., 1348 Halifax 
I St.. Regina, Saskatchewan; Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd., 

| Corner of 7th Ave. and 6th St. East, Calgary, Alberta. 

. Gentlemen: Send me information on Q Retractable Finger 

• Auger Q Cylinder V-Bars Q Quick Cylinder and Concave 
| Adjustment Q Straw Chopper Q Sealed Bearings QM-H 

• Beater Sprockets Q Soybean Attachment Q Tank Loader 

• and Extension □ Friction Throttle for IH H and M 


QUICK CYLINDER and 
CONCAVE ADJUST¬ 
MENTS 

Fits JD 55, 65, 12A, 
M-H, Clipper, 1H 
and Gleaner SP's. 


PROV. 


WHAT'S NEW 


Send Coupon Today 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


__ Carter.., 


• PROPERLY SHREDS, CHOPS 
and SPREADS STRAW 
■ TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
a RUGGED CONSTRUCTION • ' 

Built like a hammermill, the free- 
swinging hammers tear and shred 
straw to short pieces, often elimi¬ 
nates one plowing or discing. 
Easily installed or dismounted. 


Available for most combines. Dy¬ 
namically and statically balanced. 

■ Spring-Steel Hammers ■ Sealed Bearings 

■ Heavy-Duty, V-Belt Drive ■ Well-Braced 
Housing. 

“Ask the Man Who Uses One” 


According to the manufacturer the 
new SP-168 combine is new from 
wheel tread to grain spout. It features 
improvements in separating mechan¬ 
ism, engine and over-all construction 
and, in their view, has improved con¬ 
trols and operator comfort, and re¬ 
duced servicing requirements. (Minne- 
apolis-Moline Co.) (74) V 


This 48-page 


OIL FILTER CARTRIDGES 


A new high in filtering efficiency! 
Impurities 70 times smaller than 
the thickness of a human hair are 
trapped and cling to interlocking 
fibres as oil passes through the 
microscopic pores. Amazing uni¬ 
formity of construction eliminates 
channeling or by-passing. ALL the 
oil is THOROUGHLY filtered. Ideal 


for use in full-flow as well as by¬ 
pass filters. 


Yes, feature for feature, the Kral- 
inator "K" is the most effective oil 
filter cartridge you can buy — 
ANYWHERE. 


KRALINATOR LIMITED 
PRESTON, ONTARIO 


Itmiinaior 


Used On More Canadian-Built Vehicles 
Than Any Other Oil Filter 


book 


FREE 


You’ll need this kind of a book as 
never before . . . because the 
greater number of machines used 
in today’s mechanized farming re¬ 
quires a greater variety of repair 
tools. Files especially. 

“FILES FOR THE FARM”— 
with its 100 illustrations—shows 
you the right files for different 
jobs. Tells you about their proper 
use and care. And explains why 
you can’t buy a faster-cutting, 
longer-lasting, bigger-value file 
brand than BLACK DIAMOND. 

Write us for this book — 
TODAY. Then ask your hard¬ 
ware retailer to help select the 
file types and sizes you need— 
for repairs, implement sharpening, 
saw filing and other uses. 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 

PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


BLACK 
DIAMOND 
FILES 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


This new, automatic, twine-tie pick¬ 
up baler designed for family sized 
farms is, according to the manu¬ 
facturer, readily operated by one man. 
It produces square, evenly packed 
bales, of which the length can be 
varied from 12 to 42 inches. (J. I. 
Case Co.) (75) V 


The “Lifetime” oil filter filters oil 
through sized; spherically shaped, 
bronze particles, fused at the points 
where they touch. Microscopic pas¬ 
sageways allow the passage of oil but, 
according to the manufacturer, will 
not allow dirt or other abrasive 
material to pass through. The element 
is cleaned instead of being periodically 
replaced. (“Filterall” Sales Com¬ 
pany.) (76) V 


MM HUT CR > Salesmen, Dealers and Dlstribu- 
IV All I EiUl tors to sell our Genuine Knotless 
Baler and Binder Twine manu¬ 
factured on new Mackhaul Gill Spinner by best, most 
modern mills. Our large buying power enables us to 
make large discounts to dealers and distributors. Liberal 
Commissions paid salesmen. We maintain warehouses in 
New York and Philadelphia ready to make fast ship¬ 
ments to Canadian Dealers and Distributors. Please 
write in English. 

BOB STONE CORDAGE COMPANY. Chariton. Iowa. 


FAST RELIEF FOR 

TIRED 

FEET 


S 


MINARD 




Lin 


nT 


E 


M 


This 130-bushel capacity manure 
spreader can now be equipped with 
extension sides which permit it to do 
service as a 3%-ton forage box. An 
attachment can be fitted which will 
run the forage out of the side for 
emptying into a horizontal silo, or 
feeding stock in bunks. The rate of 
flow of the chopped material can be 
controlled from the tractor seat. (New 
Holland Machine Co.) (77) V 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department. The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as—(17). 


Ot/£& 


2 &ILUON 

DIRT-COLLECTING 

FILTER 

TRAPS 


More Value for Your Money 
Itmlinaior it) 
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Wind erosion removes the most valuable 
part of your soil and so lowers crop yield. 


Stubble Mulching— 

This practice is 
one of the most 
effective methods of 
soil conservation. 
It leaves a lumpy 
soil covered with 
trash, thus holding 
both soil and water. 


Strip Cropping— 

Reduces 
wind velocity 
and slows 
down water 
run-off. 




Another urgent conservation problem is 

solved when you open an account at our near¬ 
est branch. With money, as with soil, conserva¬ 
tion should be systematic—so keep putting 
money into your account and watch the bal¬ 
ance grow. Start saving now. 

FM-105 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


23rd ANNUAL SESSION 

University of Alberta 

RA1UI717 school of 
fjiVLllF r FINE ARTS 

June 20 - Sept. 10, 1955 

Offering courses In: Painting: Music—Piano. Choral, 
Singing. Strings; Drama: Ballet: Weaving: 
Ceramics; Interior Decoration: Oral French; Short 
Story; Playwriting and Radio Writing: Photog¬ 
raphy. 

FOR CALENDAR WRITE: 

DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS, BANFF, ALBERTA, CANADA 



FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 



[Guide photo 

Joyce Black and Ludy Abrens talking things over with C. L. Usher, assistant 
supervisor of 4-H club work, at Alberta Dairy Convention, 


Alberta Dairymen 

•> 

Learn Club Benefits 

4 -H clubs are providing their own leaders 
and leaders for the rest of the community 


A T the Alberta Dairy Convention 
held in Calgary in February, 
Joyce Black of the Bearspaw Calf 
Club told delegates of the trend to¬ 
ward recruiting club leaders from 
among past members who have grown 
up in 4-H club work. As the Move¬ 
ment grows older it’s inevitable that 
it should produce a good many of its 
own leaders, and where this has al¬ 
ready happened the move has proved 
to be an outstanding success. 

Present leader of the Bearspaw 
Club, Dave Black, started in 4-H 
club work when he was 12 years old. 
During his years as a member, Dave 
won a trip to Provincial Club Week, 
which was held at Olds, and also a 
place on Alberta’s judging team at 
National Club Week in Toronto. 

In 1954, the Bearspaw group won 
the Dairy Club General Efficiency 
Award for Alberta. Scoring was based 
on attendance at club meetings, 
monthly feeding records, club partici¬ 
pation, and judging competitions, 
plus a final examination. The club 
average was 780 out of a possible 
1,000, and no one scored less than 
657. Members are proud of the fact 
that judging teams from Bearspaw 
have represented the Calgary dis¬ 
trict at 4-H judging finals in most of 
the years since the club was first 
organized. 

On the same Dairy Convention 
program, Ludy Abrens of the Red 
Deer Calf Club gave a talk entitled, 
“What 4-H Means to Me.” He ex¬ 
plained how club work encouraged 
a member to set a high standard for 
himself so that he would always do 
his best in any task he took on. 
By taking part in business meetings 
and serving on committees, club mem¬ 
bers learn to accept, and discharge 
responsibilities. They come to realize 
the part science can play in improving 
farm efficiency and farm living. Every 
member gets a chance to get up and 
give a speech to his or her group, 
or to participate in a demonstration. 
If a member’s talent is for leadership, 


it will be brought to the foreground 
when he gets a chance at the club 
presidency. Former 4-H club mem¬ 
bers can already be found as success¬ 
ful business and professional men and 
women, and leaders in their com¬ 
munity. Perhaps the greatest con¬ 
tribution of the Movement, Ludy 
maintained, is that it strengthens 
family ties in an age when parents and 
their youngsters tend to grow farther 
apart. V 

It’s an 
III Rust 

T’S an ill wind that blows no good, 
they say, and this could well apply 
to a wheat rust epidemic too. Russell 
Giles, leader of the Grasswood 4-H 
Grain Club, Saskatoon, dropped us a 
line to tell how his group turned their 
rust losses into a bigger and better 
achievement day: 

“The havoc played by rust last year 
left several 4-H grain clubs in Sas¬ 
katchewan without a seed sample or 
sheaf to exhibit at their achievement 
day. Our Grasswood Grain Club mem¬ 
bers decided this loss of exhibits would 
ruin the show, which has always been 
an outstanding feature in our district. 
To offset this, we decided to have an 
educational display contest. Each 
member was asked to make a display 
measuring about nine square feet in 
area, and not more than three feet 
high. Out of a total of 15 members, 
nine exhibited displays, and the show 
was a big success. So successful, in 
fact, that we’ve decided to make it a 
yearly event.” V 

National Club Week 
A Big Event 

BOUT one-quarter of the annual 
budget of the Canadian Council 
on 4-H Clubs goes to finance National 
4-H Club Week held in Toronto at 
the time of the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair. V 
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GET DEMONSTRATION 
PROOF OF FASTER HATING 
-LOWER LEAF LOSS WITH 
COCKSHIITT EQUIPMEHT 



With the Cockshutt Forage Harvester and Blower 


Convert rich grasses and legumes into succulent silage 
faster and at lower cost than ever before. Ask your 
dealer to show you the many features built into these 
machines to conserve power and speed the harvest. 
Cockshutt "41 1” Forage Harvester features Big Capacity 


— New Positive Feed — interchangeable Hay Pick-up, 
Cutter Bar or Row Crop Heads — complete control from 
tractor seat — choice of P.T.O. or Engine Drive models. 

Cockshutt ”412” Crop Blower is easy to set — safe to 
operate. Features auger type feed, unique transport truck. 



With the Heavy-Duty 
"15AS” Mower 

There’s nothing your Cockshutt dealer 
will like better than getting you on the 
seat of a Cockshutt tractor attached 
(quick as a wink) to a new ”15AS” 
heavy duty mower. A slight tug on the 
control rope starts the fastest power lift 
on any mower. You get roller bearings, 
V-belt drive, rubber caster wheels and 2 
sets of knives. Feature for feature and 
dollar for dollar, it’s the best buy of any 
mower. And, your Cockshutt dealer can 
show you other mowers with low price 
tags. 





With Cockshutt 
Rakes 

Be sure to include raking when 
you ask for the Cockshutt haying 
demonstration. For clean, gentle, 
efficient raking, you can’t beat the 
”5” rake . . . with power driven 
reel and features that save time 
and hay for many, many seasons. 
There are several rakes to choose 
from, including horse-drawn dump 
rakes. 



With Cockshutt 
Baler 

You can bale up to 6 tons an hour . . 
New ”324” features improved side 
delivery fork to insure gentle hay hand¬ 
ling — twine tension release to insure 
securely tied baLes. Easy and close adjust¬ 
ment of knife plus specially designed 
plunger head eliminates knife alignment 
trouble. Choice of P.T.O. or engine 
models. 


See also the Cockshutt ”414” Swather, ”2” and "3A” 
Hayloaders and Wagons. 



Farm Equipment Limited 


Brantford, Ontario 
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• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 



Get this free booklet for in¬ 
formation on the increasingly 
popular arch rafter multi-pur¬ 
pose farm building. 


W farm projects that 
you can build quicker, 
better, and at less cost with... 


SYLVAPLY 


DOUGLAS FIR 
WATERPROOF GLUE 


PLYWOOD 



Sylvaply dual purpose port¬ 
able hog house — face two 
together for sheltered winter 
farrowing. 


Good foods are never out of 
season with this simple-to- 
build deep freeze cabinet. 


Protection against weight los¬ 
ses, less work for you, are two 
features of Sylvaply cattle 
shelter. 




Many desirable features In 
this design for big low cost 
laying house. 


This neat, inexpensive garage 
can be built at low cost with 
Sylvaply waterproof-glue ply¬ 
wood. 


This brooder house accommo¬ 
dates up to 300 chicks, or 
converts to laying house for 
small flock. 





The circular plywood granary 
offers better grain storage at 
less cost per bushel. 


Inexpensive Sylvaply machin¬ 
ery shed protects equipment. 
Doubles as grain storage shed 
when required. 


Sylvaply water troughs are 
light and easy to move. Tough 
and puncture resistant. Can¬ 
not rust or corrode. 


WHEN YOU USE SYLVAPLY YOU GET PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Low cost Sylvaply is real wood at its best. It can be easily sawn, 
shaped, or otherwise worked with ordinary carpenter tools. 
In service, it is the wood of a thousand uses. Sylvaply is punc¬ 
ture-proof and split-proof, strong and rugged, yet light in 
weight. Each panel will cover 32 square feet. Its advantages 
are created advantages, engineered into the material during 
manufacture to make it better than wood has ever been before. 
Sylvaply makes every job you do a permanent improvement. 


t 


HERE'S HOW TO GET 
FREE PLANS... 

The booklet on arch rafter buildings • 
and your choice of plant for the 
other projects shown are yourt ob- 
solutely free. Pick up a copy from 
your lumber dealer, or, if you prefer , 
write today to Farm Service Depart¬ 
ment, MacMillan A Bloedel Limited, 
Bex 335, Vancouver, I. C 

MACMILLAN ft BLOEDEL LIMITED 


CVI mjr m ni V DOUGLAS FIR 
9 V LVArL T waterproof-glue 


PLYWOOD 




mrnammmmmmme- 

OPERATED. 
USES POWER YOU PAVE/ 


DIGGER • SHOVEL • LOADER 

EXCAVATES, DITCHES, BUILDS DAMS, ETC. 

HOPTO does a long week's work in less than 
half a day! Ideal unit for profitable custom work 


HOPTO digs footings and foundations, builds 
trench silos, earth dams . . . drains valuable 
acreage . . . does hundreds of farm jobs with 
power you already have! Heavy-duty hydraulic 
system is powered from power take-off of 
tractor. Simple controls are easily mastered; 
effortlessly control 180° swing, high lift, 11' 
digging depth and bucket or back-hoe angle. 


CONTROL OF DIP¬ 
PER STICK EXTEN¬ 
SION PERMITS DIG¬ 
GING STRAIGHT 
UP AND DOWN 
SIDES. 


CHOICE OF BACK HOE OR 
SHOVEL BUCKET TO FIT 
YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


HIGHLY TRANSPORTABLE 
AT HIGHWAY SPEEDS. 


FREE FOLDER give, complete 
Information. Write today 
giving model choice. 


ONE OF SEVERAL ADDI¬ 
TIONAL MODELS OF THE 
FAMOUS HOPTO. MOUNTS 
ON ANY 1H-T0N TRUCK. 


BADGER MACHINE CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA Dept. C 


Canadian Wheat Board Annual 
Report 

The report of the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the crop year 1953-54 is 
descriptive of many of the marketing 
problems encountered throughout the 
year. As a resume of the West’s grain 
situation the report is of vast im¬ 
portance to all Western Canadian 
grain growers. An attempt is made to 
summarize in the following paragraphs 
the most important aspects of the 
report. 

Probably most important to Prairie 
producers was the decline in Cana¬ 
dian exports of wheat (including 
flour) from the exceptionally high 
figure of 386 million bushels in 1952- 
53 to 255 million bushels in 1953-54. 
The Wheat Board reiterates the point 
that the good harvest of 1953-54 fol¬ 
lowed a year of very large international 
trade in wheat, as the result of which 
many of the importing countries were 
well stocked with reserves of imported 
wheat as well as supplies from 
domestic crops at the beginning of the 
crop year. The easing of international 
tensions in importing countries also 
resulted in some reduction of these 
reserves and consequently smaller 
quantities of imported bread grains 
were required. 

Despite a reduction in purchases of 
Canadian wheat by some 87 million 
bushels, Europe continued to consti¬ 
tute the largest external market for 
wheat and flour, accounting for a total 
of 147 million bushels or 58 per cent 
of Canadian exports as compared with 
63 per cent of total exports in the crop 
year 1952-53. The market losses were 
accounted for principally by the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Yugoslavia 
and the Netherlands. 

Asia provided the second external 
market of major importance for Cana¬ 
dian wheat and flour importing 57.9 
million bushels or 23 per cent of Cana¬ 
dian exports as compared with 62.3 
million bushels or 16 per cent of total 
exports in 1952-53. Non-European 
nations exhibiting the greatest reduc¬ 
tion in purchases of Canadian wheat 
from the previous year were Pakistan, 
Egypt, India and Peru. 

Marked changes in the distribution 
pattern of the Canadian export trade 
in wheat are apparent. In most coun¬ 
tries reduced purchases resulted from 
the excellent 1953 harvests and the 
release of reserve wheat stocks. In the 
South American market, however, the 
return of Argentina as a supplier 
of wheat was a factor in reducing 
Canadian exports to South American 
countries such as Brazil, Peru, Bolivia 
and Chile. These are countries in 
which Argentina enjoys a natural 
geographic advantage and to which 
that country has been a traditional 
supplier. Canadian market losses in 
these countries were partially offset by 
increased sales of wheat and flour in 
northern markets, particularly Vene¬ 
zuela, Ecuador, Colombia and British 
Guiana. 

The following table shows 1953-54 
exports of wheat (including wheat 
exported as flour) by continental areas 
and major importing countries to¬ 
gether with the equivalent figures for 
the previous year: 


(Millions of Bushels) 



Crop Year 

Crop Year 

Europe 

1953-54 

1952-53 

United Kingdom - 

82.0 

122.8 

Germany- - 

21.3 

24.3 

Belgium _ 

13.2 

20.9 

Switzerland .... - . - 

9.8 

10.5 

Netherlands 

6.8 

15.5 

Italy _ 

0.5 

13.5 

Yugoslavia --- 

0.2 

10.2 

Other European - 

13.2 

26,3 

Total - - 

147.0 

217.7 

Asia 



Japan - - 

40.4 

14.9 

India _ _ 

4.2 

14.0 

Pakistan _ 


14.4 

Philippine Islands- 

5.1 

5.3 


4.5 

2.5 

Other Asiatic . 

3.7 

11.2 

Total __ 

57.9 

62.3 

South America 



Brazil _ _ 

7.7 

11.4 


4.2 

2.8 

Ecuador _ 

2.0 

0.7 

Colombia _ 

2.0 

0.5 

Peru _ 

1.6 

5.6 

Bolivia _ 

0.8 

2.3 

Other South American 

1.3 

2.6 

Total ___ 

19.6 

25.9 

Central American 



and Caribbean 



Trinidad and Tobago 

2.2 

1.9 

Cuba _ 

2.0 

1.3 


1.8 

1.3 

Others . 

5.2 

3.8 

Total 

11.2 

8.3 

Africa 



Union of 



South Africa 

7.7 

5.7 

Egypt - 

0.6 

13.9 

Gold Coast -.— 

0.9 

0.1 

Belgium Congo _ 

0.7 

0.2 

Other African_ 

1.4 

1.8 

Total _ 

11.3 

21.7 

North America 



United States— 



Consumption _ 

5.7 

17.3 

Milling in Bond _ 

2.1 

5.7 

Total _ . _ 

7.8 

23.0 

Grand Total_ 

255.1 

385.5 


Sales Policy 

The basic problem confronting the 
Wheat Board during the 1953-54 crop 
year, states the report, was that of 
marketing wheat under surplus condi¬ 
tions and in competition with other 
exporting countries. As might be ex¬ 
pected under these conditions price 
adjustments were important facets of 
the Board’s operations. 

Of particular significance were the 
over-all price reductions during the 
year and the increase of selling dis¬ 
counts for No. 2 and No. 3 Northern 
wheat in relation to the selling price 
for No. 1 Northern. From the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement level of 
$2.03 per bushel at the commence¬ 
ment of the year Board quotations for 
No. 1 Northern wheat basis in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur declined 
through the course of the crop year to 
a level of $1.70V2 per bushel on July 
30, 1954. This represented an over-all 
decline of 32% cents per bushel for the 
year, including a downward adjust¬ 
ment in the Board’s selling price of 10 
cents per bushel in June, 1954. On 
the same basis the over-all reduction in 
Board selling prices for No. 2 North¬ 
ern, No. 3 Northern and No. 4 North¬ 
ern was 36% cents per bushel. These 
substantial price reductions “were 
made in order to keep Canadian 
wheat competitive on the world 
market.” 

A measure intended to encourage 
sales of Canadian wheat was taken by 
the Board on Sept. 4, 1953, which 
permitted buyers the option of pur¬ 
chasing Board wheat at its daily 
quoted selling prices or on a deferred 
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price basis. This was designed to make 
the means of purchasing Canadian 
wheat more attractive to buyers under 
conditions which prevailed at the 
time. 

Later in the crop year, the Board 
adopted a policy of making wheat 
generally competitive in overseas mar¬ 
kets, irrespective of the port of ship¬ 
ment. This policy recognized the lower 
forwarding costs of wheat shipped to 
overseas markets from Pacific Coast 
ports which resulted in the ports 
operating at near capacity while the 
movement of wheat from St. Lawrence 
ports and the Maritime ports was sub¬ 
stantially lower. Since most of the 
wheat shipped to Pacific ports origi¬ 
nated in the Province of Alberta, ship¬ 
ments from Saskatchewan and Mani¬ 
toba were under something of a 
handicap, a situation which reacted 
against producers in the eastern 
Prairies in that deliveries were held 
up because of the low volume of clear¬ 
ances from terminals. As a measure to 
establish more equality in shipments 
from different areas of the Prairie Prov¬ 
inces the Board commenced making 
separate quotations on wheat from the 
various ports of origin thus establishing 
a price differential between Pacific 
Coast ports and Fort William-Port 
Arthur. 

Monthly average Board quotations 
for wheat for 1953-54 are shown in 
the following tables. 


1953-54 Oats Pool Account 
The 1953-54 Oats Pool was closed 
on October 15, 1954, with total re¬ 
ceipts of 102.5 million bushels com¬ 
prising 89.7 millions received from 
producers and 12.8 million bushels 
transferred from the previous year. 
Completed sales at closing date 
amounted to 96.8 million bushels with 
the remaining 5.7 million bushels be¬ 
ing transferred to the 1954-55 Pool at 
prices related to the closing price of 
the October and December futures on 
October 15. These were 92% cents per 
bushel and 86 cents per bushel re¬ 
spectively. An allowance of 1% cents 
per bushel for carrying charges subse¬ 
quent to the transfer date was made 
on all grades of oats transferred. 

The 1953-54 Oats Pool account as 
at October 15, 1954, showed a surplus 
of $5.7 million. 

Exports of oats during the year 
totalled 70.7 million bushels as com¬ 
pared with 65.4 million bushels in 
the previous crop year. Principal im¬ 
porters were the United States, Bel¬ 
gium and the United Kingdom, taking 
65.9 million bushels, 2.1 million 
bushels and 1.5 million bushels re¬ 
spectively. 

1953-54 Barley Pool Account 
Board receipts of barley from pro¬ 
ducers in the 1953-54 crop year 
amounted to 101.2 million bushels. A 
further 17.5 million bushels were 



I.W.A. 

ASKING PRICES 

CLASS II 

ASKING 

PRICES 


Basis No. 
Fort William/ 

1 Nor. Wheat 

in store 

Basis No. 1 
Fort William/ 

Nor. Wheat In store 


Port Arthur 

Vancouver 

Churchill 

Port Arthur 

Vancouver 

Churchill 


(cents per bushel) 

(cents per bushel) 

August, 1953 _ 

201 % 

201 % 


202% 

202% 


September_ 

2ooy s 

200% 

_ 

200% 

200% 


October 

195 % 

195% 


195% 

195% 


November .. 

190 

190 


190 

190 


December 

188% 

188% 


188% 

188% 


January, 1954_ 

188% 

188% 


188% 

188% 


February 

183% 

186% 

18778* 

183% 

186% 

1877s' 

March 

180 

187 

189 

180 

187 

189 

April 

182% 

189% 

191% 

182% 

189% 

191% 

May 

182% 

189% 

191% 

182% 

189% 

191% 

June 

174 

180 

183 

174 

180 

183 

July . 

170% 

176% 

179% 

170% 

176% 

179% 


“Average from February 16 to 28 only. 


From August 1, 1953, to July 31, 
1954, the Board sold wheat for do¬ 
mestic use at the same prices as it sold 
wheat for export under the terms of 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

1953-54 Wheat Pool Account 

Wheat stocks in the 1953-54 Pool 
totalled 548 million bushels, consisting 
of 398 million bushels received from 
producers, 148.7 million bushels trans¬ 
ferred from the 1952-53 Pool as at 
January 30, 1954, and 1.3 million 
bushels purchased from sources other 
than producers. 

Cost of wheat acquired was valued 
at $795 million and total sales at 
$297.5 million. After allowing for un¬ 
sold stocks and, after deducting oper¬ 
ating costs for the year, the account 
showed a net loss of $26.7 million. 

However, this situation is accounted 
for by the fact that unsold stocks were 
valued at the Board’s initial payment 
of $1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 
Northern wheat in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. The report 
indicates that this valuation was in 
accordance with accepted accounting 
practice and was consistent with the 
procedure followed in the previous 
crop year. 


transferred to the Pool from the 1952- 

53 Pool. 

Completed sales up to September 
30, 1954, when the account was 
closed out, totalled 97.6 million 
bushels. Unsold quantities amounting 
to 21.1 million bushels were trans¬ 
ferred to the 1954-55 account, the 
transfer involving pricing the various 
grades in relation to the closing prices 
of the October and December futures 
on September 30, 1954. These were 
$1.09% and $1.06% respectively, basis 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur. 

The account showed a surplus of 
close to $10 million at the closing out 
date of September 30, 1954. The final 
payment of 9.717 cents per bushel was 
completed on November 8, 1954. 

Exports of barley during the 1953- 

54 crop year totalled 90.0 million 
bushels as compared to 118.9 million 
bushels in the previous year. The 
United States was the largest indi¬ 
vidual market for barley, exports to 
that country consisting chiefly of 
grades suitable for malting purposes. 
Japan purchased 19.7 million bushels 
and was closely followed by the 
United Kingdom with 19.6 million 
bushels. Sharp reductions occurred in 
exports to Germany and Belgium as 
compared with previous crop year. V 



Cut Roofing Worries 
with 


Lifetime Service 
without 
Maintenance 
or Repairs 




NAME 


ALR0L ALUMINUM 

Roofing and Siding 


Saves in the Home! 


Think of the time and effort you'd save, 
to say nothing of money if you never 
had to repair or paint your farm buildings. 

The modern metal; Alrol Aluminum can save you time, 
effort and money for Alrol Aluminum Roofing 
never requires maintenance as it never rusts or corrode* 

—nor does It ever need paint—and it's so easy to 
handle and apply you can do all your building 
and re-roofing yourself with Alrol Aluminum. Get the facts on how' 
economically you can use Alrol Roofing and Siding on your farm. 


Alrol Household Foilwrap 


CG 

ALUMINUM ROLLING MILLS LIMITED 

198 OSBORNE N., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Moil coupon for application detail* ond.brochure. 


ADDRESS. 


... PROV.. . 




OF HEALTH» 

ARE TO BE FOUND IN THIS BOOK OFFERED FREE 


Send your name and address to: 

Ortho-Medico Laboratories Regd 

P.O. Box 65, STATION “T”, Montreal, P.Q. 




DISCOVER easy methods 
of home treatment, simple quick, 
inexpensive. 

YOU WHO SUFFER! Live 
again like others; the remedy 
is at hand. 


Ask for the 1 60 Cl 
page book: MY 
HEALTH ADVISER. 
Should be in every 
Canadian home. 1 
New EDITION. 
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barter deals for strategic materials, 
donations to school lunch programs, 
transfers to the national emergency 
stockpile, donations or sales to re¬ 
search or educational projects, and for 
unrestricted use to meet a need for 
increased consumer supplies. Plans are 
also under way to tackle the butter 
“bogey” by converting the 264 million- 
pound surplus into “Ghee”—a sub¬ 
stance used in Asia as food, medicine, 
ointment, and for religious ceremonies. 
Millions of Hindus and Moslems in 
Asia and the Middle East use Ghee, 
and it’s in short supply in that part of 
the world. Finding a recipe to make 
an acceptable brand of Ghee from 
U.S. butter is not an easy matter, and 
its sale would involve a loss of 29 
cents a pound on the butter itself. But 
these measures are under way, and 
they’re certainly not the actions of a 
nation deliberately out to wreck world 
markets. 

What of these other exporting 
nations that are losing sleep over the 
threat of U.S. dumping? Before the 
surplus problem is brought under 
control there will have to be a few 
production adjustments in other coun¬ 
tries—not just in the United States. 
In Canada, prices of many of our farm 
products aren’t competitive with world 
prices and production in certain lines 
is badly out of balance with demand. 
To date, we’ve no acreage restrictions, 
and the rigid price fixed on our butter 
is considered, even by many dairy 
leaders, to be too high to encourage 
home consumption. And speaking of 
subsidized exports, our southern 
neighbor might well paraphrase a well 
known quotation, “let the nation that’s 
guiltless first cast a stone.” V 


The Surplus 
Merry-Go-Round 

Continued from page 9 

would be glad to unload it, if we 
could. 

But the worst feature of this whole 
mess is that the bulk of this butter 
doesn’t sell at all; it just keeps piling 
up. The question is, when it finally 
bursts the seams of American ware¬ 
houses, will it also topple the struc¬ 
ture of GATT, and destroy the latter 
as an effective instrument of inter¬ 
national collaboration? 

The United States government, 
through Secretary o f Agriculture 
Benson, has stressed to everyone that 
the huge stocks of surplus produce 
soon to be sold to friendly countries 
would not upset competitive prices. 

Other nations are inclined to be a bit 
skeptical, when they hear that a 
majority of the 50-member U.S. House 
appropriations committee recom¬ 
mended a system of periodic auctions 
to get rid of these surpluses on foreign 
markets—a course that would surely 
break world prices. Although the 
recommendation carried no force of 
law, it gave a glimpse of U.S. Con¬ 
gressional thinking. Hearing these 
words, and eyeing the mounting 
American stockpiles, these nations are 
wondering if the flaxseed and the but¬ 
ter aren’t just the first few drops that 
herald a coming cloudburst. 

O N the other hand, why should the 
United States be expected to keep 
its goods off world markets until all 
other countries have disposed of their 
production? No one can deny the 
earnest efforts of the American gov¬ 
ernment over the past two years to 
manage its surpluses without harming StcltGHlCIlt 
world trade. Probably no other coun¬ 
try faced with a similar situation has 
so deliberately placed the interests of 
others before its own. Although Ameri¬ 
can surpluses are so big they consti¬ 
tute a world problem, other nations 
have been lacking in practical sug¬ 
gestions and offers of international co¬ 
operation to solve it. Meanwhile, the 
United States has taken several im¬ 
portant steps in an attempt to handle 
the problem on its own. 

One of them was the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. It established the prin¬ 
ciple of flexible price supports and 
acreage restrictions to help gear farm 
operations to the nation’s needs, and 


• SAVE FEED VALUE 

• BOOST PRODUCTION 

• INCREASE FARM’S CAPACITY 

• HELP MAINTAIN SOIL FERTILITY 


PICK YOUR TYPE 

• Cast-in-place 

e Concrete Stave 

• Concrete Block 


▲ Cast-in-place 

Concrete silo near Rawdon, 
Que. The use of commercial 
steel forms is recommended. 
They are quickly set and re¬ 
moved, and they give true 
smooth walls. 


A Concrete Stave 

Seymour County, Ont. 
Throughout Canada there are 
manufacturers who produce 
staves of high quality during 
the winter and erect silos dur¬ 
ing the summer. 

Concrete Block ► 

Silo, He d’Orlcans, Que. Con¬ 
crete blocks, curved to the 
diameter of the finished silo, 
are available. They give 
pleasing appearance and are 
economical. 


Continued from page 7 

variety of purposes for their members. 
The fact that they have multiplied in 
numbers so rapidly, indicates that an 
increasing percentage of farmers have 
come to realize that co-operative or¬ 
ganizations can be, and have been, 
very helpful to the industry. 

In recent years, however, a feeling 
has been growing among producers 
that the number of farmers who will 
voluntarily join a co-operative organi¬ 
zation is limited, regardless of the 
importance of the problem confronting 
them. From this has arisen the idea 
that voluntary co-operative organiza¬ 
tions alone cannot bring about the im¬ 
provements in marketing methods that 
a majority of the producers of some 
products believe are needed. Conse¬ 
quently, the Federation, after a con¬ 
siderable amount of study and discus¬ 
sion among its member bodies, and at 
its annual meetings, now supports the 
idea of supplementing co-operative 
ownership of farmer-owned marketing 
organizations, with the development 
of producer - controlled marketing 
boards, organized under provincial and 
federal marketing legislation. The Fed¬ 
eration believes, however, that co¬ 
operative organizations are basic to 
any development of producer market¬ 
ing boards, because they are a proven 
means of developing self-help enter¬ 
prises by large numbers of producers, 
under principles of democratic owner¬ 
ship, control, and a fair distribution of 
the benefits. V 


YOURS for a 
◄ Postage Stamp! 

This book is a mine of informa* 
tion for every farmer. It gives 
easy-to-follow instruction on how 
to make concrete and build foot¬ 
ings, foundations, basements, 
poultry houses, hog houses, silos, 
etc., and how to make concrete 
water supply and sewage disposal 
systems. For a hundred and one 
lasting, economy-making im¬ 
provements on the farm, send 
NOW for your free copy. Use 
this coupon. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED, 

Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal 2. 

Please send free book "Concrete on the Farm 1 


Name. 


Definition of Punctuality: The 
art of arriving for an appointment 
just in time to be indignant at the 
tardiness of tlie other party. 


Address. 


at the same time, to minimize the 
need for farm production and market¬ 
ing controls. In addition, the CCC was 
authorized to acquire a special “set- 
aside” of surplus agricultural com¬ 
modities, among them 500 million 
bushels of wheat, 500 million pounds 
of cottonseed oil, 200 million pounds 
of butter, 300 million pounds of 
cheese, and four million bales of up¬ 
land cotton. This is to be disposed of 
in and outside the United States in 
seven ways—none of which could 
readily be called dumping. 

The disposal channels include food 
for disaster and other relief pur¬ 
poses at home and abroad, sale or 


Canada Cement 

COMPANY LIMITED 

SALES OFFICES: MONCIOW, QUEBEC, MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY 


Septic Tank Troubles? 

Correct with ENZYMATIC 

Why tolerate unpleasant odours and bulky, 
inactive sludge in your septic tank? 
ENZYMATIC contains over 70 enzymes to 
liquefy solids, break up sludge, cut grease 
and eliminate odours in sewage disposal 
systems. Liquefies sewage the same way 
your body digests food, restoring normal 
bacterial action. Enzymatic makes frequent 
pumping unnecessary. Easy to use. Abso 
lutely harmless. Not a chemical but an 
enzyme-active biological compound. Full 
instructions in package. Price only $2.00. 
Money-back guarantee. Sent C.O.D. any¬ 
where in Canada. Write: Enzymatic, Divi¬ 
sion "A," Box 8, North Vancouver, B.C. 
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now...a gasoline made specially for farm engines 


SSO TRACTOR 


gasoline 



available in Alberta 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


ESSO TRACTOR Gasoline with its high anti¬ 
knock quality meets the needs of today’s wide 
variety of tractor and combine engines—for smooth 
power under all load conditions. 


OPERATING ECONOMY 
FULL ENGINE POWER 


ESSO TRACTOR Gasoline reduces deposits on 
exhaust valves . . . combats gum formation when 
stored for long periods. 

ESSO TRACTOR Gasoline helps to prevent costly 
breakdowns and delays . . . prolongs engine life. 

ESSO TRACTOR Gasoline is refined from selected 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION Western Canada crude oils. 

FAST, SURE STARTS 

ANOTHER REASON WHY YOU CAN 

ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 
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Hey there! 

Don’t put your 
shotgun away! 
There’s plenty of 
good shooting during 
closed seasons” 


Another winter has passed 
and the game birds will soon 
be busily engaged in family 
affairs. In any event, wise 
and provident laws protect 
all these creatures until 
next autumn. 

So what is a man with a 
shotgun to do? Must his 
gun, protected with grease, 
remain in its case or cabinet 
until next Septerhber? 

Not at all. Close at hand 
for most of us, outlets can be 
found in the control of pests 
and predators and in skeet 
and trap shooting. All across 
the country these games are 
growing rapidly in popular¬ 


ity. Men and women, boys 
and girls, are joining or form¬ 
ing clubs for their enjoyment. 

And they have the fun of 
participation in a sport that 
has a place for the tyro as 
well as the expert. 

The process of forming a 
skeet or trap club is a re¬ 
latively simple one but a 
club is not entirely essential 
to the enjoyment of the 
sport. An inexpensive hand 
trap, a few targets and shells 
and the company of a few 
friends, will set you up for 
a pleasant afternoon of 
shooting and a chance to 
sharpen your shooting eye. 


For pests and predators there’s a complete range 
of gauges, loads and shot sizes in the “famous 
three” . . . Imperial, Maxum and Canuck Shot 
Shells. They all feature the exclusive “Pressure- 
Sealed Crimp” which assures uniform, hard¬ 
hitting patterns. 

For clay target shooting . . . you’ll want Canuck 
Target (Trap and Skeet) Loads. With 
no topwad to block the shot charge, 
you’re sure of target-smashing 
patterns, shot after shot. 

Write for Free Booklets to 
C-I-L Ammunition, Dept. DF 
P.O. Box 10, Montreal, Que. 

"How To Build A Trap Layout” 

"How To Build A Skeet Layout” 

"How To Organize A Trap or Skeet Club* 

"literature On Hand Traps” 

"Calling All Crows” 


"ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 



isRVINO CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


C-I-L AMMUNITION 


Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that yon 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 







FEE 
CASH 

A 



SEED, FEED OR SUPPLIES? 

Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


• YOUR PARTNER 
IN HELPING 
CANADA GROW 



Farmers’ Town 
Down North 

Continued from page 10 

larger centers, but it would sure help 
Manning if they did it here.” 

That railroad is the one thing that 
causes Manning any concern as to its 
future. 

“What if the railroad comes north 
and doesn’t come through town?” This 
is a familiar old problem to western 
towns. And there is no immediate 
worry, for the railway is only proj¬ 
ected in the minds of hopeful grain 
growers. Manning points out that the 
Northern Alberta Railroad, by the 
terms of purchase, guarantees to build 
some line every year. To date, not a 
mile has been built. 

“It would sure be a boon to us 
farmers, if the railroad did come,” said 
one. “Then we wouldn’t have to truck 
our wheat to town at 35 cents a 
bushel. Actually, I figure that we 
won’t get any railroad up here until 
oil or mining up north calls for it.” 

One of the busiest men in Manning 
is J. W. Nichols, Alberta’s most nor¬ 
therly field man. He is field supervisor 
of what corresponds to the municipal 
service board, in the older part of 
the province. He is also secretary 
of the Battle River Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, and “ramrod” behind the 4-H 
Beef Club. 

“He’s the fellow we see about weed 
control, erosion problems, grasshop¬ 
pers or warble flies,” said one farmer. 
“We sure make good use of Tack, 

all right” 

Mr. Nichols was busy as the pro¬ 
verbial beaver, when we met him at 
the Battle River Agricultural Society’s 
annual exhibition. With the dismally 
rainy weather that prevailed through¬ 
out Peace River District last summer, 
the first day of the Exhibition was 
deluged. The crowd thinned rapidly, 
as the rain blotted out the ball game, 
and drowned out the Midway music. 
However, the second day of Alberta’s 
most northerly fair was a complete 
success, for the sun shone. 

An outstanding exhibit in the morn¬ 
ing’s parade was the float prepared by 
the 4-H Beef Club, with a sturdy 
Hereford steer riding placidly amongst 
his attendants. 

W E saw that float dismantled, later 
on, on the home grounds of John 
D. Lambert, Master Farmer, some 
eight miles from Manning. Jack Lam¬ 
bert is president of the Battle River 
Agricultural Society and father of 
enthusiastic 4-H members. All of his 
children are in 4-H work, and many 
are the prizes they’ve brought home. 

That smiling homestead, with well- 
cared-for grounds, sleek cattle and 
happy children, is a far cry from Jack 
Lambert’s first dwelling in the Peace 
River District. This Master Farm 
Family of 1952 started its career in 
far different surroundings. 

Jack and his partner came into the 
Peace River area north of Grimshaw 
by wagon-road, in 1931. They had a 
couple of horses, a bull and a few 
cows. At once, they cut logs and built 
a barn for the livestock. But the men 
themselves holed up in a sandy bank, 
fronted with logs. That winter the 
horses died, and they had to harness 
the bull for spring plowing. They also 
built a small log house with sodded 


roof, and here the pretty Mrs. Lam¬ 
bert came to keep house. 

She has always taken the keenest 
interest in the farm work, and knows 
more about field crops than most wives 
dream of. But the Lamberts’ great 
achievement has been in making farm 
life attractive to their children. They’ve 
encouraged them by letting them have 
a share in farm problems and profits, 
and by taking their affairs seriously. 
The result is a co-operative, happy 
family with a farming future. 

“The main crop here is wheat,” said 
Mrs. Lambert, “but barley is fast 
taking its place.” 

“Yes, we’re tinning a lot to barley,” 
her husband agreed. “It helps clean 
the ground, and is an earlier crop. 
Now that wheat’s on quota, we can 
use the same machinery, but with a 
different grain. We don’t get as good 
returns as with wheat, but there are 
certain advantages. One thing, there’s 
always a market for good malting 
barley in the East.” 

On his grey-wooded soil, he has 
averaged 30 bushels with wheat, 35 



“Shall we tell him that his golf ball is 
over here and that's a hen's egg he's 
about to hit?” 


with barley. Some years have brought 
as high as 70 bushels of barley per 
acre, some years as low as 20. 

“I’m not getting any younger,” said 
Jack with a grin. That’s a statement 
no one can dispute, but his sandy hair 
and bushy eyebrows show no trace of 
grey. “So this year, when he reaches 
18, I’m giving my son one quarter- 
section, and some of my surplus ma¬ 
chinery. He’s already got 10 head of 
his own cattle. No need for him to 
start in under conditions as tough as 
I did.” 

But what about the girls? we won¬ 
dered. 

“We’ll do our best by them, too,” 
he said firmly. “Our eldest daughter 
was married last year, and we gave 
the young couple a lot of their farm 
machinery.” - 

The Lamberts have come a long 
way from that dugout in the creek 
bank! 

Farmers in the Peace River District 
are raising flax very successfully, as a 
good cash crop. It isn’t usually seeded 
until all danger of frost is past, which 
unfortunately allows the weeds just 
the chance to grow that they’ve 
wanted. Oats are grown largely as 
green feed, to be mixed with hay and 
hammer-milled for the cattle. 

In this country, cattle can remain 
outdoors all winter, and some can’t be 
persuaded to enter a barn even when 
the mercury hits —70° F. 

“Some sort of shelter for the cattle 
is worth while,” another farmer told 
us, “even if it’s only straw piles, pop¬ 
lar bluffs or a lean-to. Alfalfa and 
timothy make a very good mixture 
here, though timothy occasionally 
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GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH / 

ASK FOR FULL WIDTH 


ALCAN 



ALUMINUM 


In the wide 36" sheet (32" coverage when ribbed) 



The extra width of farm roofing and siding made from 36" sheet, means 
fewer sidelaps and greater coverage for your money. In addition, 
Alcan “Kingstrong” Aluminum has the following advantages: 


winter-kills, if we get Chinooks. But it 
sure is the ticket to keep the cattle 
from bloating.” 

T HERE is considerable potential 
agricultural wealth in the new 
north, which is every year being 
opened by soil surveys. Homesteading 
still goes on in the Peace River area, 
out from Manning and other points. 
Alberta goes about it wisely, testing 
the soil first, sending in land surveyors, 
and building roads in advance of set¬ 
tlement. 

Homesteaders have only to file on 
land, prove it up, and pay only the 
application and deed costs. Unim¬ 
proved land in this northern region 
along the Mackenzie Highway goes at 
private sale for about $3.00 an acre. 
When cleared, it reaches $30-$35. The 
cost of clearing may be nearly that 
amount, although the use of brush- 
cutters has reduced clearing costs to 
around $18 an acre. Cleared land in 
the proximity of schools may run to 
$60 an acre in places. 

In some places power lines are 
already installed. A Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Society in Manning is off to a 
good start. The farmers had to co¬ 
operate on this, for it is the longest 
continuous power line in Alberta, and 
farthest from its source of energy. 

And although Manning and District 
seems to be ’way off north on the map, 
the farmers aren’t left to slog out their 
problems all by themselves. Northeast 
of the District is the Fort Vermilion 
Experimental Substation, which car¬ 
ries on constant experiment for the 
benefit of northern farmers. 

To the immediate south are the 
illustration plots of John Nicklason’s 
farm at Deadwood, operated in con¬ 
nection with the Beaverlodge Experi¬ 
mental Station. The district agricul¬ 
tural office is at Berwyn, just west of 
Grimshaw. 

District Agriculturist Beattie pointed 
to a map on his office wall. “These 
blank spots have been shown suitable 
for agriculture, but you’ll notice that 
the survey lines are missing. Those 
areas won’t be opened for homestead¬ 
ing until the lines go through, and 
some sort of roads are available. Al¬ 
berta doesn’t want any more hit-or- 
miss homesteading, where you get 
little pockets of settlers detached from 
all the rest of the province.” 

Manning won’t ever be in that situa¬ 
tion, being located on an all-weather 
road. And even the farmers on the 
back roads are getting improved con¬ 
ditions, as the gravel reaches out far¬ 
ther and farther to their homesteads. 
The muddy isolation of Peace River 
is vanishing year by year, as farm 
trucks and cars roll into Manning—the 
farmers’ own town — for shopping, 
schooling, or hospitalization, when 
they need it. V 



NO PAINT NEEDED. ..“Kingstrong” 
aluminum needs no protective coat¬ 
ing — it is naturally attractive and 
keeps its pleasing appearance. 

WEIGHS LESS . . . “Kingstrong” 
aluminum being light in weight is 
easy to handle and reduces erection 
costs. 

REDUCES FIRE HAZARDS . . . 

“Kingstrong” aluminum, because it 
is a metallic covering, is fire resist¬ 
ant and gives better protection. 

LONGER LIFE . . . Aluminum has 
superior resistance to weathering in 


atmospheres of all kinds and does 
not rust. This ensures long hfe and 
lower maintenance costs. 

RESISTS SALT AIR. ..High resist¬ 
ance to salt laden atmospheres 
means that “Kingstrong” is the 
logical choice in coastal areas. 

AIDS PRODUCTION—BENEFITS 
HEALTH ... The reflective proper¬ 
ties of “Kingstrong” aluminum keep 
farm buildings cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter. These con¬ 
ditions contribute to higher produc¬ 
tion and improved animal health. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR FOLDER ON 
"KINGSTRONG" ALUMINUM FOR FARM ROOFING AND SIDING 

ALCAN 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 

1715 Sun Life Bldg., Montreal 

''Kingstrong" is a registered Trade Mark for aluminum roofing sheet manufactured by Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Ltd. It is ribbed or corrugated and distributed by all leading roofing manufacturers. 
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if you need a building or are 
remodelling—discuss your 
financial problems with 
L our local manager, j 


Farmers’ banking needs 
have been our special 
interest for over 87 years. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


A GOOD IDEA... 



ELEPHANT 


BRAND 

FERTILIZERS 





Crops start quicker, grow faster when you fertilize with 
Elephant Brand! You'll harvest six to 10 days ahead of 
unfertilized grain . . . and this earlier maturity reduces 
chances of loss by early frosts, rust and hail. 

Choose from five Elephant Brand fertilizers . . . each 
scientifically balanced for particular soil and crop needs, 
each with percentages clearly marked on the bag. It's, 
a pennies-per-acre investment that returns big dividends 
in higher yields, advanced harvesting, better grades 
and weed control. 


X*" OFZDB/R S n 
, FROM YOUR DEALER \ 

\ /VO PI// / 

\ Take delivery right away S 
" --•* 

Manufactured by 

THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 

Sales Offices.' 

MONTREAL • VANCOUVER . CALGARY • SASKATOON • WINNIPEG 



Dutch Farm and 
Intensive Dairying 

Continued from page 8 

These charts show that each field is 
normally either grazed or cut for hay, 
or ensilage, four or five times each 
year. It receives an application of fer¬ 
tilizer with about the same frequency. 
For instance, a typical chart might 
show Mr. Peetoom that field B2 re¬ 
ceived an application of 15 kilograms 
of pure phosphate per acre in mid- 
February. Subsequent applications of 
manure and 50 kilograms per acre of 
pure nitrogen are followed in late 
April by the first grazing, for three or 
four days, by the milking herd. The 
young stock and sheep normally fol¬ 
low the milch cows for another few 
days. 

In June the field may be pastured 
again, or it may be cut for ensilage. 
Another application of manure is 
usually given in August and grazing 
or silage-making will follow in Sep¬ 
tember. Grazing usually ends in late 
October, but green fodder can be cut 
into November and December. The 
reason is that although Dutch winters 
are generally mild, there is a good 
deal of rain, and a grazing herd can 
punch a pasture full of hoof-holes in 
a day or so. 

A FTER a good deal of experiment¬ 
ing, Mr. Peetoom has hit upon 
what he considers a very suitable 
winter ration for his herd. Each cow 
receives a daily ration made up in the 
proportions of 10 kilos dry hay, 15 
kilos- silage, six kilos dried grass and 
three kilos potato pulp. 

The dried grass is an innovation 
introduced to Holland in the last four 
or five years, and is ap indication of 
the shortage of normal sources of con¬ 
centrate in that country. Within re¬ 
cent years a chain of co-operative 
grass-drying plants has been set up in 
the north of Holland. The highly com¬ 
pressed dehydrated grass pellets which 
these plants produce are fed to dairy 
herds in place of the traditional grain 
meal. The dried-grass concentrate is 
rated to contain 21 per cent protein, 
roughly double that of grass ensilage. 

The green grass is cut on the Pee¬ 
toom farm, and hauled the same day 
to the nearest drying factory. The 
complete drying and capsuling process 
takes less than an hour, and the 
bagged concentrate returns to the 
farm the same night. 

The only outside feed purchased 
for the herd is potato pulp, a by¬ 
product of the Dutch potato farina 
mills. It supplies the dairy diet with 
a high starch content. 

The only other livestock on the 
farm is a flock of 20 Texel sheep. This 
breed comes from the Dutch island of 
the same name, and while they have a 
good record of wool production, they 
are especially noted for the quality of 
mutton or lamb produced. Lambs go 
to slaughter at six months and usually 
yield a 65-pound average carcass. 

Berkhout, the village near the Pee¬ 
toom farm, is located in,one of the 
oldest polders of North Holland. 
There appears to be no accurate record 
of when this part of the land was 
reclaimed from the sea. Unlike the 
newer polders in the Zuyder Zee, you 
can drive across the flat land toward 
Berkhout and see every evidence of 
what is always associated with Dutch 


countryside. The old windmills are 
still there; likewise the diked canals 
with barges drawing produce to mar¬ 
ket. The wooden shoes still clop along 
the road, and there seem to be 
brigades of cyclists everywhere. The 
countryside is as quaint and as pic¬ 
turesque as ever. 

Driving toward the Peetoom farm, 
R. J. Koopsmans, the chief agricultural 
adviser for the district, explained the 
underlying philosophy of the country’s 
agricultural progress. 

In Holland a percentage of the re¬ 
sponsibility for developing improved 
agricultural methods lies with the 
farmers themselves. In each commu¬ 
nity, one farm is generally regarded 
as a “pilot” for the whole community. 
This leader is chosen for his thorough¬ 
ness and efficiency and to him other 
farmers come for advice. Such a 
farmer was Franz Peetoom. 

Behind the story of this youthful 
farmer’s success lies the effectiveness 
of Holland’s excellent elementary edu¬ 
cational system in agriculture. Across 
the tiny country there are 209 primary 
agricultural schools offering courses to 
farm youth and farm workers, who 
attend only one or two days a week. 
Mr. Peetoom attended such a school 
for four years during the time that he 
was a farm laborer. Not content with 
the knowledge acquired there, he still 
attends evening classes in the village 
in the winter. 

Mr. Peetoom has a sense of humor. 
Until a year ago all the draft power 
on the farm had been supplied by a 
team of horses. Then Mr. Peetoom 
became impressed by the mobility and 
general usefulness of the jeep, and 
purchased one. 

Showing us through his carefully 
drawn graphs of farm production costs 
and inventories, he indicated an al¬ 
most vertical upward swing and said: 
“That’s my jeep.” Nevertheless, he had 
decided that the investment was well 
worth the disruption to the chart. The 
jeep pulls the mower, hauls hay and 
milk, moves the electric fencing from 
pasture to pasture, and is ideal for 
slopping through the wet polder land. 

T HE house on the Peetoom farm is 
relatively new—it was built just 
before the last war—but many of the 
ideas it incorporates are those of tra¬ 
ditional Dutch farm construction. 
There are still parts of Holland, where 
a complete set of farm buildings under 
one thatched roof, surround a central 
haystack. 

The Peetoom farm unit is a modern 
brick-tile structure, but it still has the 
same basic design. Roomy dwelling 
quarters run along the front of the 
building. But from the kitchen the 
door leads into the dairy and from 
there to the long milk barn, running 
the length of one side of the building. 
At the back of the dwelling quarters 
is the hay shed and feed bin. 

The Peetoom house is crammed with 
relics of earlier Dutch generations. On 
the wall there is an ancient print of 
a few head of Holsteins belonging to 
Mrs. Peetoom’s ancestors. They were 
among the first purebred Holsteins to 
be exported from Holland to America. 

As you walk in the door to the 
dairy, a pair of the traditional wooden 
clogs sit neatly at the door. It’s one 
odd fact in the steady evolution of 
Dutch agriculture that the wooden 
shoe has held its place. V 
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9ELC0-REMY 

BATTERY 
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Delco-Remy Battery igni¬ 
tion units offer improved 
performance and greater 
fuel economy for tractor 
engines. 

These superior units are 
built for a lifetime of low- 
cost service under the 
toughest farm conditions. 

Check these outstanding 
features: automatic spark 
advance; built-in lubrica¬ 
tion; dust sealed distribu¬ 
tor; both 6 and 12-volt 
systems for leading 4 and 
6-cylinder tractors. 
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They Stand 
And Wait 

Progress in large centers has replaced the 
old hitching post with a parking meter 

by ISABEL MILLER 


This cow pony doesn’t seem to mind the indignity of a parking meter, but 
no doubt he has learned to hide his real feelings. 


A NEWSPHOTO caught my eye. 
It was the picture of a pony 
waiting patiently for his owner, 
at a recent livestock show in Edmon¬ 
ton. What made the picture news was 
that the pony was not tied to a post, 
or pole, but to one of Edmonton’s 
more modern innovations—a parking 
meter. He looked as out of place as a 
lady’s crinoline skirt, or a pair of man’s 
spats. But he stood there quite con¬ 
tentedly, apparently unmoved by the 
rush of traffic around him. 

I was reminded of the old hitching 
post which stretched the whole length 
of my father’s country- store. It was 
just the usual type of hitching post; 
half a dozen sturdy posts set in the 
ground, with cross bars nailed across 
the tops of the posts, and around 
which the horses’ reins were tied. It 
was a good substantial hitching post, 
but every so often the village council 
would have to have some repairs done 
to it, because the horses chewed at 
the wooden bars until they were 
nibbled down to nothingness. 

The best brains of the district 
worked on this problem. At one time, 
they sheathed the cross poles with 
tin ... the horses simply gnawed 
away at any slight protruding bits of 
wood, and, little by little, undermined 
the tin covering until it dropped off. 
Then, of course, the horses could 
really get down to business. Finally, 
the cross bar was replaced by a long 
piece of iron pipe. This delighted the 
boys (and some of the girls), who 
found the iron pipe perfect for skin¬ 
ning the cat. The horses made no com¬ 
ment. They simply started gnawing on 
the supporting posts! 

We lived up above the store, at 
that time. Our large windows looked 
right down on the street—and the 
hitching post. We spent many happy 
times peering down at the hitching 
post and trying to decide who was in 
town. To twist a phrase, “by their 
horses we knew them. There were 
the well-groomed, shining, medium- 
weight horses kept by some farmers 
for just such chores as the Saturday 
trip to town for groceries, and the 
Sunday drive to church. There was 


often a sweat-stained, dusty pair of 
work horses hastily brought in from 
the field, to hurry in for emergency 
repairs or medicine. There were older, 
patient ponies that served to take the 
bigger boys and girls to school every 
day. Occasionally, there would be a 
rakish, raffish horse-character that was 
certain to belong to some - young 
bachelor come to town for some store 
bread, canned beans and tobacco. On 
Saturdays, our cup of excitement over¬ 
flowed—and so did the tie-rack. Extra 
horses were tied to telephone posts, 
or anything else that was solid. 

O NE hot summer evening—June 30, 
1912 to be exact—my father 
hitched up “old John” after supper was 
over, to take the family for a little ride. 
The upstairs rooms were always hot 
in summer and this day had been a 
scorcher. A breath of air would be 
pleasant for everyone. 

But the ride was short. He had 
scarcely reached the outskirts of the 
little village before the skies had 
changed completely. The clouds had 
come up swiftly. Driven up by some 
demoniac wind in the upper air, they 
were khaki-colored hail clouds, omin¬ 
ous and frightening. We met other 
drivers, returning, as quickly as they 
could, to the shelter of their homes. 
“Bad storm coming, Fred,” they 
shouted as they passed. “Better turn 
back.” 

Reluctantly, my father turned back. 
Old John, ears twitching and nostrils 
flaring, was only too glad to be on his 
way home again and his legs were 
soon pounding up the dusty street 
near his bam. 

Then, strangely enough, the storm 
shifted to the west. The air was still 
oppressive and the clouds continued 
to twist with some distant fury. But it 
seemed as if our district had been by¬ 
passed luckily. 

The children were put to bed, 
where, wearied with the heat of the 
day, they were soon asleep. 

Then, suddenly the wind seized the 
little town, as if it were being shaken 
by a giant fist. Men grew grim and 



the Greatest Show on Earth 

Famous teams 
keep fit with 

ABSORBINE 

It's not coincidence that famous ex¬ 
hibition teams and weight-hauling 
champions are treated regularly with 
Absorbine. This world famous liniment 
works while the horse is on the job, 
helps prevent a simple bruise or 
swelling from becoming a more serious 
Bog Spavin or Bowed Tendon condi¬ 
tion. Does not blister skin. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 1 9, P. Q. 



PROTECT YOUR HEALTH & YOURSELF 
NEW AND IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC TRACTORKAB 


Year round protection in oil kinds 
of weather. Built of durable gleam¬ 
ing aluminum over a sturdy steel 
frame. Equipped with hinged wind¬ 
shield and bus type sliding side 
windows of shatter proof 
glass. Inside dimen¬ 
sions approximately 
47" long x 43" wide. 

Improved all round 
visibility. Models 
available to fit most 
all makes row-crop 
and standard farm 
tractors. 



WHEAT-BELT INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


1334—I Oth Ave. W. 


Calgary. Alberta. Canada 


Ml/£$,000°e 

WHEN BUILDING YOUR HOME! 



Here, at last is a home planning service 
designed for Canadians! Choose from over 40 
beautiful homes . . . all engineered to rigid 
NJLA. specifications. CLARK HOMES "PLAN¬ 
NING BUT" will repay you a hundred times 
the small cost oi this exclusively Canadian 
planning service. Send for it today . . . 
just ONE DOLLAR post paid. 



CLARK HOMES “CUSTOM DEPARTMENT OFFERS 
YOU COMPLETE, DETAILED CONSTRUCTION PLANS 
FOR A HOME YOU HAVE DESIGNED YOURSELF. 


---- CLIP HERE AND MAH 
CLARK HOMES LIMITED 
PLANNING DIVISION 
Box 4400, Vancouver, B.C. 

Please send me the CLARK HOMES "PLANNING 
KIT" for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

__PROV_ 
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Model 7132 "Dyn-o-mite" High 
Pressure Gun — delivers up to 
10,000 lbs. pressure with easy 
hand-push action. Hard-to- 
reach fittings are easy to 
lubricate properly. 



Model 7137A "Red A" Bucket 
Pump can be coupled directly 
to fittings for rapid lubrication 
of bearings. 
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• YOU CAN’T AFFORD to have your 
farm machinery idle — not these days 
when there’s so much to be done and 
so little labour power available. One 
way to keep your farm machinery on 
the job whenever you want it is proper 
lubrication ... with ALEMITE 
Equipment. 

Alemite designs and builds Lubri¬ 
cating Equipment specially for farm 
use. . . . Alemite Hand Guns are clean, 


Right—Alemite Lever 
Type Gun —Model 
6578-E —specially de¬ 
signed for farm use. 
One pound capacity — 
develops 10,000 lbs. 
pressure. Spring- 
primed for positive 
action — return type 
plunger handle. 


quick, efficient and provide sure, 
positive lubrication. Ask your dealer. 



FITTINGS 




1612 


1613 


1627 


A loose or worn fitting can stop a piece of equipment . . . wreck important 
schedules. Play safe and replace worn fittings with scientifically hardened 
ALEMITE fittings . . . standard on all makes of farm equipment. 


Sole Canadian Manufacturers of Lubrication Fittings, Systems and 
Equipment—standard equipment on all Canadian Farm implements. 

ALEMITE 




DIVISION 




STEUJflRMURRRER CORPORRTIOn 


BELLEVILLE 


of Canada, Limited 


ONTARIO 


‘BETTER^ 

RESULTS, 

LOWER 

lCOST’V 


BLOODLESS dehorning 
castrating, docking. Origi 
nal, genuine Elastrator, 
$12.50; Rings ex¬ 
tra : 50, $1; 100, 

$1.80; 500, $7. AT 
DEALERS or post¬ 
paid. 


T7fC-r.»- 


VIOBIN (Canada) LTD. 

Dept. 31-C 

1156 Kingsway - Vancouver, B.C. 
1125 Talbot St. - St. Thomas, Ont. 



etoVeW* 


r\/-R-F U V 


i Need water only a 
few times a year! 
i Now made with new 
HYDROX plates for 
longer life, faster 
starting, greater 
power capacity. 


Globelite 

BATTERIES LIMITED 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARV EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


women and children cried, as its fury 
tumbled barns and outhouses over, as 
if they were just cardboard. Huge 
cement blocks that formed a triangu¬ 
larly built facade at the front of the 
general store crashed downwards, 
smashing to slivers the huge plate 
glass window, and making kindling 
of the long wooden “stoop” that ran 
along the front of the store. 

There was no radio then to send 
a storm warning, or carry news of the 
disaster. So, it was not until the tele¬ 
graph wires started humming the next 
day that we learned that our storm 
had been the tail-end of the cyclone 


which had destroyed one of the 
largest churches in the city of Regina. 

That news seemed small to us 
beside our own particular miracle. 
The hitching post was still standing, 
untouched by any of the tumbling 
blocks. And a good thing, too, for 
still fastened to it, trembling but un¬ 
hurt, were a pair of horses whose 
owner had not been able to reach 
them before the storm broke! 

Hitching posts have dwindled, al¬ 
most disappeared in fact. But still 
they stand and wait, men’s patient 
ponies, through cyclones or circuses, 
hurricanes or hoe-downs. V 


Advertising 
Farm Products 

It pays to advertise when advertising pays. 
But farm products ads are in class apart 


A DVERTISING is the super-sales¬ 
man of the business world. But 
can this medium be profitably 
used to increase the sale of farm prod¬ 
ucts? The Mexicans have a good 
answer to a question like that, “quien 
sabe”—who knows. It might pay to 
advertise some farm products, and not 
others—one type of advertising might 
pay, and another not. One thing is 
certain, it will not pay to advertise 
farm products unless the result is a 
substantial increase in public demand 
for the advertised product—enough to 
exceed all the direct and indirect costs 
of the program. 

When planning an advertising cam¬ 
paign, the producer or distributor must 
first ask himself this question: Is there 
some feature of my product that will 
distinguish it from other similar prod¬ 
ucts? If there is no difference in ap¬ 
pearance, the product will have to be 
provided with a distinctive label. To 
the average consumer there is no dif¬ 
ference between potatoes grown in 
Alberta and those grown in Manitoba, 
unless the potatoes are labelled. All 
other things being equal, products that 
are attractively labelled and packaged 
will outsell their less attractive coun¬ 
terparts. However, unless this extra 
effort is accompanied by rigid grading 
standards to ensure consistent good 
quality, the gain will not be a perma¬ 
nent one. 

Many agricultural products—such as 
wheat which is processed into flour, or 
tomatoes made into soup—cannot be 
distinguished from similar products be¬ 
cause they are simply raw materials, 
and become part of a common pool. 
However, an agricultural commodity 
will not need any special means to set 
it apart if all those who produce it 
co-operate in a single advertising pro¬ 
gram. Then the question becomes 
merely a case of whether a dollar spent 
for advertising will return more than a 
dollar spent for something else. In the 
case of farm products, this question is 
not easily answered. It is a simple 
matter to determine the costs of adver¬ 
tising, but to accurately gauge the 
benefits derived from that advertising 
is a “horse of another color.” 

Unlike an individual firm advertising 
a branded product, farm commodity 
advertisers generally have no control 
over their source of supply. Acreage 
controls and marketing boards to the 
contrary, agriculture still remains one 


of the most highly competitive indus¬ 
tries in the world today. In the case of 
farm products, advertising might bring 
an increased demand and higher prices 
the first season, but the following year 
this gain is almost certain to be wiped 
out by an increase in the supply. 
Everybody will get into the production 
act to take advantage of the higher 
prices. If only a portion of the pro¬ 
ducers participate in the advertising 
program, the situation will be even 
worse—they will have to pay the whole 
shot and still share what benefits the 
program gains with all who produce 
that particular product. 

The effect price changes exert on the 
supply of an agricultural commodity 
illustrates how closely the various 
products are interrelated — another 
factor which must be considered when 
evaluating an advertising program. 
For instance, if effective advertising of 
a dairy product causes more resources 
to be shifted toward increasing dairy 
production, the supply of other com¬ 
modities will decrease in proportion. 
The increase in dairy products will, in 
turn, tend to lower dairy prices, and 
bolster the price of other farm pro¬ 
duced items. If, to get rid of this grow¬ 
ing surplus, the dairy people step up 
their advertising to the point where 
they succeed in getting consumers to 
increase their spending for dairy prod¬ 
ucts, there will be reduced spending 
for other commodities. The prices of 
these other products will finally decline 
until they become relatively better 


The extreme tendency of civiliza¬ 
tion is to dissipate all intellectual 
energy and dissolve all moral prin¬ 
ciple.— Ilazlitt. 


buys than the dairy products. The old 
law of diminishing returns sets to work 
here, and it becomes harder to increase 
the demand for dairy items through 
advertising. The dairy people will 
have reached the point where it will 
not pay to advertise, and will prob¬ 
ably have to reduce their prices to get 
rid of surplus stocks. 

Producers and distributors of farm 
products have their work cut out for 
them when they decide to embark on 
an advertising program. Before they 
get through they will find they have 
tangled with every economic law in 
the book, and possibly a few new ones 
besides. V 









Any way you measure it, here's BIG-CAR size 
inside and out—12 inches longer overall than one 
leading low-price car! 


Here's BIG-CAR style! Long 
hood and forward-thrusting 
twin grille. New Motion- 
Design styling for The For¬ 
ward Look, even when the 
car is stand- 
~ ii^ ing still. 


AUTOMATIC POWER ASSIST 

All the BIG-CAR power 
helpers you want—power 
steering, power brakes, 
power seat adjustment, 
and power window lifts are 
available at extra cost. So 
is PowerFlite — finest of all 
automatic transmissions! 


New Horizon windshield—the first true wrap-around! 
Corner posts are swept back so glass wraps around 
at top as well as at 
bottom. More visi- 
"p bility at eye level— 
-\V\ \ \ w here you need it. 


Relax in BIG-CAR comfort! Wide, 
chair-height seats. Beautiful two- 
tone interiors! Fashionable new 
fabrics in new 
colours and 
patterns. 


More POWER than ever! 


Choice of three new 
engines! Big, new 6’s— 
famous for dependability 
and smooth, thrifty opera¬ 
tion. New high-compres- 
sion V-8 for maximum 
power and getaway. 


There’s a ear in the Dodge family that’s 
right for your family! Twelve beautiful 
Mayfair, Regent, and Crusader models. 
Also, see the style-setting new Dodge 
Custom Royal—available in three luxurious 
models with 183-h.p. V-8 engine and 
PowerFlite automatic transmission as 
standard equipment. 



t 


See the ’55 Dodge with Motion-Design for The Forward Look • • • at your DODGE-DE SOTO dealer’s now! 





































BEAUTYREST 


pioneered exclusively by Simmons 
Limited. 837 individually pocketed 
coil springs act independently with 
"Floating Coil Action” to give firm, 
restful, levelized support—the secret of 
luxurious Beautyrest comfort. New silk- 
corded handles . . . exclusive uniform 
tufting... new patented double crush- 
proof inner-roll pre-built border. 

Suggested Retail Price 


DEEPSLEEP 


Finest open-coil mattress. 405 
coils, precision assembled in an 
'auto-lock” unit. . . silk-corded handles 
. exclusive inner-roll pre-built border 
. . exclusive uniform tufting ... new, 
attractive top quality ticking. 


Suggested Retail Price 


THE GREATEST NAME IN SLEEP 


For the most for your mattress money—see your 
Simmons dealer! Only Simmons Limited offers such 
values—the finest mattress in every price bracket. 
Each is a product of the famous craftsmanship that 
has made Simmons "the greatest name in sleep”. Now 
new construction features make them better buys 
than ever. All are available with matching box springs. 

ONLY SIMMONS LIMITED MAKES BEAUTYREST— 

the world’s most comfortable and most wanted 
mattress—your finest investment in healthful sleep 
and perfect relaxation. "Gentle-Firm” or "Extra 
Firm”, there’s a Beautyrest that’s right for you— 
for "the kind of sleep you dream about”. 


offers 







the most mattress value 
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SIMTiX 


New to the Simmons line this year 
... 220 "auto-lock” precision coil 
construction ... pre-built border with 
plain tape edge ... smart new damask 
ticking.. . strong corded handles . . . 
exclusive uniform tufting... protec¬ 
tive covering over coil construction. 

Suggested Retail Price 


... with exclusive inner-roll pre¬ 
built border . . . 253 "auto-lock” pre¬ 
cision coils ... silk-corded handles.. 
high quality woven striped ticking.. 
exclusive, uniform tufting ... NOW 
AVAILABLE TWO WAYS: Standard 
and also Orthopedic for those 
who need extra-firm support. 

Suggested Retail Price J 


See these mattresses 
on display at your 


First in its price bracket. . . 
brand-new quality woven striped 
ticking . . . precision "auto-lock” 
coil constructipn . . . expertly tailored 
tape roll edge . . . smart taped cloth 
handles . . . deep, white layer felt 
Upholstering. 

Suggested Retail Price 


dealer's 















YOU COULDN’T ASK for a more exciting design than and wear. The “Jackstraw” design guarantees you the smartest floor in 

“Jackstraw”! Each narrow bar of colour draws your eye across the town for only a few dollars! 


floor, adds the illusion of extra width to the tiniest area. You have 
a choice of 6 background colours — green, red, grey, charcoal, 
beige or blue — and each pattern gives you 4 colours to pick up in 
your drapes, slip covers and other accessories. Because “Jackstraw” 


Illustrated is the charcoal background “Jackstraw” pattern (No. 806) 
which comes 2 and 3 yards wide. Grey (No. 809), Green (No. 810), and 
Beige (No. 807) available 2, 3 and 4 yards wide. Red (No. 811) and 
Blue (No. 808) available 2 and 3 yards wide. 


is Gold Seal Congoleum it gives you the exclusive Wear Layer Write to Congoleum Canada Ltd., 3700 St. Patrick St., Montreal, for 


equal to 8 coats of the finest baked enamel. The famous Gold Seal 


FREE full-colour Booklet showing all the smart Congoleum patterns, lots 


imprinted on the back guarantees you satisfaction in quality of decorating hints and instruction sheets. 




CONGOLEUM 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED • 3700 St. Patrick St., Montreal 
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Potatoes Pay 
On This Farm 

W ITH a poor potato crop in the 
normally high-producing cen¬ 
tral prairies, cities like Sas¬ 
katoon, Regina and Winnipeg are 
taking some of their spuds from Al¬ 
berta’s irrigated acres this year. Some 
of the very best, for both seed and 
table stock, will come from one of 
the two huge root cellars on the 
quarter-section farm of Stan Kaneg- 
awa at Vauxhall. Vauxhall is called 



[Guide photo 


Stan Kanegawa in his Vauxhall 
potato storage . He grows 100 acres 
of potatoes each year, 

Alberta’s major potato growing district 
now and a sizable part of the crop 
there comes from the Kanegawa farm. 
Fall and winter days find the Kaneg- 
awas and hired hands in the root cel¬ 
lars sorting, selecting and bagging the 
crop for shipment to market. 

The cellars themselves are an inter¬ 
esting part of the set-up. The newest 
one is 45 by 150 feet, built at a cost, 
including labor, of $5,000. Two rows 
of posts set on concrete foundations, 
run the entire length and support the 
heavy earth cover. A pole roof is 
covered with sod to give the cool, 
frost-free storage demanded for long 
keeping. 

The other cellar, visible near the 
farm buildings, like the path of a 
giant burrowing animal, measures 250 
feet in length, but is only 35 feet wide. 
Both were piled high with some of the 
best Netted Gems in the district last 
fall. 

Stan Kanegawa decided in 1949 
that it was time to take land of his 
own. At that time, he was growing 
potatoes in the Taber district, on 
rented land, but discovered at Vaux¬ 
hall the location that he considered 
ideal. It was potato-clean land, which 
had been grazed or used for grain, but 
never before given over to root crops. 
The fertile soil, light and sandy, pro¬ 
vided good drainage. Now he buys 
sheep manure every year to renew the 
fertility and organic matter. To bring 
more revenue to the farm, he runs 100 
steers in winter and again makes good 
use of the manure. 

With his own quarter-section of irri¬ 
gated land, and more rented, 100 
acres are planted to potatoes each 


To justify a full line of equipment 
100 acres are planted each year 

year. That leaves extra land so that 
cereal crops and alfalfa can be fitted 
into the rotation. 

Q UALITY and yield are the two 
goals in his program. Planting, 
cultivating, spraying, are all carefully 
timed by his quick and experienced 
eye for maximum results. Twelve tons 
to the acre he considers a good yield, 
and says he must have $20 a ton to 
pay his expenses. This year, he says, 
potatoes are paying well. Every year 
isn’t the same, and with good certified 
potatoes, suitable for seed or as table 
stock, he sells on whichever market 
pays the best. 

Notoriously a treacherous crop 
pricewise, Stan doesn’t hold potatoes 
until spring, waiting for high seed 
prices. If growers will buy early at a 
decent price, they can have them. If 
buyers for table use pay him enough, 
he won’t hold on, even with his two 
good root cellars. Prices are too un¬ 
easy, and he follows the old adage 
about the bird in the hand. 

His program includes a few Irish 
Cobblers for early market, but the bulk 
of his crop is the popular Netted 
Gems. Last fall, a severe early frost 
brought him the unusual experience of 
having some of the crop frozen right 
in the ground. Earlier in the fall, a 
driving hailstorm swept the district 
and flattened part of the crop, leaving 
him with more small potatoes than he 
needed. The damaged fields provided 
good seed potatoes for next year, but 
the smaller tubers meant a consider¬ 
able reduction in yield.—D.R.B. V 


Late Spraying 
On Summerfallow 

I N the fall of 1953, a summerfallow 
field on the Kindersley, Saskatche¬ 
wan, farm of F. E. Pocock, was 
green with stinkweed. The plants were 
in the rosette stage, about three inches 
across and one. and one-half inches 
high. Cultivation was dangerous, for 
the light soil of the field was highly 
susceptible to drifting. Late fall 
growth would not be sufficient to 
again cover the ground for winter 
protection. 

He couldn’t leave the weeds there 
either, so Mr. Pocock decided to spray 
with an ester type of 2,4-D. Less than 
three ounces of acid equivalent per 
acre — a lighter than normal dose — 
were applied. It was slow in taking 
affect, but it did kill the weeds, leav¬ 
ing a nice mat of trash cover over the 
field. Despite heavy spring winds, the 
soil, held firm by the dead weeds, 
never moved. 

Mr. Pocock calls this method of fall 
treatment particularly well adapted to 
light land, and points out that the cost 
of operation was only about a quarter 
of the cost of covering the field with 
a one-way. Lome Marjerrison of Chip- ' 
perfield, and Guy Mazzei, Totnes, 
back him in this, after getting satis¬ 
factory results on their own farms.— 
D.R.B. V 



Builds and Maintains: 
Driveways and roads 
Terraces 

Irrigation ditches 
and borders 
Opens drainage ditches 
Cleans feedlots 
Removes snow 
Backfills and levels 


tractor-mounted SCRAPER 


with SNAP-COUPLER 


Low-cost earth moving and barnyard cleaning — that’s what 
every owner of an Allis-Chalmers WD or WD-45 Tractor 
gets with this new 6-ft., tractor-mounted scraper. And it’s 
hitched or unhitched quickly with the tractor’s SNAP- 
COUPLER. 

The scraper is easily and quickly adjustable (without 
use of a wrench) 5 ways: 1. Blade can be angled into 13 
positions. 2. Pitch of blade is adjustable. 3. Blade can be 
tilted, to either side. 4. Blade is reversible for bulldozing. 
5. Scraper is hydraulically lifted or lowered. 

Scraper has curved, 14-in. high moldboard with replace¬ 
able cutting edge. Moldboard can be extended to 9 ft. with 
two iy 2 -ft. extensions. End plate attachments are also avail¬ 
able to fit either extensions or regular 6-ft. blade. 

Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer about this new scraper 
Or write for free illustrated literature. 


SNAP-COUPLER !t on 
Allis-Chalmers trademark. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 

■ Calgary * Edmonton ■ Regina - Saskatoon • Toronto - Winnipeg 



Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 


FARMING IS 


- 


BIG BUSINESS 


Farming today is big business. Machines, 
stock, and buildings on the well managed farm add up to a 
substantial capital investment. This means a large estate and 
succession duties when the farmer dies. 

But the government won't take stock or land for duties—they 
must have cash. That's why wise farmers buy Life Insurance 

for this purpose. It de¬ 
livers the money im¬ 
mediately and preserves 
the other farm assets 
for your family. 

Our representative in 
your community will 
welcome the opportu¬ 
nity to advise you how 
Life Insurance can make 
it easier for your family 
to meet the require¬ 
ments of the law. 


36-54 


Manufacturers Life 

INSURANCE COMPANY 














The Canadian Salt Company Limited 


SALT 

• Profitable cattle must be healthy 
cattle. Whether you’re feeding for 
milk or beef, proper diet is vital 
in keeping your herd healthy, 
vigorous and productive. 

Here is the simplest, most inex¬ 
pensive way to assure your stock 
of three essential dietary elements— 
cobalt, iodine and salt. WINDSOR 
Cobalt-Iodized SALT . . . loose, 
or in 50-lb. blocks and 5-lb. licks. 
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S££ FOR yOURSUF- 

HOW A PE Iaval milker gives 

YOU MORE MILK, EASIER . . . FASTER! 

Try a new De Laval Sterling Milker on 
your own milker pipeline—your nearest 
De Laval office or local dealer will be 
glad to loan you one. Test its milking 
action ... see how easy it is to handle 
.. . how your cows milk out... its easy- 
to-clean features. Remember, the test 
costs you nothing and can save you 
plenty. There’s a De Laval Speedway 
Milker for every type of operation. 

Mail the coupon TODAY so we can 
arrange a free test for you—you’ll be 
glad you did. 


Don't let bugs steal your 
milk cheque! 

Milk bacteria can’t 
stand boiling hot water 
—and the De Laval 
Automatic Electric 
Water Heater gives 
you all the 185° water 
you need. Let us send 
you complete details. 
Mail the coupon today! 

— THE DE LAVAL 


For those who demand 
the best! 

You can have the best, 
cleanest skimming 
with a De Laval 
World’s Series Separ¬ 
ator. There’s a model 
to suit your purse and 
purpose. Mail the cou¬ 
pon to your nearest 
De Laval office or 
dealer today! 
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Taking Drudgery 
From Dairy Farming 

Loafing pen and milking parlor provide inexpensive 
and adequate accommodation for a dairy herd 



[Guide photo 

The Bevington barn at Gibbons, Alta., with lean-to for feeding space and 
stacked bales close at hand. 


W HEN Don Bevington left his 
rented farm at Willingdon, 
Alberta, and bought a quarter 
section at Gibbons, a few miles north¬ 
east of Edmonton, he purposely se¬ 
lected one with only a house standing. 

He had been stanchion-milking 
cows all his life, and wanted to try a 
loafing pen and milking parlor. To be 
sure he built one that would be satis¬ 
factory, he set out on a trip, visited 
a good many barns already in opera¬ 
tion, and planned one to suit his own 
needs for a herd numbering about 20 
cows. It has been in use for over a 
year now, and he likes it better than 
ever. 

The 80-foot by 36-foot laminated- 
rafter barn is divided into two sec¬ 
tions, with 60 feet for loafing and 
feeding. The remaining 20 feet is 
given over to the milking parlor, and 
milk house, with water tank, cleaning 
equipment and stove. The three milk¬ 
ing stalls, set on the concrete plat¬ 
form, were built by a neighbor who 
was handy with a welding torch. 

A lean-to is attached to one side of 
the bam, right to the rafters, the barn 
roof running down over all, so that 
the lean-to becomes part of the build¬ 
ing. It provides feeding space for the 


cattle, with a floor two feet higher than 
the bam. Hay and green feed, stacked 
just outside the door along the side of 
the lean-to, are easily dragged in for 
feeding. To quicken this job, he plans 
to chop the feed and blow it in, having 
the cattle eat between the laminated 
rafters. 

After using his new building for 
over a year, Mr. Bevington claims 
several advantages over the stanchions 
he formerly used. Winter chore time 
is reduced to five or six hours a day. 
More straw, readily obtained from 
neighbors without stock, is tramped 
into the manure, and goes back onto 
the land each spring. Stooping is 
taken out of milking. Despite the cool 
Edmonton climate, and with a small 
door open the winter through, the 
herd health is improved. 

Cash investment in the barn was 
only $3,000, not a high figure for 
milking accommodation. Mr. Beving¬ 
ton is now considering a silo of some 
sort. Trench silos with self-feeders 
promise the answer for that, but he is 
waiting until a couple that he knows 
of have been in use for a full year. 
Then he’ll see first hand how they 
work, and maybe try it himself. 
—D.R.B. ' V 


Under a 
Sod Roof 


Early prairie history was made under it 
and others like it, over three provinces 


by LOUISE HARRISON 

<<T T was my old homestead shack,” 
my Dad would say. There was 
neither pride nor apology in his 
voice. With the stoicism that came 
with pioneering, he simply stated a 
fact. 

It stood in the farthest corner of the 
yard, half concealed by a clump of 
trees. It had collapsed in a little heap, 
its sod roof overgrown with weeds 
and grass. 

Years back, when my Dad had built 
it, as a young man with courage and 
faith in Alberta, it had stood there a 
lonely sentinel in a world of space. 


Winds had lashed it, blizzards had 
torn it, and the blazing sun had baked 
it, but there it had remained, a spot of 
refuge to a boy far from home. The 
fire was always laid, ready for the 
striking of a match, and the door was 
never locked. A lone wanderer or per¬ 
haps the nearest neighbor—five miles 
or more distant—might stumble upon 
the shack, cold and hungry and in 
need of food. Its larder, though some¬ 
times meagre, was at the disposal of 
anyone who might call. 

This was not unusual—it was simply 
the spirit of the West; and Dad, if 
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perchance he should become lost in a 
blizzard, would have been accorded 
the same hospitality from another’s 
cabin. 

History, the darly history of Alberta, 
was being written beneath its sod roof, 
and other roofs like it. Each mark in 
its beaten earth floor was fashioning a 
footprint for the sands of time. 

Dad never tired of talking of the 
early days, and we as children never 
tired of listening to him. 

The nearest country store was 40 
miles distant, and he often walked 
there and carried his supplies home 
on his back. Perhaps this method was 
to be preferred to driving lumbering 
oxen over prairie hails. Later, when a 
saddle horse was bought, it must have 
seemed as modern to him as next 
year’s car does to us. 

Once he told of becoming lost ig 
a blizzard bn the homeward trail. 
The team left the road, and Dad was 
forced to give them their head, and 
trust to whatever it was that pioneers 
trusted to at a time like that. For hours 
they wandered through the blinding 
storm, and finally the team pulled up 
to a grove of trees and stopped. Dad 
thought there would be nothing for it 
but to attempt to keep from freezing 
until morning, when he hoped he 
would be able to get his bearings. Be¬ 
fore seeking what shelter he could for 
himself and the horses in the grove 
of trees, however, he decided to walk 
to the other side of the trees, to see if 
he could see any familiar object which 
might give him a clue to his where¬ 
abouts. Great was his surprise and 
joy to find his humble shack nestling 
on the other side of the trees. When 
the storm hit, the horses had simply 
cut across country for home. I often 
think how the shack must have seemed 
like heaven to him that night—rest, and 
food and shelter after being lost in one 
of Alberta’s worst blizzards. 

H E tells of the night when the 
thermometer dipped suddenly 
and Alberta was held in a relentless 
grip of ice. Turning in bed that night, 
he thought a practical joker had 
reached through the window and had 
him by the hair. He discovered, 
though, that it was only his hair which 
had become frozen fast to the pillow 
from the vapor of his breath. 

He also tells of the night he heard 
a sobbing crying noise, and thinking 
someone was in distress. Dad opened 
the door of his shack to go to the 
rescue. From a limb near his shack, 
the blazing eyes of a wild cat, burned 
down upon him. 

Most of Dad’s homestead yarns lean 
to the funny side, with himself the 
object of the humor. He planned to 
go away for a week to visit his mother, 
so before leaving, nailed a pancake 
over his door. When he returned the 
pancake was still intact. “The birds 
could not even make an impression on 
it with their sharp bills.” 

These homestead shacks are rapidly 
disappearing from the prairies now. 
They are lying in decay, or disuse, or 
are being torn down to make way for 
a much-earned easier way of life. Per¬ 
haps someday one just like Dad’s 
will be built as a monument to Al¬ 
berta’s early days, and the pioneer 
spirit that developed it and made of it 
the land we hail with pride today. For 
beneath their sod roofs, supported by 
the crude mud-chinked log walls, a 
never-to-be-forgotten chapter in early 
Alberta history was written. V 
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A RUGGED TOOL 

For Efficient Farmers 



HYDRAULIC 

LOADER 



Your Loading Work 
Easier... Faster... Cheaper 




Sweeps and Stacks Hay 


Bulldozes...Does Many Other Jobs 

Basic loader complete with combina¬ 
tion scoop and fork pays for itself as 
manure handler alone plus many other 
digging, lifting, carrying, loading jobs. 
Push-off stacker attachment sweeps, 
loads, builds 18 foot stacks. Bulldozer 
and other attachments handle wide var¬ 
iety of work at low cost. Complete de¬ 
tails, prices, nearest dealers name re¬ 
turn mail. Write today. 


WYATT MFG. CO./INC. 

Since 1903 Dept. osa Selina, Kansas 


Distributed in Canada by 

McKenzie auto equipt., ltd. 
Regina - Moose Jaw - Saskatoon 

North Battleford Yorkton 

t. h. peacock, ltd. 

Calgary * Lethbridge • Edmonton 



NEW AUTO PARTS and ACCESSORIES 
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• MACHINE SHOP SERVICE 

TRIANGLE ATITO STORES 

Operated by AUTO WREOKING CO. LTD. 
Dept. CG-I. 263-273 Fort St. Winnipeg 


Men afflicted with Bladder 
Trouble, Getting Up Nights. 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Dizziness, 
Physical Inability and Gen¬ 
eral Impotency send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 
tells how you may correct these condi¬ 
tions and have new health and Zest in 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 

Exctlsior Institute. Oept. A 1 01 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



Peace River 
Soils and Crops 

Grey-wooded soils prevail and crop yields depend on careful 
attention to balanced fertility and precise tillage and seeding 


by E. C. STACEY 

T HE highest authentic recorded 
yield of wheat in the Peace River 
area was obtained in 1927 by 
Charles B. Anderson of Rolla, B.C., 
when a 22-acre field of Red Bobs 
222 averaged 77.4 bushels per acre. 
P. U. Clubine, Wembley, Alberta, pro¬ 
duced 172 bushels per acre of regis¬ 
tered Victory oats, from a 138-acre 
field in 1936. In 1926, Banner oats on 
the Experimental Station, Beaver- 
lodge, Alberta, yielded 146 bushels per 
acre, while an increase field of 30 
acres of Abegweit oats in 1947 aver¬ 
aged 133 bushels per acre, with parts 
of the field yielding only moderately 
well. 

These yields were obtained on rela¬ 
tively new land, mostly shallow or 
degraded black. Such soils stand up 
well to cropping, but in time level off 
in productivity. Light applications of 
ammonium phosphate (11-48-0), pro¬ 
duce substantial yield increases, as do 
legumes. However, with cultivation 
these soils go out of condition readily, 
but it has not been determined, as yet, 
just what does happen to them, or 
what must be done to correct the situa¬ 
tion. Indeed, the problem could be 
acute, if some plot yields (less than ten 
bushels of wheat per acre after a full 
year of fallow) on the Beaverlodge Ex¬ 
perimental Station in 1952 are indica¬ 
tive. There, the soil is a heavy loam to 
clay loam, which tends to restrict 
moisture penetration and root develop¬ 
ment. Moreover, the salty nature of 
the parent material has resulted in the 
development of a hard-pan condition. 
The organic matter in this soil was not 
overly abundant initially, and while 
not depleted after 40 years of crop¬ 
ping by the original owner, the present 
content is sufficiently low that the soil 
can go out of satisfactory physical con¬ 
dition very readily. 

Thus, numerous factors may explain 
low yields. Most of them are already 
under study by C. H. Anderson, soil 
fertility specialist of the Beaverlodge 
Station, and others will come under the 
scrutiny of Arnold Hennig, soils spe¬ 
cialist, recently appointed. 

W HILE about one-half of the 2% 
million acres of land presently 
under cultivation in the Peace River 
region is classified as shallow or de¬ 
graded black soil, only about one- 
fourth of the estimated potential 1614 
million acres of arable land may be re¬ 
garded as such. Thus, the prevailing 
soil type tends to be grey-wooded. 
This is characterized by a very shallow 
top layer developed by grass roots or 
leaf mold, a chalky, leached layer two 
to six inches deep, and a B horizon of 
tough clay which holds in its lower 
section the salts from the leached layer. 

Mix these three layers and you have 
a soil of favorable fertility but low 
in organic matter. As they stand, the 
top layer does not contain sufficient 
organic matter to condition the leached 
layer, and plowing to a depth of five 
inches usually results in a seedbed 
which may go out of condition very 
readily. A dashing rainstorm will leave 


it puddled so that when dry it bakes 
very hard. Overwork it, and it takes on 
a condition of very fine dust, which 
may blow or wash badly. It is difficult 
to start grain crops in such a soil and 
rooting may not be extensive, which, 
taken together with limited fertility 
available in the upper levels, fre¬ 
quently results in sparse vegetative 
growth and poor crops. 

These soils do not respond to grass 
crops at first, but legumes flourish on 
them, being favored by the firm seed¬ 
bed for establishment, abundant lime 
within the profile to support rank 
growth, and no immediate shortage of 
sulphur such as characterizes grey- 
wooded soils in other parts of western 
Canada. Moreover, the deep-rooted 
legumes, alfalfa and sweet clover, 
readily tap the leached phosphates in 
the B horizon and this not only aids 
the legume, but leaves some residue 
near the surface for the cereal crops 
which follow. 

T HESE grey-wooded soils are defi¬ 
nitely problem soils, to the extent 
that district experiment substations 
were set up between 1945 and 1947 
at Loon Lake and Snowden in Sas¬ 
katchewan, and at Athabasca and Mc¬ 
Lennan in Alberta, to study their 
peculiarities. In selecting a site in the 
Peace River region, the Beaverlodge 
staff, with the aid of Earl Bowser and 
William Odynsky, soil surveyors, 
readily came to the conclusion that 
there is little uniformity in grey- 
wooded soils. Agronomically the term 
refers to a specific condition and 
about all these soils have in common, 
other than color, is their unfortunate 
physical condition, and even this 
varies. 

Finally, a location was selected some 
four miles west of McLennan on the 
farm of Narcisse Lamoureux. While 
Mr. Lamoureux has learned, in part, 
how to handle his soil, it is technically 
referred to as a heavy-structured type, 
which is very difficult to handle. It 
was presumed, therefore, that if the 
secrets of this soil could be unlocked, 
the information would serve settlers 
who are crowding onto the millions of 



“Did you hear a splash, Ed?” 


acres of somewhat similar soil, as yet 
unbroken, which represents much of 
the total acreage of unbroken land 
available for the expansion of Canada’s 
agriculture. 

McLennan lies some 150 miles from 
Beaverlodge by highway, and at the 
end of World War II the Beaverlodge 
Station was understaffed. Every effort 
was made to service the new district 
experiment substation, and an ambi¬ 
tious cropping program was instituted. 
Something happened to the crop, how¬ 
ever, as stands were very uneven and 
yields very poor, sometimes as low as 
five bushels of wheat per acre. It was 
embarrassing the first year, but more 
so when it happened again the next 
year. All the while, Mr. Lamoureux’s 
crop was quite good. Finally, it was 
determined that the cultivation and 
seeding were done satisfactorily, con¬ 
sidered as separate operations, but that 
they were not co-ordinated for best re¬ 
sults. Now it is understood that the 
period for satisfactory cultivation and 
seeding may not extend beyond a few 
days in some seasons, if optimum re¬ 
sults are expected. 

We still have not solved the riddle 
of these grey-wooded soils, but of late 
the crops at the McLennan substation 
have been creditable, even for the 
Peace River region. Perhaps the high 
point came in 1952, when replicated 
plot yields ran as high as 56 bushels 
of wheat and 90 bushels of oats per 
acre, following various combinations in 
the use of legumes, barnyard manure 
and commercial fertilizer. Yields were 
good again in 1953, both in plot areas 
and on Mr. Lamoureux’s commercial 
acreage. Likewise good crops are now 
the rule in the Nampa district to the 
north, where the early settlers had a 
bitter struggle until they turned to 
sweet clover and alfalfa. Mr. A. A. 
Guitard, cerealist at the Beaverlodge 
Station, now reports local crop-test re¬ 
sults secured on illustration stations 
throughout the Peace River region, on 
the basis of soil type. In 1953, he 
found that while some eight varieties 
of oats grown on seven black soil 
locations averaged 82 bushels per acre, 
the same test averaged 99 bushels per 
acre when grown on six grey soil loca¬ 
tions. Such yields are not the rule, but 
they point the way. 

A ND so, while we salute Charlie 
Anderson and Percy Clubine for 
their bumper crops, and recognize 
them as good farmers, we are reminded 
that they were early settlers and virtu¬ 
ally had the pick of the land. How¬ 
ever, they still had to learn how to 
farm in a new region, and they are to 
be congratulated for maintaining their 
cropping potential at such high levels. 
The Lamoureux’s at McLennan and 
the Hibbarts of Nampa had a much 
greater problem on their hands, and 
deserve unstinted praise for persever¬ 
ing until they found the formula for 
success. With all respect, a 40-bushel 
crop at McLennan deserves more ac¬ 
claim than a 60-bushel crop on black 
soil. Actually, the grey-soil problem is 
carried, in part, to the degraded black 
soil, and even to the shallow black 
soils of the Peace River region, hut 
the one key fits them all: proper phy¬ 
sical condition induced by judicious 
cropping programs. 

(Note: E. C. Stacey is superintend¬ 
ent of the Beaverlodge Experimental 
Station, the staff of which he first 
pined 30 years ago.—ed.) V 
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Farming 
By Water Road 


Farmers at Beauval, Sash, find power 
canoes necessary farm equipment 


Priest and Indian farmer help effect 
a landing in rough water. 

stock is so wild that farmers cannot 
tie them to take the boat ride home. 

Two years ago, a farmer and some 
helpers tied up a young bull to move 
him home. They got him into the boat, 
but just as they pulled from shore, he 
broke his bonds, tumbled out of the 
canoe, and tail high in the air, waded 
back to shore. They went after him 
again, but never caught him. They 
had to leave him there. 

A CCORDING to old-time Indian 
farmers in the district, the big 
power canoes have been the greatest 
boon since the bull-boat,—a round, 
buffalo-hide-covered boat that was 
used in early days. The power canoe 
looks exactly like an ordinary small 
one, except that it is 15 to 20 feet 
long and three to four feet wide. It 
has a wooden shelf protruding from 
one end to support a big outboard 
motor, and it combines the speed of 
its little brother, with the safety of a 
skiff. 

Above the 55th parallel, along the 
water road, farmers make a very good 
living on the scattered islands. Besides 
farming, they fish, hunt, trap, and pick 
berries for sale to the missions and 
stores in town. Some of them raise 
mink profitably. But every bit of effort 
depends on the water road. 

Probably the oldest separator in 
Canadian use was once taken by this 
water road from Beauval to lie a la 
Crosse for use at a Catholic mission 
there. Priests used the machine on 
farms for 50 years. 

Two summers ago, the little separa¬ 
tor was still going strong. That year, it 
threshed the farthest north crop of 
wheat in Saskatchewan. The little 
machine stands four feet high on 
wheels, has neither blower nor cutter 
knives, and was made in Montmagny, 
Quebec. 

Larger loads such as lumber and 
houses have been transported on the 
water road. Of course, farmers must 
combine several of the boats for heavy 
moving. 

In winter, the rivers and lakes freeze 
to provide skiing and skating for 
everyone. Then the farmer uses 
horses, or a husky team, to transport 
merchandise. Trucks travel from 
Meadow Lake with provisions and 
feed, while snow-bugs take fish south 
to the rail head. But when summer 
comes again, farmers get out their 
power canoes to do all of the trading 
by water road. V 
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Fairbanks-Morse make a water system to 
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have. This service is available without 
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Grass for Farm 
Lawns and Yards 

Russian wild ryegrass recommended as a long- 
lived bunch grass that stays green in summer 

by D. H. HEINRICHS 


R USSIAN wild ryegrass is a very 
useful grass for farm lawns 
and yards. It produces mostly 
basal leaves and it seldom heads out, 
thus causing very little trouble from 
seeds shattering and volunteering into 
trees, a common fault of crested 
wheatgrass. It is a bunch-rooted grass 
and does not spread by roots into 
hedges or trees, a common fault of 
bromegrass. 

Russian wild ryegrass is very long 
lived and withstands considerable 
abuse. It remains green throughout 
the summer, and recovers much more 
quickly than crested wheatgrass or 
bromegrass after cutting with a 
mower. The bottom growth of Rus¬ 
sian wild ryegrass remains soft, even 
after cutting in the summer, while 
crested wheatgrass and bromegrass 
tend to leave a stubbly bottom when 
cut at this time. Even if Russian wild 
ryegrass is not cut at all, it will not 
grow tall; and therefore provides a 
more desirable appearing lawn or yard 
than the other grasses. 

Since Russian wild ryegrass will not 
spread from roots, it should be seeded 
heavily, to provide a thick cover on 
the ground. For best results, the land 
should be cultivated and well worked 
down before the grass is seeded. On 
small areas, the seed may be broadcast 
by hand and harrowed or raked into 
the ground, while on larger areas it is 
best to drill it into the ground to a 
depth of one inch. If the grass is 
seeded with a drill, it is essential that 
the ground be firm so that shallow 
seeding can be accomplished. 

When seeding with a drill, it will 
take about 20 pounds of seed per 
acre. The yard or lawn should be 
seeded in one direction first, followed 
by a cross seeding at right angles to 
the first. A drill setting of one bushel 
for wheat will seed at the rate of about 
ten pounds per acre and, of course, 
the cross-drilling will provide the 20 
pounds of seed per acre necessary. 

When broadcasting by hand it will 
take a little more seed than 20 pounds, 
because most people are not experts 


I thank God I will be spared from 
seeing the consummation of ruin 
that is gathering around. — The 
Duke of Wellington (1851). 


at broadcasting and it will be difficult 
to spread seed uniformly at this rate. 
However, even when broadcasting, 
about 40 pounds per acre should do 
the job. 

The price of the seed is quite high, 
but for a small acreage such as would 
be involved in yard or lawn seeding, 
the cost would not be excessive. The 
seed is available from several seed 
houses. 

A WORD about managing the 
newly seeded lawn. It is im¬ 
portant to treat the newly seeded area 
with care the first season. Avoid tramp¬ 
ing and driving over it, and do not 


cut it unless many weeds are present 
in July, then cut as high as possible. 
Because it is impossible to keep traffic 
off the entire yard for a season, it is 
necessary that only a part of the yard 
be seeded in one year. However, in 


two or three years the entire yard can 
be seeded. 

How much more attractive would 
farms look if grass grew around build¬ 
ings and in the machinery lot, instead 
of unsightly weeds. It appears to have 
become a habit on most farms to drive 
the cars, trucks and sometimes even 
tractors right up to the front doorstep 
of the house with the result that 
nothing but bare ground exists around 
it. When it’s windy, the dust blows, 
and when it rains it’s muddy. There 
is really no need for this, if a lawn is 
established around the house and the 
traffic is kept a short distance away 
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from it. A low fence can be con¬ 
structed on the side of the house facing 
the yard which would keep cars and 
trucks at a safe distance. A cement 
walk could be built from the front 
and back door of the house to the 
gates in the fence. 

Why not give serious consideration 
to planting grass on your farmyard 
and make the farm a beauty spot. Plan 
for it now, because it cannot be done 
overnight. 

(Note: Dr. Heinrichs is officer-in¬ 
charge, Forage Crops Division, Experi¬ 
mental Station, Swift Current, Sask.— 
ed.) V 



SET YOUR STANDARDS HIGH 

• . . Then ask for a Ferguson Demonstration 


All it takes is a phone call! And at a time 
of your choosing, your Ferguson dealer will 
bring a lively new Ferguson tractor spinning 
up your driveway, ready for a try-out on 
your own farm. 

Then you can sit behind the wheel, try 
it for power, comfortable handling, 
manoeuvrability. Drive it out on your own 
farmland and see for yourself why it can 
handle a three-bottom plow. There’s a 
real test of the famous Ferguson System for 
you! 

Just to give the dealer a hand, we’d like 
to explain why the Ferguson makes such 
light work of so many heavy jobs. The fact 
is, the Ferguson doesn’t need built-in 
weight to do the work of much heavier 
tractors. It uses the pressure of the soil on 
the implement to establish greater traction, 
and greater front-end stability. 

Tractor and implement virtually become 
one. Yet Ferguson’s unrivalled hydraulic 
system automatically keeps the implement 


at just the right working depth. Strike a 
hidden obstruction, and the impact in¬ 
stantly releases the implement weight 
from the rear wheels. This allows them 
to spin harmlessly, prevents damage to 
implement and tractor, and avoids possible 
injury to the operator. Only Ferguson has 
this great safety feature. 

The Ferguson is time-proven, farm 
proven. Better make that phone call soon 
and prove it for yourself. 


LOWEST-PRICED TRACTOR 
OF ITS TYPE IN CANADA! 

Today the Ferguson costs 
substantially less than any other 
tractor of its type! No other trac¬ 
tor gives you Ferguson’s many 
advantages, and Ferguson’s low 
price besides! 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson 


Toronto. Canada 


LIMITED 
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Helps you to imrease 

yields as muth as 20% 


Ask your dealer for HERB ATE 2,4-D 


HERB ATE 2.4-D 




TUFFY1 H.P 


powerhouie. The little 
fellow that does many 
jobs. Nothing like it. 


Sufrer TUFFY 
V/i H.P. 


big brother with added 
deluxe features. 


FUN OUTDOORS 

-with 

1 Planet Jr. 


TUFFY 

<n Socfi&t TUFFY 


the year-round power appliance 
for Lawn and Garden 

Tuffy does everything easier than 
you and your back can do it—and 
does it better and faster. Made to 
order for mowing lawns and cultivating 
gardens, plus many, many other jobs. Far more economical 
than a power unit that does just one job —and the price 
is low. Five other Planet Jr. Tractor models up to 6 horse 
power, with many useful attachments for each. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


A-5 2 


A-60 
Rotory 
Tiller 


A-40 

Snow Plow 
or Grader 


Rotary 


Mower 


10439X 
lawn Mower 
Hitch 


A-211 
Fertilizer and 
Lime Spreader 



S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 

3433 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Birds of 
Prairie Ponds 

What a couple of prairie bird watchers found 
one day with the aid of binoculars and a book 


by G. E. VALENTINE 

H OW many of your bird neighbors 
can you call by name? Disgrace¬ 
fully few, if you’re like my 
brother and me. After 20 years of liv¬ 
ing in one of the “birdiest” areas of 
Canada, southeastern Saskatchewan, 
we were still strangers to most of the 
feathered throngs that surrounded us 
every spring and summer. We knew 
few by sight, and although every 
slough on our farm sent up a caco¬ 
phony of quacks, gurgles, squawks and 
hills every spring evening, the per¬ 
formers in this symphony were a com¬ 
plete mystery to us. 

One memorable June 3, we decided 
to do something about it. My brother 
bought a copy of Taverner’s “Birds of 
Canada.” I had recently acquired a 
pair of binoculars. Defying the long 
tradition that “work always comes 
first,” we took the day off, and with 
binoculars around my neck, book and 
sandwiches in a haversack over my 
brother’s shoulder, we started off early 
on what turned out to be one of the 
most rewarding days of our lives. 

At the first slough we began to 
learn who made what noises. That 
gayty whistled, oft-repeated “Phew- 
whew-whewit” came unmistakably 
from a large grey snipe, with flashy 
black-and-white wings which the book 
identified as the willet. We had often 
watched, and occasionally been dive- 
bombed, by a chunky buff-brown snipe 
with a long, up-turned bill and a 
harsh-cry of “Radica, radica, radica;” 
this turned out to be the godwit. An 
ungodly, squawking noise that 
sounded as if the maker were being 
choked to death, was harder to 
identify. Finally we traced it down to 
a long-necked swimmer of the sort we 
had previously lumped as “hell-divers”; 
and the magic book settled it as Hol- 
boell’s grebe. 

H ARDER to fix were two other bird 
sounds. One was a rapidly re¬ 
peated sort of croak, or grunt, that 
reminded us of a New Year’s Eve 
noisemaker rattling under water. We 
had wondered if it was a frog: that 
day we crawled through many hot, 
muddy, willow tangles of marshy shore 
before deciding it must be a rail, 
probably the Virginia. 

The second was a sort of fluttering 
whistle that came from a bird flying 
so high in the air that the glasses 
could not make him clear. It fitted 
what we had heard of a skylark’s song; 
but this bird, after singing on a down¬ 
ward swoop, would shoot upward 
again. Besides, there are no skylarks 
on the prairies. The fact that it was 
never far from a slough that we heard 
these birds, made us suspect some 
shorebird; but though we were now 
beginning to think of “The Book”, 
with respectful capitals, we could not 
find it. Not until evening brought time 
for intensive study, did we conclude it 
might be the Wilson’s snipe. Later, a 
naturalist confirmed this, and added 
the surprising information that this 
“winnowing whistle” is thought to be 
made by the wind rushing through 


erected tail-feathers, rather than by 
voice. 

A bird noise that we already knew, 
but must nevertheless be mentioned 
again, is the weird, sucking gurgle and 
thump of the bittern. Not only did we 
hear it again that day, but as we 
waded around in marshy spots search¬ 
ing for the rail noise, we had our first 
close-up look at one of these “shad- 
pokes”, as they are commonly called. 
Yellow-and-brown-streaked to look 
like the dry reeds he stood in, with 
his long beak pointing straight up to 
make the camouflage still more per¬ 
fect, it took minutes to find him again 
if we let our eyes drift off him. He 
was quite justified in letting us get 
within 15 feet before he took off. 

We also got a good look at the long¬ 
billed curlew, that veritable giant 
among snipe, whose long-drawn, ris- 
ing-and-falling “Wheeeyoooooo” had 
always been an unforgettable contribu¬ 
tion to every spring evening’s bird 
concert. Having landed from flight, 
one ran along the ground with wings 
upraised while uttering its cry, and 
gave us a marvelous view. 

O THER shorebirds seen and identi¬ 
fied that day were the kildeer 
plover, an old friend, and the sand¬ 
pipers, or “tip-ups”, that ran along the 
water’s edge with very visible, if silent, 
hiccups. Oddest of our visual discov¬ 
eries came at the end of the day, when 
we noted some robin-sized birds with 
long beaks, and reddish-brown touches 
on their grey-and-white coats, whirl¬ 
ing in little circles in shallow water, 
like overgrown water-beetles. They 
turned out to be phalaropes, which 
whirl like this to stir up insects from 
mud-bottoms with their partly webbed 
feet. According to “The Book”, the 
females are the brighter-colored ones; 
and although they dutifully lay the 
eggs, it is the dull-colored males who 
sit on them. This is certainly a reversal 
of the usual order of things among 
birds; the phalaropes must be the suf¬ 
fragettes of the feathered nation. 

We got a big kick out of ducks that 
day, too, on one of the deeper sloughs. 
Before, we had known the mallard and 
the pintail, and the rest were just 
“ducks.” Now we made sure of the 
medium-sized shoveller, with his spoon 
bill, separated the little fellows into 
blue-winged and green-winged teal, 
and identified the baldpate, or wid¬ 
geon, least gaudy of them all. We 
learned that ducks with red heads 
might be true redheads, or, if the red 
came down the neck and the head was 
more streamlined, they would be the 
famous canvasback. 

Black-and-white ducks had always 
puzzled us; but with “The Book” and 
the binoculars we straightened them 
out that day. Those “black at both ends 
and white in the middle” turned out 
to be scaups, the lesser scaup with a 
purplish sheen to his head, and the 
greater scaup with greenish ditto. 
Those with big heads and a little white 
patch in front of the eye were golden¬ 
eyes, also known as whistlers, whom 
we had often heard in flight. And the 
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fat little fellows who also had big 
heads, but a white patch behind the 
eye, turned out be the butterball or 
buffalo-eye. 

We didn’t find a wood-duck, as we 
had hoped, but we did discover a duck 
neither of us had ever seen before, a 
small one, with reddish-brown body 
and a big beak, that was, of all colors, 
pale blue. This was identified as the 
ruddy duck, and made the 13th 
species of duck we found that_day. 
Not to mention the mud hens, or coots, 
on the same slough, and the little 


horned grebe, with its orange ear 
tufts, that had formerly shared the 
name of “hell-diver”, indiscriminately 
with its big squawky brother, the Hol- 
boell’s grebe. 

Yes, it was a rich day, that memor¬ 
able third of June. We saw land birds, 
too, of course; but they are another 
story. The big thing to us was the 
many denizens of marsh and pond 
whom we met that day for the first 
time; and neither by sight nor sound 
will they ever be strangers to us 
again. V 


The Appaloosa: 

Blanketed, or Spotted 

The tough little Indian pony is now or¬ 
ganized into an association of his own 

by M. O. MYERS 



Patches , the Lynn Brothers 9 Appaloosa three-year-old stallion clearly rates 
as of the spotted rump type• 


T HE curtain that has been pulled 
aside to let the Appaloosa horse 
back on the stage has caused 
widespread interest throughout the 
North American continent. This same 
interest has penetrated the hearts of 
the Lynn Brothers, Bob and Pete of 
Youngstown, Alberta, and they are 
doing something about it. About 14 
miles south of Youngstown they 
operate what is known widely as the 
Appaloosa Ranch. Esther Lynn, Bob’s 
wife, herself an ardent horse fan, is in 
there pitching too. There are also 
women in the new Appaloosa Horse 
Club trying to help pull these beauties 
out of the past. 

The original white-blanketed, or 
spotted-rump horses introduced to this 
continent several hundred years ago 
were used extensively by the Indians 
and held in great favor. They like gay 
colors and they found delight in the 
markings of these horses. Indians also 
used their steeds without giving them 
much care—and the Appaloosa could 
take it. They are a tough type of horse 
and have unusual endurance. How¬ 
ever, this gallant Indian pony was on 
the way out as far as white man was 
concerned, and probably would have 
become extinct on this land had not 
the Indian preserved it. 

So, today, many breeders such as 
the Lynn Brothers are helping to re¬ 
vive the type, and through selective 


breeding, develop it into a recognized 
breed on this continent. 

In 1947, Bob Lynn purchased a 
young Appaloosa stallion. Shining 
Timbers, from Foster House, of Coch¬ 
rane, and decided to raise Appaloosas. 
Today he has about 25 true-colored 
horses. Some Appaloosas are blanketed, 
which means they have solid white 
marking over the entire rump and 
well up along the back. The Lynns 
favor this type. In the spotted rump 
type this white blanket is dotted with 
spots which very much resemble the 
spots in a peacock’s tail, except that 
the spots are dark in color, with a 
lighter ring around the edge, and 
another lighter one around it until the 
plain white is reached. Then there is 
a white horse with small blotches of 
dark all over the animal. The blan¬ 
keted and spotted rump types make 
very showy horses. 

T HE new Appaloosa Club has 
altered some of the registration 
rules and imposed some restrictions. 
So far in Canada, the horses are regis¬ 
tered, whether both of the parents are 
registered or not. If the animal shows 
enough of the Appaloosa qualifications 
it can be registered, because a new 
breed is being propagated; and started 
from scratch, so to speak. Later on, 
more restrictions will be imposed, the 
rules revised, and probably some cull¬ 
ing done, to ensure that only the best 
will be used as breeding stock. As 






IN FORCE 



against infection! 

METRITIS • SHIPPING FEVER 

CALF SCOURS • BACILLARY ENTERITIS 

FOOT ROT • ACUTE MASTITIS 


SULMET 

sulfamethazine Lederle 



The drug of choice • Low in cost • High in results! 

When your livestock comes down with any of these diseases —take no 
chances! Use only the finest treatment —and use it promptly! There’s one 
drug that’s known everywhere for its quality and for the reputation of the 
maker. That’s SULMET, made by Lederle! 

SULMET does a better job and actually costs you less per animal treated. 
Here’s why: SULMET is powerful in action against all of the organisms 
that commonly cause these diseases. Given as recommended, SULMET 
secures high blood concentrations ... strikes in force against infection... 
stays in an animal’s body a long time... keeps working! Few drugs can build 
such power without being harmful. SULMET can! With SULMET, you 
give lower dosages at less frequent intervals! Often a single treatment does 
the job! Your cost is less per animal treated! 

Consult your veterinarian for the most effective management practices 
and disease control procedures. Free literature gladly sent upon request. 
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LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

North American Cyanamid Limited 
5550 Royalmount Avenue 
Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 




For all-round weather protection, 
fire safety, beauty, low cost and 
long life . . . point for point . . . 
there’s really no better buy in roof¬ 
ing than J-M Asphalt Shingles. 
They're available in a wide choice 
of weights, styles and colors. 
They're easily and quickly applied 
right over old shingles, if you wish. 


And the name Johns-Manville is 
your guarantee that every bundle 
measures up to rigidly controlled 
quality standards. From quality to 
color to cost Johns-Manville 
Shingles are your best roofing buy. 
For free folder in full color, write 
Canadian Johns-Manville, 565 
Lakeshore Rd. E., Port Credit, Ont. 
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yet, there aren’t sufficient of these to 
fully establish the required standard. 

When Bob Lynn started this ven¬ 
ture there were only five breeders in 
Canada. Now there are quite a num¬ 
ber. A horse is registered by photo- 
one picture from the right rear and one 
from the left front. He must show the 
pinto skin, striped hoof, stand at least 
fourteen hands two inches, and show 
the white of the eye. Some rump color¬ 
ing must be evident. Bob finds that 
about 50 per cent of his colts turn out 
to be true Appaloosas, though some 
do not reveal their identity until as 
late as three years, when the spots or 
“pinto skin” begin to appear. 


The original horse of this breed has 
a very sparse main and tail, but the 
Lynns prefer them heavier. Thus, 
the mares with the heavier manes and 
tails are used in breeding. This gives 
more beauty and more protection. One 
of the Lynn mares has foaled six colts, 
of which five are true Appaloosas. 

The Lynns are in this business with 
interest. They sell many horses and 
realize quite handsome prices. Each 
year some of their horses are taken 
to Calgary for Stampede week. Some 
are traded, some sold. One of their 
Appaloosas was again used as a gen¬ 
eral efficiency horse at the track meet 
in Hanna, Alberta. Bidden by capable 


Jim Armstrong, it performed outstand¬ 
ingly in all duties required at an affair 
of this nature. 

The Lynns still use their first stal¬ 
lion, Shining Timbers, but have 
another one coming up for the future. 
They find these horses very easy to 
break and train. Esther Lynn, at ease 
in the saddle, rides in various horse¬ 
back events, including fast horse 
races. In July, 1954, she was involved 
in a near fatality, when an obstruction 
loomed out on the track at one of the 
rodeos, causing the horses to pile up. 
She escaped with a severe shaking up 
and bruises. Many wins are to her 
credit. 


T HE Lynn Brothers are real chuck- 
wagon enthusiasts. Bob is the 
driver and Pete, with good weight 
and strength, holds the leaders. Bob 
has great confidence in his brother’s 
ability and knows that all is well if 
Pete has that leader, and that it will 
stay put until the signal. 

But they have had to give up the 
chuckwagon business for a time, to 
concentrate more on the Appaloosa 
raising and the care of a large herd of 
cattle. Bob moved to another farm 
nearer his pastures last spring and 
couldn’t spare the time to work and 
condition his chuckwagon horses for 
the season. However, he shared a little 
of the thrill when he drove in Edmon¬ 
ton for another outfit. The Appaloosa 
is not a chuckwagon horse. It is a 
stock and show horse, noted not for 
speed but for hardiness and endurance. 

When the time permits, chuck¬ 
wagon fans will likely see the Lynn 
Brothers’ wagon again on the track. 
There’s promise of a bright future on 
the Lynn Appaloosa Ranch. V 

Knowledge and 
Its Ways 

Mere waiting for a fish to bite con¬ 
sumes much time. It looks now as 
though the fisherman’s dream of a 
quick and easy way to catch fish may 
not be too far off. Tests have been 
made which netted fish on seven out of 
eight occasions. All you will need is 
a powerful underwater lamp, a five 
horsepower electric motor and a four- 
inch impeller pump. When you switch 
on the lamp under water and turn the 
pump on, the fish will be attracted to 
the light and the suction of the pump 
will pull them through the intake pipe 
and dump them at your feet on the 
bottom of the boat. Unfortunately, the 
seven fish reported “caught” on test 
runs with such equipment were small 
—mostly smelt, one to two inches long, 
and herring up to about nine inches. V 

How many different odors do vou 
think you could detect? American 
scientists report that people can learn 
to recognize 10.000 distinct odors, but 
are not good at distinguishing a 
stronger one, from a weaker one of 
the same kind. The American physi¬ 
cists have indicated that there should 
be about 30 levels of intensity of smell. 
Apparently, each nostril has a lobe 
about as big as the end of a thumb. 
The lobe is made up of about 1,900 
glomeruli, or “telephone exchanges,” 
each of which, in response to an odor, 
sends 24 neurons to the brain. The 
process has been compared with 
mechanical computing machines, by 
suggesting that these neurons can be 
said to represent a board of 24 lights. 
The number of lights turned on, or 
activated by the odor, determines the 
picture which is formed. Thus, chloro¬ 
form, for example, might cause certain 
of these neurons to “light up.” Some 
16 million light patterns, representing 
as many different odors, would there¬ 
fore be possible. V 

The center of your appetite is not 
in your stomach, but in your brain. 
So said Dr. C. N. H. Long of Yale 
University recently, who, very ap¬ 
propriately, was addressing the Ameri¬ 
can Philosophical Society. The hypo¬ 
thalamus is located at the base of the 



"If you want an old-timer’s opinion 




More and more young farm people are taking 
advantage of today's extensive farm training—and 
becoming highly trained in the technical side of 
farming. 

But there are many things about farming that can 
only be learned through experience. 

Take the business of buying farm equipment- 
tractor tires for example. The way they all look so 
much alike these days, it’s hard to know just what 
make is best for you. 

If you don’t have Goodyear Super Sure-Grips 
now, here’s what we suggest you do. Take advantage 


of the experience other people have had with Super 
Sure-Grips— right in your neighborhood! Ask a man 
who uses Super Sure-Grips how they perform in 
your local soil conditions. 

He’ll tell you Goodyear Super Sure-Grips will do 
the same work in less time than other brands—or 
more work in equal time. 

We’re willing to let the man who uses these tires 
speak for us. We rest our case on what your neigh¬ 
bor says. 


good/year 


SUPER-SURE-GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 

"Talk to a neighbor who uses them" 



P.S. If you own a light truck: It doesn’t 
pay to use auto tires on it. A better buy is 
Hi-Miler Rib Truck Tires. They’re built 
stronger to take truck work— yet they cost 
less than standard 6-ply auto tires! 

See your Goodyear Dealer for the right 
tire for every wheel on your farm., 




brain, and if one part of this center 
of appetite is damaged, an animal will 
eat two or three times the normal 
amount of food and become so obese 
that its body may contain 70 per cent 
of fat. On the other hand, if damage 
occurs slightly to the side of the brain 
responsible for heavy eating, all food 
intake will stop abruptly and perma¬ 
nently. An animal so injured will starve 
to death with an abundant food sup¬ 
ply before it. In human beings obesity 
is associated with diabetes, and cario- 
vascular renal disease. These do not 
occur frequently in animals. By creat¬ 
ing a voracious appetite in animals, 
with consequent obesity, the problem 
may be studied with experimental ani¬ 
mals, in a way that would not be pos¬ 
sible with human beings. V 

Municipal 
Seed Plant 


by ALFRED GLEAVES 


T HE report of the 1953 Saskatche¬ 
wan seed grain survey showed 
that: “The average amount of re¬ 
jected seed for the 37 municipalities 
sampled was 42.7 per cent. The 
highest municipality had 88 per cent 
rejected samples, while four others had 
more than 70 per cent rejected. 

“Only four municipalities had less 
than 30 per cent rejected samples. One 
of these was the Rural Municipality of 
Snipe Lake No. 259, which has a well- 
equipped municipal cleaning plant at 
Eston. Out of 40 samples taken in this 
municipality, only two graded re¬ 
jected, while 27 graded No. 1. Of 
these 27 samples, 26 were cleaned in 
the municipal plant, while only one of 
the rejected samples was cleaned at 
the plant.” 

The plant which was responsible for 
this outstanding performance was 
built in the fall of 1946 and went into 
operation in the spring of 1947. Since 
then, annex and concrete loading 
ramps have been added, making a 
total capital outlay of $30,651. 

John Jackson, operator of this plant, 
talks like an expert on seed cleaning, 
and is one. He told me that the type 
of construction is such that the bins 
and leg can be quickly and easily 
cleaned out after each batch of grain 
has gone through. All of the bins are 
sheet-metal lined, and the legs have 
two openings, at the bottoms and 
sides. These features, together with an 
air-blast system that may be used any¬ 
where in the plant, gives full protec¬ 
tion from contamination as between 
different lots of seed. 

A card index system has been set 
up, which shows the operator approxi¬ 
mately how much seed will be cleaned 
by each farmer during the current 
season. Each farmer in the munici¬ 
pality is notified when to bring his 
seed in, and if, for some reason, he 
cannot bring it in on the day he is 
called, someone else is given his place. 

Mr. Jackson stressed the point that 
an educational program is an essential 
part of any scheme to establish a large, 
central, cleaning plant in any locality. 
The reason is that it is necessary to 
get the co-operation of the users if 
efficient and economical operation of 
the unit is desired. 

The Snipe Lake plant operates the 
year round, and farmers have to adjust 
themselves to a schedule that is dif¬ 
ferent from their old habit of cleaning 


their grain either in the spring or fall. 
Last year the plant averaged 1,000 
bushels for each day of actual opera¬ 
tion. Cleaning operations for the sum¬ 
mer months must, of course, be limited 
to those who have a carryover of grain 
for seed, but up to the present at least, 
this has not posed any problem for 
the management. At July 28 of last 
year, for example, 32,720 bushels of 
seed was ready for the next spring. 

According to Mr. Jackson, the selec¬ 
tion of the right type of equipment is 
essential for efficient operation, and it is 
a “must” that the equipment installed 
be such that it can be quickly and 
easily cleaned out. The reason why 


elevators are rarely satisfactory as seed 
cleaning plants is that they do not 
conform to either of these qualifica¬ 
tions. 

The Snipe Lake annex — capacity 
24,000 bushels — is partly used for 
treating the cleaned seed by the pano- 
gen method for protection against 
smut. This treating service is optional 
and costs the customer .05 cents for 
cereals and . 08 V 2 cents for flax. 

Three machines are used in the 
cleaning operation for any grain with 
the following combinations: Wheat— 
the Clipper, Ring Grader and Carter 
Disk; Flax—the Clipper, Ring Grader, 
and the 15 Utility Carter; Barley and 
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Durum,—Clipper, Ring Grader and 
Hart Indent Cylinder. 

The rates are .03 cents for wheat, 
.03V2 cents for barley, .04Vi cents for 
rye, .04 cents for Durum and .08% 
cents for flax, with an additional charge 
of .01 cents for cleaning all grain from 
outside the R.M. of Snipe Lake. 

Accounting is on the basis of the 
crop year, rather than the calendar 
year; and for the year 1952-53 the net 
operating profit was $699.94. Grain 
was cleaned for farmers in at least 
three other municipalities. Flax, of 
which approximately 10,000 bushels 
was cleaned, was trucked as far as 60 
miles to the Snipe Lake plant. V 
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Prestolite 

hi-level 


a Year? 


For quick starts in any 
weather, buy Prest-o-lite 
hi -level ,-the battery that 
needs water only three times a 
year in normal car use. See your 
Prest-o-lite Battery Dealer today! 


Needs Water Only 3 Times 


* IN NORMAL CAR USE 
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H.RHOURS 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


I Remember, 
I Remember 


The Best 
Farm Machines 
Use the Best 


“If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth” 


CASE Model "130 


automatic twine 
tie one-man pickup Baler, powered by 
2-cyl. Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine. 


Wisconsin 

HEAVY-DUTY rfix-fableX 

EnGINES 


JOHN DEERE Model 14-T Twine-tie 
Baler, powered by 2-cylinder Wiscon* 
sin Air-Cooled Engine. 


It is a source of pride to us, as engine manufac¬ 
turers, and, we believe, a source of satisfaction 
to users of farm power equipment, that the Great 
Names in the American Farm Implement Indus¬ 
try give their considered preference to Wiscon¬ 
sin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines. 

The selection of built-in power units for many 
kinds of farm and orchard machinery calls for 
careful and thorough investigation of the engines 
that are specified as “original equipment”. It 
also calls for the same kind of consideration in 
“measuring up” the engine builder... to make 
sure that both the product and the producer 
will meet the high standards of the great con¬ 
cerns who build most of the farm equipment you 
buy and use. 

These farm equipment builders appreciate the value of 
such Wisconsin Engine features as heavy-duty design 
and construction to provide the rugged stamina needed 
in farm service; file-hard, self-cleaning tapered roller 
bearings at BOTH ends of the crankshaft for smooth 
running and greatest protection against bearing failure; 
high tension OUTSIDE Magneto equipped with Impulse 
Coupling for easy starting in any weather at low crank¬ 
ing speed; positive ignition and pump circulated lubrica¬ 
tion . . . plus efficient, foolproof AIR-COOLING at all 
temperatures from sub-zero to 140° F., and Lugging 
Power that hangs on through the shock-load pinches. 

You can't do better than to be guided by the good 
judgment of the farm and orchard equipment builders 
who specify *“Wisconsin Power" for their machines . 


McCORMICK No. 45 one-man, family 
size twine-tie Baler, powered by 2- 
cylinder Wisconsin Engine. 


MASSEY-HARRIS No. 1 Twine-tieSlicer 
Baler (52-inch pickup width) powered 
by 4-cylinder Wisconsin Engine. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE Harvester 
“69" Combine powered by 4-cylin¬ 
der Wisconsin Engine. 


NEW HOLLAND Model 601 Forage 
Harvester (chops up to 22 tons of 
grass per hour), powered by 4-cylin¬ 
der Wisconsin Engine. 


Sales and Service in Canada Supplied by these Distributors and their Dealers: 
CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 

New Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Quo. Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

J. CLARK & SON, LTD. BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LIMITED 

Fredericton, N.B. Calgary Lethbridge Edmonton 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT. LTD. 

Halifax, N.S. 52 East Cordova Street, Vancouver 4, B. C. 

_NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY. LTD., St. John’s, Newfoundland_ 


T HE old man lived in a rambling 
farm house, built by his father 
before him, and through the winter 
we went to see him nearly every day. 
His housekeeper kept the big rooms 
as neat as he kept his garden. That 
old house was full of precious things. 
A long hall ran nearly the length of 
the place, and two big front rooms 
with fireplaces opened from it. The 
parlor was seldom used, and it boasted 
the only store carpet in the house. 
Sitting primly in rows were the walnut 
chairs and sofa, all shiny in black hair¬ 
cloth. On the whitewashed walls hung 
some prints of farm life, Currier and 


ALUMINUM FARM ROOFING SHEETS 


corrugated and ribbed or 


STEEL GALVANIZED RIBBED SHEETS 


H ih always planted by the moon, 
and although I don’t understand 
the science of such a system, his vege¬ 
tables were among the finest I have 
ever seen. So, with the moon at its 
appointed time aijd place in the night 
sky, the day dawned for planting. He 
would sit in a sunny corner and cut 
the potatoes, an eye in each piece. 
We were called in to drop these 
pieces, and he would follow, covering 
with the hoe. Speaking of potatoes, I 
remember seeing him watch them 
closely when they were good-sized 
plants. “Them taters need buggin’,” he 
affirmed, and pretty soon the sprink¬ 
ling can was spraying its deadly paris 
green, which soon finished the bugs. 

Some days the old man would 
ruminate, talking to us as if we were 


Sheet 5 to 23 ft. Lengths 36", Cover 32" wide, 
24 gauge in 30 different lengths to fit exactly your 
roof measurements. No waste. Send roof measure¬ 
ments for free estimate and illustrated folder with 
full information. 

NEW PRICES 

Samples on request. Immediate delivery from 
stock. 

Cut out this coupon today and send it to: 


Let us all be happy and live 
within our means, even if we have 
to borrow money to do it with.— 
Artemus Ward. 


Ives no doubt. Also wreaths made of 
dried flowers, feathers, wheat and rice 
kernels and seeds of all kinds and 
sizes—these wreaths were placed in 
deep walnut frames. On the mantel 
stood two china dogs and a huge shell 
brought from “furrin parts,” the old 
man said. The “tidies” on the backs 
of chairs and on the round walnut 
table were crocheted on long winter 
evenings. The floors of the sitting 


; A. L. GONNEVILLE MFG. 

I Dept. 3, Charette Co., St. Maurice, P.Q. 

I Please send me free estimate on barn roofing and 
■ illustrated booklet. 
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room, bedrooms and hall were all 
covered with rag carpet, made from 
old clothes cut in narrow strips, these 
sewed together, wound in balls and 
woven by a widow in the neighbor¬ 
hood who earned a living with her 
loom. 

At the back of the house was the 
kitchen, and it was a room one never 
forgets. There they lived, and a great 
iron cook stove radiated a wonderful 
heat in the winter. It was polished 
within an inch of its life and the floor 
was given a coat of yellow paint, 
spring and fall. Home-made mats, 
braided and hooked, looked well 
against this cheerful color. A high 
cupboard showed china and glass be¬ 
hind its glass doors, that would be 
marked as valuable antiques today. In 
one of the small drawers the pepper¬ 
mint stick candy was kept, and there 
seemed a never-failing supply for 
small visitors. We would go in some¬ 
times, of a winter’s evening. The stove 
would give out such a comforting 



“Howdy, l take it you’re ‘Dirty’ Dugan, 
the boss of this spread. Will you tell 
your foreman, ‘Ace,’ that Six-gun Smith 
wants a few words with him?” 

warmth, the kerosene lamps glowing 
softly beneath their green paper 
shades, and the old clock sitting high 
on its shelf, a boat in full sail on the 
lower part of the door, would tick 
solemnly on. 

T HE old man would read to us, and 
this he loved to do. Punctuation 
meant nothing to him, and his deep 
voice would trail tonelessly on, with 
no respect for commas or periods. His 
favorite was a book on the French 
Revolution, and I can hear that voice 
still, reading the noble words of 
Madame Roland as she stood on the 
scaffold. “O Liberty! Liberty! How 
many crimes are committed in thy 
name!” The old man said little about 
what he read, but we knew he was 
stirred by these words, in some name¬ 
less way, as we were. 

It is a far cry from that day to this, 
and the young people of today are 
living in an incredible age, with motor¬ 
cars, radios, motion pictures and tele¬ 
vision at their disposal—working out a 
new pattern of living. By comparison, 
it would seem that young folks of a 
by-gone time had very little recreation 
and amusement. But such was not the 
case. Much of their pleasure was of 
their own making, and entertainment 
was of their own seeking. They were 
dependent on, and more conscious of, 
simple elemental things; and in the 
permanence of these they found a 
great incentive, a genuine joy and a 
lasting satisfaction. V 


Legend of 
The Fire weed 

by ANNIE L. GAETZ 

T HE Canadian West is rich in 
folklore, in interesting myths and 
unusual stories believed impli¬ 
citly by the Red Men, and known only 
to them and to the early missionaries. 

The early Indians were superstitious 
and childlike in their thinking. They 
believed in a Good, or Great Spirit 
who ruled over all, and things which 
they could not understand, or reason 
out, they attributed to the spirit world. 
All of the good gifts of life, they felt, 
came from the Great Spirit, and they 
were very anxious not to displease the 
Giver of all good things. 

Among the most interesting of In¬ 
dian legends of bygone days, is that 
of the flower called the fireweed. We 
all know this flower by its clusters of 
orchard purple flowers that color the 
clearings and roadsides in August, 
making a colorful contrast with the 
glowing colors of the goldenrod. We 
see its long clusters of flowers coloring 
a whole mountain side, and wherever 
a fire has passed, it follows patiently 
and quickly, converting the wasteland 
into a place of beauty. The Indians 
were wont to tell their children a 
fanciful tale about the birth of this 
flower. 

When the first great fires travelled 
through the forests, leaving a train of 
blackened ruin, the Great Spirit was 
sad for many days at the destruction 
of his beautiful forest. When winter 
came, and the snow lay deep and 
heavy through the burned woodlands, 
the Great Spirit sowed the seed of the 
purple flower on the soft blanket of 
snow. With the coming of spring, In¬ 
dians were surprised to see a new 
flower appear down through the black¬ 
ened and dead wastelands. There 
waved the purple blossoms in the 
fields made dead by fire. They called 
it the fireweed. 

The flower appears on the dead and 
blackened land before any other vege¬ 
tation, its clusters of bright flowers 
bringing cheer and creating beauty 
over cheerless land. Its beautiful 
pointed leaves provide protection for 
the small seedlings of trees that are 
bound to spring up in time. After the 
trees have got a reasonable start, the 
fireweed disappears, for its mission is 
completed. V 



“How do you manage to remember all 
their names?” 
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Handle manure fast, easily 
with big-eapadty MRMIIUNO 

Spreaders and loaders 



jM 

iilHSMM 



JBiilK 



HERE’S THE BIGGEST, most efficient spreader on the market today. It’s the 
Farmhand 6-Ton “Power-Box” with Spreader attachment. Handles huge loads, 
covers distant fields profitably, spreads fast and wide with PTO power. The 
“Power-Box” is built for long life and trouble-free service. The heavy duty 
roller-chain floor conveyor slides the load smoothly into the rugged steel beaters. 
Special alloy aluminum sides and treated marine plywood floor resist manure 
acids and weather damage. But, that’s not all! The “Power-Box” converts to a 
self-unloading box for handling grain or silage; or to a mechanical feeding unit 
which enables one man to feed a thousand head with ease. 



THE QUALITY STANDARD in the loader 
field; that’s the Farmhand Hi-Lift 
Loader. With smooth wrist action, 
powerful lift, and finger-tip control, it 
handles manure with ease. Big capacity, 
up to 3500 lbs., fills average spreader in 
just 3 or 4 forkfuls. And with the Hay 
Basket attachment, the Farmhand Hi- 
Lift sweeps and stacks hay up to 21 ft., 
bucks bales, handles stooks. Mounts 9 
other handy attachments. Truly a year 
’round implement. 



HUSKY NEW FARMHAND Universal 
Loader was designed and built along 
the fines of rugged industrial loaders. 
It fits both adjustable wide-front and 
row-crop tractors. The box-type lift 
arms and low center of gravity enable 
you to handle up to 2500 lbs. with speed 
and safety. And it’s versatile—mounts 
10-ft. Hay Basket and Push-Off, and 
22 cu. ft. Scoop. It’s another Farmhand 
Loader that does over 50 farm jobs 
quicker, cheaper and with far less work. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR PRICES AND DEMONSTRATIONS! 



Farmhand 

FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDLING 

SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 

To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, DEPT. 106 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 

Eastern Office: 7 Highborne Rd., Toronto 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information ont 

□ Farmhand 6-Ton “Power-Box” □ Farmhand Universal Loader 

□ Farmhand Hi-Lift Loader □ I am a student 

Name_ 


Address. 
Town_ 


_Prov._ 


A Division of Superior Separator Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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Left-Over 

Tractor 


Terry Teresenko built a farm tractor for $ 12 . 50 —and likes it 

by P. W. LUCE 



This is the tractor that Terry built from odds and ends of many cars. Cash 

cost—very lotv. 


T HE Terry Teresenko tractor will 
never be built on an assembly 
line basis and get into the front 
rank of commercial vehicles, but it 
has many distinguishing features not 
to be found in other tractors. It is a 
one-man product and has been put 
together in a rough backyard work¬ 
shop by an amateur mechanic, at a 
total cash cost of $12.50. Sweat, hard 
labor, ingenuity, and scrap piles sup¬ 
plied the rest of the material. 

The Terry Teresenko tractor works 
—a little jerkily sometimes, but it gets 
the job done. It handles a 12-inch 
plow, a six-foot disk, or two sets of 
harrows. It cultivates close into 
comers, for it is rather on the small 
side. That’s as it should be, for the 
owner’s land measures but a few 
acres. 

There are bright coats of paint on 
the tractor, but it is obvious that most 
of it has been dug out of junk piles. 
Terry Teresenko grinningly admits 
this, with a touch of pride for this 
monument to his grit and patience. 

A T least ten recognizable makes of 
automobiles went into the manu¬ 
facture of this machine, and probably 
twice as many parts of other imple¬ 
ments. There is a Crossley motor, a 
Studebaker starter, and a Chevrolet 
generator. Its rear end was cut down 
from an Overland. A Plymouth sup¬ 
plied the wheels, and the spindles 
came from a Ford. The radiator was 
cut down from a Buick, and the steer¬ 
ing wheel originally graced a Chrysler. 
Two of the tires were from a Dodge, 
and a few small parts had come from 
England with an Austin. 

Many of the odd bits and pieces 
can not be identified. Nuts and bolts 
look much the same in any make of 
automobile. 

The frame of the tractor was the 
most expensive item. Most of this was 
made up of scrap metal, but some 
channel iron had to be bought for the 
joints. That’s where most of the $12.50 
cash expenses was squandered. 

With an oil can for a gas tank, and 
a grocery box for a seat, the tractor 


chugs along the road at 30 miles an 
hour and it does a good job of work 
when it gets to the field. It draws 
many looks of startled admiration 
from those who see it for the first 
time; and the proud owner gaily 
waves a salute from the box seat to 
the gaping onlookers. 

T HE building of the tractor was a 
work of stern necessity. Terry was 
one of the first Second World War 
veterans to buy a small tract of land 
under the Veterans’ Land Act plan at 
Matsqui, about 40 miles from Van¬ 
couver. He brought out his English 
bride to a small house, two acres of 
rough land, and an acre of straw¬ 
berries. 

It was his expectation that the 
strawberries would adequately supple¬ 
ment his earnings at the Claybum 
Brick Company’s plant, but the berries 
gave him more work and worry than 
money, and eventually he tore up the 
plants and decided to cultivate all the 
land. To do this a tractor was neces¬ 
sary and, as he didn’t have the cash 
to buy one, he built one of parts and 
pieces. 

For weeks he assembled what he 
could pick up from junk yards or beg 
from friends, and then spent his spare 
time cutting, grinding, shaping, and 
putting together all he could. It took 
him a whole winter to build his trac¬ 
tor, but when he was through he was 
a happy man. . 

The Terry Teresenko tractor 
worked. y 



“Buy now! Save up to five hundred 
dollars!” 
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A Time-Saving 
Dairy Set-Up 

A rden Frederick who farms 

240 acres of Alberta’s productive 
black soil east of Millet, is con¬ 
vinced that livestock farming offers the 
best hope for a solid future. With this 
in mind when a fluid milk contract be¬ 
came available two years ago, he took 
it. 

He had no suitable buildings or 
equipment then, but soon made a tour 
of dairy farms in the district. Since the 
loafing bam idea seemed to pare chore 
time to a minimum, compared with 
stanchion barns, he settled on that 
type, and built a 34-foot by 80-foot 
laminated-rafter, quonset-type barn. 
Covered with sheet aluminum and 
dormer windows letting in plenty of 
light, it would provide room for 50 
cows. That was more than the number 
he had in mind,' but it gave him 
plenty of room for expansion. 

It seemed to him that unsuccessful 
loafing bam arrangements suffered 
from the practice of feeding indoors, 
he built a pole barn outside. It was 
roofed for hay storage and a manger 
built alongside. To leave the quonset 
barn clear, he built a lean-to on the 
side for a four-stall milking parlor. 

He estimates the entire cost of his 
modern set-up, including the milk 
house, aft $5,000. If he is rushed, he 
says he can now complete his morning 
dairy chores in an hour and a half. 

The loafing barn, opening to a 
solidly fenced yard, is never closed, 
though a canvas hangs over the door 
for cold weather. The herd doesn’t 
object to eating outside; and during 
the first year he didn’t have a case of 
mastitis until he had taken out the 
manure pack in spring. However, he 
has noticed a slight drop in produc¬ 
tion when the temperature nosedives 
to extreme lows in winter. To over¬ 
come this, he plans to build a movable 
feed rack next year for indoor feeding 
in very severe weather.—D.R.B. V 

Controlling 
European Foulbrood 

U NTIL bees resistant to European 
Foulbrood are developed, con¬ 
trol of this disease will be 
largely dependent on antibiotics and 
other chemical healing agents, states 
P. Pankiw of the Beaverlodge Experi¬ 
mental Station. 

European Foulbrood (E.F.B.) is a 
bacterial disease affecting honey bee 
larvae, attacking them in the three-to- 
six-day stage, before the larvae are 
fully mature. It appears in the colonies 
about five to six days after the installa¬ 
tion of package bees, and spreads rap¬ 
idly to other colonies, seriously reduc¬ 
ing yields. Where colonies have had 
the disease for a year, the equipment 
might re-infect colonies in the follow¬ 
ing years. 

At the present time, only the anti¬ 
biotics terramycin and streptomycin 
are being recommended for control of 
E.F.B. Terramycin is easier to obtain, 
and is also effective against American 
Foulbrood (A.F.B.). Basic dosage for 
these two antibiotics is one-quarter 
gram, and the price ranges from 32 to 
40 cents a gram. Terramycin may be 
bought in half-pound mixes as Terra¬ 
mycin Poultry Formula 25 (T.P.F. 
25) which contains 25 grams of active 


terramycin per pound. Streptomycin 
can only be obtained by prescription 
from a veterinarian or physician. It 
comes in five-grarq bottles in powder 
form, and may be mixed in syrup as 
a feed or spray, or in icing sugar as 
dust. It can also be obtained in granu¬ 
lar form, which is used with syrup 
only. 

Where colonies have had E.F.B. in 
previous years, a preventive treatment 
of one-quarter gram is recommended, 
applied about four weeks after installa¬ 
tion of package bees. Where the dis¬ 
ease is apparent in the apiary, and 
preventive treatment has not been 
given, all colonies should be treated as 


follows: those with a mild case, one 
treatment; those with a moderate or 
severe infection should be treated at 
once, followed by a second dose in 
two or three weeks, and a third in 
three more weeks, if the disease per¬ 
sists. When a colony is weak, remove 
the queen, unite with a strong or aver¬ 
age colony, and give the united 
colonies two treatments, at two or 
three-week intervals. 

F EEDING antibiotics in sugar syrup 
is best, except during a honey 
flow. At such times they should be 
mixed with icing sugar and dusted on 
the brood frames. Beekeepers with a 
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small number of colonies should use 
one level teaspoonful of T.P.F. 25, 
which is equivalent to one-quarter 
gram of active terramycin—enough for 
a single treatment for one colony. In 
syrup feeding, mix with four pounds 
of sugar syrup (two pounds of sugar, 
plus two pounds of water), shake well 
and place in feeder can. This feed can 
also be sprayed into an empty comb 
and given to the bees. For dusting, 
mix one level teaspoonful of the anti¬ 
biotic with five teaspoonfuls of icing 
sugar, and dust the mixture on top of 
brood combs. 

Commercial beekeepers will find 
that a half-pound bottle of T.P.F. 25 
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Without the protection of fire, auto¬ 
mobile and. casualty insurance your com¬ 
munity would be a very different place. 
Fire-gutted buildings seldom would be 
replaced. Families would be thrown into 
a lifetime of debt by the costs of auto¬ 
mobile accidents and other liabilities 
arising from mishaps and errors. Few 
people would risk their money on invest¬ 
ments. Industries would be bankrupt. 
Jobs would be lost. 


Today in Canada, the insurance business 
provides protection against nearly every 
conceivable risk. Fire insurance alone 
safeguards property valued at $32 
billion. And claims totalling more than 
$200,000,000. are paid each year to offset 
the costs of a variety of mishaps — from 
people slipping on stairs to tornados. In 
this way, the insurance business makes a 
substantial contribution towards Canada’s 
continued security and prosperity. 


ALL CANADA 
INSURANCE 
FEDERATION 




ALL CANADA INSURANCE FEDERATION 

on behalf of more than 200 competing companies writing 
Fire, Automobile and Casualty Insurance. 
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Even at tractor speeds of 8 m.p.h. the exclusive 
5-bar reel iust ticks over . . . it’s a real leaf-saver! 


“Best rake I ever owned" 


New Holland Rolabar Rake with 
exclusive 5-barreel makes high-speed 
raking practical and safe! 

"VVhen minutes count in the hay- 
field, you lose the full advantage of 
modem tractor speeds if you don’t 
have a fast rake working with you. 

New Holland’s Rolabar has the speed 
you need and it’s a leaf-saver, too. 
Even when the tractor is going 8 m.p.h., 
the 5-bar Rolabar reel just ticks over 
. . . handling hay gently . . . moving it 
from swath to windrow with half the 
forward motion of ordinary side rakes. 

Result? You can build fluffy, quick¬ 
drying windrows in up to half the time 
without shattering the protein-bearing 
leaves and blossoms. Windrows are 
straight and even, you can harvest 
faster, pick up cleaner. 

Your New Holland Dealer will be 
glad to show you the advanced features 
of this quiet-running rake. He’s your 
grassland information center. New 
Holland Machine Co., a subsidiary of 
The Sperry Corp. 



“I'd like to report to you on my 

New Holland Rolabar Rake,” 
says Charles Silvis of Silvis Farms, 
Inc. “In the last two years we 
made about 600 acres of hay, 
most of it raked at speeds above 
7 m.p.h., and didn’t break one 
tooth. We never used a rake that 
made fluffier windrows, and no 
matter how heavy the hay is 
there’s plenty of power from the 
ground-drive wheels. I feel it’s 
the best rake I ever owned.” 


FOR FREE CATALOG describing 
the New Holland Rolabar 
Rake, write: New Holland 
Machine Co. 6304 Elm St., 
New Holland, Pennsylvania. 



Dlrectgrounddrlve through 
an enclosed gearbox takes 
the place of belts and 
chains. Ground speed al¬ 
ways matches reel speed. 
You get smooth, almost 
soundless operation even on 
the roughest ground ... less 
time and money spent on 
maintenance and adjust¬ 
ment, extra years of 
troublefree machine life. 



New Holland 

"First in Grassland Farming" 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


is enough to treat 50 colonies. When 
feeding in syrup, 100 pounds of sugar 
should be dissolved in ten gallons of 
hot water and the half-pound bottle 
of antibiotic added to the warm syrup. 
This should be fed immediately, about 
four pounds to each colony, because 
terramycin will lose its stability in 
syrup or honey. For dusting, mix the 
half-pound of T.P.F. 25 in two 
pounds of icing sugar, and give two 
tablespoonfuls of this mixture to each 


colony. It may be stored safely as 
dust, for some time. 

Streptomycin is chiefly available in 
five-gram vials, enough for 20 doses 
of one-quarter gram apiece. In syrup 
feeding, mix in 80 pounds of syrup, 
and feed four pounds to each colony. 
For dusting, one vial of powdered 
streptomycin should be mixed with 
one pound of icing sugar, and applied 
at two level tablespoonfuls to each 
colony. V 


Lambs 


In Feedlots 

Gleddie Bros., in the Eastern Irrigation 
District, feed five pens of 500 lambs each 


E ACH fall, Carl Anderson, man¬ 
ager of the Eastern Irrigation 
District, with headquarters at 
Brooks, Alta., visits the sheep ranches 
of southern Saskatchewan to buy 
thousands of lambs for E.I.D. feed- 
lots. By October or November these 
lambs are coming to full feed. 

In addition, many farmers of the 
area raise their own lambs on the 
thousands of acres of leased land with¬ 
in the District. Cash and specialized 
crops have not been developed as 
thoroughly within the E.I.D., as in 
some other irrigated districts. Live¬ 
stock, however, make good use of the 
forage crops and coarse grains. 

Not as many lambs are now fed as 
were fed a few years ago, but the 
somewhat smaller number now put in 
the feedlots are handled carefully, and 
marketed within a narrow range of 
weight and finish. The modern house¬ 
wife demands small cuts of meat; con¬ 
sequently big lambs are avoided be¬ 
cause they do not sell well. 

When shipments are to be made, 
Carl Anderson goes from flock to flock 
using his experienced eye to select the 
lambs that are ready. He is also re¬ 
sponsible for selling them, and is able 
to do so to advantage because of the 
large order that can be filled for top 
quality stock. Since E.I.D. lambs are 
known to be good he may either sell 
them to order or conduct what he calls 
a “phone auction,” during which he 
gives several buyers an opportunity to 
bid on them, thus making sure that 
the feeders get every available cent 
for their lambs. 


An excellent, but nevertheless 
typical, feedlot is that operated by 
Trygvie and Sten Gleddie at Tilley. 
Tryg herded sheep as a youngster and 
took his pay in ewes, instead of money. 
Now the brothers range 2,200 ewes 
in two bands. They finish 2,500 lambs 
each winter, in pens of about 500 
each, and round out their feeding 
operations by feeding 80 steers. 

Every scrap of feed from 550 irri¬ 
gated acres is fed to livestock on the 
farm. “Everything walks off the farm,” 
to use a Carl Anderson expression. 

Sheep, like poultry, demand care¬ 
ful attention to keep them out of 
trouble; and Tryg loves to spend 
spare moments just watching the 
lambs in the feedlot. This is prob¬ 
ably one good reason for the Gleddie 
Brothers’ success. Another is that they 
have built up a thoroughly efficient 
system of looking after the lambs. A 
front-end loader with a hay-lifting at¬ 
tachment takes the hand work from 
the feeding of roughage. Two or three 
days spent moving stacks from the field 
to the feedlot, via hayracks, where 
the hay mangers are filled, will be 
enough for a couple of weeks. 

The lambs are fed grain in separate 
pens, which not only keeps them from 
overeating, but permits the use of a 
single set of hoppers for several lots. 

The ewe flocks are of Rambouillet 
type, but most of the lambs in the area 
are sired by native Canadian Romnelet 
rams which are said to produce sheep 
with flocking instincts, as well as com¬ 
bining hardiness with a meaty car¬ 
cass. V 



The 2,500 lambs in five pens, plus 80 steers, take all of the forage and fodder 
crops that Gleddie Brothers produce. 
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Bandit of the Marsh 

Continued from page 11 

an appalling task. Restraining his im¬ 
patience, he sternly set them mousing 
again, secretly determined to abandon 
them at the first opportunity. 

The interim period passed slowly. 
On particularly cold days, the coons 
denned up—Kap’s family flitting bag 
and baggage (the young brought 
shiny pebbles and playthings—treas¬ 
ures they would cherish till adult¬ 
hood) from their own station to the 
old King’s sacred oak. Then one night 
the swamp sighed heavily. Warm 
winds shook the long-frozen willows 
and left clear patches around the boles 
of trees. The slough ice melted, and 
warm showers needled the grey waters. 
The world steamed in the sun, and 
the marsh teemed with life. 

Old Kap’s roguish heart never failed 
to rejoice over the bounties of spring, 
and this year he was doubly grateful. 
The raccoons betook themselves to the 
sloughs, feasting, at first, on grubs and 
earthworms. Preferring the nocturnal 
life, they were soon pouncing after 
night creatures, even the tired rails 
that started mournfully into the air at 
their nearness and flung themselves 
down, as if in utter despair, a few 
yards farther on. 

After a hard winter, however, frog- 
ging is a coon’s greatest joy—and for 
Kap’s family, the nocturnal restrictions 
were relaxed. In late-morning and 
early-evening, they prowled the wet 
banks. Wading nonchalantly about in 
the warming slough waters, the king 
would drop suddenly, a forepaw would 
flash upward even before the raccoon’s 
head broke water, and there was 
another frog to wash and savor. 

Soon the young raccoons were ven¬ 
turing into the reedy shore waters, 
frogging on their own, while Kap 
finished the deeper bottoms where the 
big ones dived. Sometimes he poked 
about on the mud so long that, for 
two minutes or more, all that was 
visible was his thick, seven-ringed tail 
floating limply—a pose that utterly 
fascinated his family. 

Everything the coons ate was 
squeezed meticulously underwater 
many times—not because the coons 
were such fastidious eaters, but simply 
because nature neglected to supply 
them with a sufficient supply of saliva. 
As the store of frogs dwindled, they 
foraged elsewhere, seeking everything 
from bulbs to birds’ nests. Everything 
was examined, if not sampled, includ¬ 
ing a great grey hornets’ nest which 
Kap carried a quarter of a mile to the 
slough-side meal table, quite immune 
to the fiery occupants who lanced in 
vain at his tough hide. 

Under the strengthening sun, the 
prints of the coons—much like those of 
small children—baked on the muddy 
banks. The young were bom comics, 
and even Old Kap’s rough heart 
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“Mom, look what Mrs. Schilling gave 
me for breaking her window!” 


loosened under their antics, though 
one day he lost his patience entirely 
when they started flipping a crop of 
gullible young frogs back into the 
pond as fast as he flipped them ashore, 
and again when one of them grabbed 
his floating tail and upended him in 
the water. 

Indeed, in many ways, the young 
were like human children . . . quarrel¬ 
ling over a clutch of turtle eggs, add¬ 
ing such finds as empty rifle cartridges 
and a broken cigarette lighter to their 
litter in the den. The shiniest of these 
they hugged to their furry bodies in 
sleep. By and large, they were a trial to 
an old coon who had long since pushed 
his own shiny playthings from the oak, 
and learned to be silent and serious 
about life. 

T HE gestation period of coons is 
nine weeks. To Old Kap, it was 
seemingly no time at all since he had 
emerged from the coon cavern until 
the soft May evening when Black Eyes 
failed to appear for the night’s frog¬ 
ging. The next day he was shown the 
reason: six new and helpless baby rac¬ 
coons grunting faintly in the hollow 
of a thick-boled beech. 

With a love and pride no previous 
mate of Kap’s had ever equalled Black 
Eyes stretched on her back in the hol¬ 
low, churring softly, and three pairs 
of big-eared coon babies unerringly 
found three pairs of dainty white 
breast nipples. Old Kap, with his 
bushy-haired, yard-long body, felt 
grotesquely awkward. 

Worse, to one who had become 
increasingly hopeful of wandering off 
now that the food problem was solved, 
the implications of this extra family 
were appallingly clear. Black Eyes 
would have to stay with these six 
blind, masked and fuzzy little bandits 
of the future—and somebody would 
still have to guide the four silly in- 
betweeners. 

Shortly thereafter, a bluetick hound 
with more bark than brains began 
chasing rabbits in the marsh. It was 
only a matter of time until he found 
the fresh prints of the coons, and Old 
Kap had a chance to see what Black 
Eyes’ older brood understood about 
survival. 

It was appallingly elemental. The 
four treed, staring down, in great curi¬ 
osity, at the ancient enemy of all rac¬ 
coons. They lacked even the sense to 
pick a pin-oak, where the leaves stay 
thick far into the fall. 

It was the most dismaying sight Kap 
had beheld since the time, eight years 
before, when, on a windy November 
night, men with dogs and coal oil 
lanterns shot five of his own family 
from a high beech tree. He alone 
escaped—simply because he was 60 
feet up the tree, out of the orange 
circles of lantern light. 

So, while Black Eyes hovered near 
the hollow beech—a formidable warn¬ 
ing to all skulking enemies of baby 
raccoons—Kap resigned himself to 
training the other four in the exacting 
science of coon survival. 

For a fortnight, the yelping bluetick 
caroused obligingly about the marsh, 
easily decoyed when he blundered too 
close to Black Eyes. The four coons 
learned to run, instead of tree; to wade 
along creeks and slough-margins, los¬ 
ing their prints in water; to walk fallen 
logs and crawl deep in rocky ledges, 
where dogs find it hard to keep the 
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scent. Kap taught them the ancient 
and honorable art of tree “tapping”— 
wherein a coon climbs one tree, jumps 
to another, and then to another, before 
taking to the ground again. 

Kap had his own maddening version 
of this. Knowing well that smart 
hounds snuffle in wide circles around 
“tapped” trees, he would, after top¬ 
jumping several times, descend, amble 
back to a point beyond which he had 
first treed, then take to the same path¬ 
way of limbs he had travelled before, 
descending this time at a point 
farthered from his last descent. Any 
hound that unravelled that one within 
an hour immediately earned Kap’s 
serious respect. 

Into the water the growing coons 
went, too, to learn that in an emer¬ 
gency an adult coon can stay under 
water all of five minutes, while a dog 
is lucky to survive two; in a fight to 
the death, water scrimmaging pays.oS. 
Likewise, a trick that coons who hope 
to grow old should know is to swing 
from an overhanging branch onto a 
snag in the middle of a slough and 
stay there, when things get really 
desperate. 

About this time, the hound’s owner, 
fed up with the nightly nonsense, 
chained up the bluetick, and Old Kap 
was regretful. 

A T three weeks, Black Eyes’ babes 
opened their eyes. At two months, 
when the hellgramites, or water devils, 
were emerging in droves, to hide 
under whatever cover was available 
while their wings were sprouting, the 
mother raccoon led them to the 
slough bank. Under a dew-veiled 
moon, they fed on the manna of bitter 
ugly crawlers. Not unlike baby kittens, 
they clawed their way up young sap¬ 
lings, stubby legs far apart, little ringed 
tails hanging limply. They were vocal, 
too: they chirped little choruses of 
song ftwhen the mother came near, 
squealed piteously when they were 
afraid. 

Green scum thickened the slough 
waters. Deep grass, reeds and butter- 
weed covered the marsh. The hillsides, 
fringing it, stayed warm long after 
sundown. Wild plums and raspberries 
were plentiful, and the coons, who 
tend to vegetables rather than meats, 
feasted till they could scarcely waddle. 

All this time, Kap had been a 
virtual prisoner of his own family. 
Now, however, a break was in sight. 
The four growing coons, especially the 
two females, were eager to wander a 
bit by themselves. Black Eyes and her 
six babes, on the other hand, stayed 
close to the safety of the sloughs. 
With ill-concealed thankfulness, Old 
Kap went on his first five-mile prowl 
of the season. 

He ambled leisurely to old coon 
stations, gathering news; then betook 
himself to a cornfield where he 
sampled a few choice ears. When the 
smell of pigs wafted to his nostrils, 
the old pirate stole circuitously to the 
farmyard, slipping like a wraith along 
the snake fence. His idea was to clean 
up any tasty slops left by the pigs, but 
a henhouse diverted him. Moments 
later, he was back by the rails, a 
plump Barred Rock stiffening in his 
jaws. 

Suddenly the somewhat-familiar 
yodel of a tied-up hound rent the 
nighf. Kap made tracks for the brush, 
even as another hound saw his shadow 


and slipped silently from the porch. 
The second hound was blood brother 
to the tied-up bluetick, but there the 
resemblance ended. He was a killer 
coonhound—deliberate in his move¬ 
ment ... a tight tracker. 

Before the chase was over, Kap had 
"Stuffed the hen* down a hole, sparred 
with the dog in a brier patch and 
finally shaken him off near a wet 
spring. He returned like a daring 
highwayman for the chicken, and 
dawn was dimming the stars when he 
returned to the marsh, to rest and 
wash down the spoils. 

Even as he took the first morsel, 
Black Eyes, the four young and six 
eager baby raccoons swarmed about 
him. For his troubles, Kap got a dis¬ 
carded chicken wing. His good nature 
had been tried past endurance, how¬ 
ever, and he snarled and lunged at a 
strange young male brazenly trilling a 
bird-voiced coon love song for the 
enjoyment of one of Black Eyes’ older 
daughters. 

The whole affair was a tragedy in 
more ways than one. After feeding on 
chicken, the four young—especially 
the two males—came to the sound con¬ 
clusion that where Kap was, there also 
the spoils were richest. Kap could 
not shake them from his heels. As for 
Black Eyes, prouder than ever of her 
choice of mate, and his six broad- 
bellied fledglings . . . sometimes Kap 
watched them playing in fascination 
with a funnelled spider web they 
caught the prism colors of the dawn, 
and shook his shaggy-cheeked head in 
sheer unbelief. 

In late August, signs of the rac¬ 
coon’s winter dress appeared. Their 
coats darkened and the guard hairs 
grew thick and rough. Reaching com¬ 
plete adulthood, Black Eyes acquired 
a first pair of dainty black chaps on 
her hind legs. Kap’s bloomered heavily 
down to his black feet, making him 
appear more of a rustler than even 

W ITH September, a promising rest¬ 
lessness came over Six-Mile 
Marsh. Strong winds broke the dyed 
brittle grasses. Unexpected rains 
stormed in the thick swamp scrubs, 
with a sound of hot fat sputtering on 
a frying pan. The nocturnal rails, sens¬ 
ing cold north winds coming, drooped 
and fretted in the reeds, ready to 
night-fly south when their barometric 
ears told them that atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, so necessary for their migration, 
was favorable. 

For all the coons in the countryside, 
it was time for the great gang raids 
on cornfield, orchard and barnyard— 
and at the same time, the period of 
the coons’ greatest peril. Frost glis¬ 
tened on the leaves at night ... a 
clear, high moon outlined the bare 
limbs of the trees in bold relief . . . 
dogs bayed in the dimmest reaches of 
the swamp. Old Kap’s heart craved to 
be part of these thrills again; more¬ 
over, he had the urgent instinct to 
fatten himself fully before he betook 
himself to his winter’s bailiwick. 

On a night that smelled of leaf- 
mold and dry corn, he asserted him¬ 
self. Black Eyes was engrossed in lin¬ 
ing a new and larger coon station with 
great rolls of soft bottom grass. With 
a warning growl at the young, the coon 
king ambled off toward a great dry 
aspen grove where older coons gath¬ 
ered nightly for forays into the corn¬ 
fields. 
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On the edge of the thicket he 
turned—to find, despite his threats, that 
the two young males were scarcely 30 
feet behind him. Kap snarled in an¬ 
noyance and lunged belligerently at 
them, but it was no use; they were 
born of a bandit father, and bandits 
they would be. 

The area to be raided that night was 
the same field Old Kap had sampled 
in midsummer. Coons prowled every¬ 
where, despoiling more corn than they 
had cracked as they sought the soft 
and immature cobs. 

The remembered knowledge that 
irate farmers descended on such fields 
in force made Kap hesitate. Moreover, 
his keen nose picked qp a new taint— 
of hog blood and scalded pig-hair 
scrapings. The farmer, after the local 
fashion, had just completed the fall 
butchering; and the high-strung brood 
sows still paced their pens, high-step- 
ping round and round the fences, 
snorting and honching nervously . . . 
fine cover-up noise for a raid. 

Old Kap hied himself toward the 
barnyard. The two males, with un¬ 
diminished faith, followed discreetly. 

T HE farmer, Kap speedily discov¬ 
ered as he scouted along the rail 
fence, had fashioned a great, high tri¬ 
pod, from which various hams and 
shoulders of pork dangled heavily, cool¬ 
ing. Here was temptation Kap had 
never experienced before ... a stroke 
of fortune worthy of his age and repu¬ 
tation. With a warning glance to the 
two young to stay on the ground, he 
shinnied silently up the tripod and 
wrapped his arms about a ham. There 
he swayed, while deft fingers sought 
to discover how to get the booty down. 
Sharp teeth severed the taut tendon. 

Ham and raccoon thumped earth¬ 
ward; and as if it was a signal, bed¬ 
lam broke loose in the barnyard. One 
bluetick hound leaped from the porch, 
while the other yowled in frenzy in 
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the barn. From the house, the farmer 
emerged with a shotgun. Kap’s two 
sons retreated to the snake fence. 

Kap, never the panicky type, was 
reluctant to leave the ham behind. He 
started lugging it toward the fence. 

The big hound tackled him. Kap 
lunged and sparred, fingers nipping 
hide from the bluetick’s belly. The 
dog, somewhat disconcerted by the 
size of this raider, leaped back, not 
yet sure of his strategy, then bounded 
for the two escaping phantoms by 
the rail fence. Kap went back to his 
pork. 

The farmer, torn between rage and 
unbelief, dropped the shotgun and 
yelling imprecations, sought to retrieve 
the ham. A tug-of-war ensued: the 


farmer on one end, Kap doggedly on 
the other. The raccoon was gaining by 
inches (the farmer confessed later he 
didn’t know rightly whether the beast 
was coon or bear) when Kap lost his 
hold. The farmer fell violently back¬ 
wards, ham on top of him. 

By now, somebody had loosed the 
yelping bluetick of the coons’ basic- 
training days. To Kap’s experienced 
brain, the situation was becoming a 
bit too complicated; handicapped with 
the young, he might have trouble mak¬ 
ing the trees across the road from the 
pig pens. 

The king sprinted with astonishing 
alacrity for the fence, where he could 
bedevil the dogs by swinging over and 
under the rails. The farmer returned to 
retrieve the shotgun, praying only that 
his dogs would corner the big coon 
long enough for one shot. 

As the raccoons retreated nearer the 
shadows of the pig houses, it became 
obvious to the big hound that Old Kap 
was masterminding the escape. Leav¬ 
ing his brother bluetick to worry the 
elusive smaller raccoons, the dog 
charged recklessly, leaping for the 
oversized king coon’s backbone. 

He caught ... a fighting machine! 

The loose-jointed coon literally 
turned in his tough, thick hide, and 
for three incredible minutes, Kap and 
twice his weight of dog sparred and 
clutched, mauled and lunged, fighting 
fang and claw, threshing back and 
forth . . . till suddenly the coon broke 
free, slashing with razor-sharp claws 
at the bluetick’s neck. Blood spurted 
into Kap’s eyes, even as he leaped for 
the dog’s shoulders. Long fingers broke 
hide. Kap squeezed as if the dog’s 
flesh was so much pulpy bark. 

The bluetick lost his breath with the 
pain, then howled in mortal agony. 
Shaking in spasms of madness, he 
bucked and rolled, finally breaking 
free of the high-riding raccoon. Kap 
leaped for the top rails—almost within 
running range of the favorable road 
shadows. But the wounded hound was 
no coward. Slobbering foil his master’s 
help, he feinted and lunged again, un¬ 
balancing the coon, holding him at 
bay. 

Shotgun ready, the farmer advanced, 
wanting a close shot for fear he in¬ 
jured the dog. 

For Kap the moment would have 
been fatal had not an unpredictable 
factor entered the case. 

The second bluetick, catching the 
contagion of what coon-hunting was 
all about, suddenly nipped one of the 
retreating young males in the rear and 
held on, thumping his rope tail joy¬ 
ously. This was not part of the young 
coon’s previous training with the blue¬ 
tick, and he instinctively did two 
things. First, he squealed to high 
heaven—and his voice had still not 
metamorphized: in pain, it was still 
like that of an injured young pig—then 
he turned and raked the surprised 
hound across the muzzle, following up 
with a lunging uppercut to the chin 
that sent the mortified bluetick reeling 
dizzily. 

Now nothing will stampede brood 
sows faster than the squealing of 
young piglets. The young coon’s long 
cry was sufficient climax to their har¬ 
assing day. Fighting mad, they 
wheeled about and leaped the pig pen 
rails, jaws open, tusks chomping like 
steel traps. Heads lowered, they 
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charged straight to the rescue of what 
they thought was an injured piglet. 

The hounds had no wish to involve 
such formidable reinforcements in an 
already lopsided battle; yiking, they 
raced for the farmer. Amid growls 
from Old Kap, the snarling of the 
dogs, the grunting snorts of the sows 
and the yells of the farmer, the three 
coons retreated—hardly more hurried 
than tourists. 

T O Kap, catching his breath in the 
aspens, the life-saving squeal of 
his young son was but another of those 
miraculous strokes with which fortune 
favored his kind. Nevertheless, it was 
an experience to digest thoughtfully 
... to remember well ... to add to 
his store of tricks that makes even a 
young coon wiser than the oldest fox. 
About the countryside of Six-Mile- 
Marsh, he was to become legendary 
that autumn as the coon who always 
mixed with farmers’ brood sows when 
trouble inconvenienced him unduly. 

That night, however, he gazed on 
his two sons with a certain gratitude, 
if not paternal pride. He may even 
have congratulated himself on the in¬ 
conveniences he had undergone to 
rear them into decent, respectable 
coon-folk: by all the signs, they would 
soon learn to give a good account of 
themselves wherever dogs found them. 

That fall they would leave him for¬ 
ever . . . wandering on to find their 
own hollow trees and, with the spring, 
their own mates. They would take 
their playthings from the big oak, and 
some day other little raccoons would 
find and cherish them. 

There was no need for Old Kap to 
feel lonely. Later—many good raids 
and many better dogfights later—he 
stood on the banks of his favorite 
slough — frozen again — yet another 
snowfall sifting through the swamp 
trees, reminding him it was time to re¬ 
turn to the ancient oak. Between long 
sleeps and occasional short prowls 
when the temperature was kind, the 
winter would pass quickly enough. 

Black Eyes had already retired into 
her own winter cavern, taking her six 
young, plus the two older—and by this 
time, pregnant—daughters. Well the 
old rascal knew the roving nature of 
such young arid faithless mates as the 
two “in-between” raccoons had finally 
chosen . . . and it required little effort 
to visualize the number of saucily 
marked faces that would greet him be¬ 
low the swamp, oak when the Febru¬ 
ary thaws came again. 

Standing there reflectively in the 
hushed and whitening swamp, even 
Old Kap sensed his philandering days 
were done. 



“You liked this outfit tcell enough the 
last time you took me any place," 
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woman 


R ECENTLY a visitor from a northern town 
came in search of ideas, which would pro¬ 
vide the basis of souvenir articles to sell to 
tourists. She wanted things which are distinctively 
Canadian, preferably with a definite provincial or 
locality interest. Tourists flock into Churchill by the 
hundreds practically all year long, and during the 
summer, literally arrive by the trainload. They like 
to buy souvenirs to mail or take back home, which 
serve as little keepsake reminders of a visit. 

We fancy that the problem of Mrs. Eva Beckett 
is the problem of many another center in western 
Canada. Even the usual picture post card, or the 
little album-packet of local scenes is lacking. 
There are no little booklets setting forth the main 
historical facts of that part of the country. An 
enterprising shopkeeper and our visitor were 
anxious and willing to make a start in building up 
a stock of supplies to meet the demand. 

“But how and where does one start?” asked Mrs. 
Beckett. 

We wish that we could tell her of a source, 
where she could find pieces of pottery; jugs, vases, 
other little knick-knacks and ornaments made from 
Saskatchewan or Manitoba ceramic clays; linen, 
cotton goods or articles made from them printed 
or worked with designs of wheat, emblem flower 
or animal motifs. But these are not available in 
large supply though they may be found in some 
cities, where handicraft shops are established. We 
haven’t either the original works or good repro¬ 
ductions of pictures done by Canadian artists to 
show the visitors. Publishers and shopkeepers do 
not seem to realize the value of a separate exhibit 
of books by Canadian authors, to intrigue the 
tourist’s interest. 

Orders have to be in large numbers before it is 
commercially worthwhile to produce goods. To 
assure large quantities and so cut cost, the pro¬ 
ducer must be sure that they have a wide appeal. 

It so happened that in the previous month, Thor 
Hansen, a Dane who emigrated to Canada about 
30 years ago, and lived in Saskatchewan during 
the depressed ’30’s, had visited our city and given 
an illustrated talk on Arts and the Crafts. Women’s 
groups in Regina and Moose Jaw well remember 
him as an outstanding artist, who found delight in 
designs for tapestries, many of which he worked 
out in petit point or paints. He has “published” 12 
fabrics and has given great assistance to Ontario 
craft groups in producing quilt designs, using local 
motifs, flowers, fish or landscape features. 

Thor Hansen is now employed by an interna¬ 
tional oil company and has achieved fame for his 
working out of designs for the decoration and fur¬ 
nishings of modern office buildings for his em¬ 
ployers, one in Vancouver and the other in Toronto. 
He had some bitter criticisms to make of the souve¬ 
nir junk offered for sale. It is estimated that from 
$8 million to $12 million is spent annually on such 
goods imported into Canada . . . “Some of these 
things are literally plastered with designs of the 
maple leaf, the red-coated Mountie or the beaver. 
Examine a piece and you will find it stamped ’made 
in U.S., Germany or Japan’.” 

Folk arts and crafts are the true expression of the 
people, and Canadian people are not yet expressing 
themselves in that way, was Mr. Hansen’s argu¬ 
ment. “We cannot,” he said, “remain just spec¬ 
tators, gazers at the work of others. We must use 
our hands to make things of beauty, as a balance to 
the nervous tension and unhappiness of the world 
in this era of progress. We should be able to mark 
progress with happiness. 

“Man controls his happiness through his creative 
imagination. Its primary manifestation is a man’s 
quest for something beautiful. Culture is a never- 
ending search for beauty and an understanding of 
beauty. 

“Talk about art and the average man shies away. 
Yet an increasing number of business and profes¬ 
sional men go in for home workshops, knitting, 
weaving or petit point to relieve nervous tension; 


Views of two visitors on souvenir goods 
point the need of developing distinctive 
designs and good craftsmanship. A con¬ 
tributor adds some thoughts on keeping 
up with days filled with varied interests 
and activities 

by AMY J. ROE 

craftsmen and farmers go in for courses, reading, 
writing or some other hobby.” He gave the old 
adage about leading a horse to water but not being 
able to make him drink—a humorous end-twist: 
“But you can put salt blocks in the pasture to make 
the horse thirsty.” 

For beauty and good design, we depend on the 
artist with talent, training and experience in noting 
the life and people around him. Put the artist to 
work on Canadian themes. Then we need a whole 
army of skilled craftsmen who will work at produc¬ 
ing things of beauty and interest designed by our 
artists. Not everyone can create but many people 
enjoy reproducing articles of beauty and good 
design. Witness the outstanding success in England 
and Denmark with china and silver industries. 

It looks almost as if some salt blocks are being 
put in pastures. Perhaps the tourist demand now 
extending out to smaller centers; the birthday cele¬ 
brations in Alberta and Saskatchewan may make us 
thirsty for such things. 

A man in a city office with an idea for a “gag” 
Christmas card drew a cartoon map of Canada, 
enlarging Manitoba and dotting it with areas 
labelled “World’s best wheat, home of famous gold- 
eyes, coldest climate, muddiest roads, etc.” The 
idea and the humor caught on. A restaurant owner 
asked for permission to use it enlarged as pattern 
on a table placemat. Then the Manitoba Restaurant 
Association took it up. Over 200,000 copies have 
been printed. 

It has been reported that many Saskatchewan 
people are going to wear gala clothing to help cele¬ 
brate the province’s Jubilee birthday. For men 
there will be shirts, for women, dresses, blouses and 
aprons, and for children play suits, dresses and 
other novelties made from cotton twill or broadcloth 
materials. The novel touch is that the fabrics come 
ih a colored pictorial map print, showing: wheat 
fields, oil derricks, tractors and a farm scene, with 
place names dotted in. 

That, we can now tell our visitors, may be a 
beginning of demand for a distinctive Canadian 
design, available in large quantities. 


Having Plenty to Do 

by F. Freda G. Bundy 

E VEN as a young married woman, I seemed to 
have plenty to do. Our family of three chil- 
'dren arrived in two and a half years. Not long after 
the third baby arrived, while the second was a 
year old and the first just past two and a half, I 
was doing Red Cross work, helping with C.G.I.T. 
work, a member of the Women’s Institutes and 
busy with church work. As my children grew I 
endeavored to give them kindergarten education 
at home. 

Now with my children grown and away, I have 
many interests and activities. I have always led an 
active life—too active my doctor has often said. 
But in spite of several major operations and in¬ 
numerable sessions in hospital I continue to keep 
active. My days are full and I seldom feel sorry 
for myself. 

My hobbies are writing and painting. I have had 
eight plays and over 200 articles and stories pub¬ 
lished. Four of my oil paintings have been accepted 
by the Visual Arts Board for travelling exhibitions 


in Alberta. In leisure time I like doing tool leather 
and copper work. Last year I knitted two sweaters 
for my husband to wear when he goes curling. I 
also sew, embroider and crochet. 

There are jobs outside my home which make 
demands upon my time and which I am happy to 
do. The school secretary may phone and ask me 
to be substitute teacher for a primary classroom. 
I am one of the assistant librarians at our Commu¬ 
nity Library, and we take our turn on a Friday 
noon or on a Saturday. There are frequent calls to 
help in smaller ways: decorations and arrange¬ 
ments for teas, showers, wedding receptions, Lions’ 
Club social evenings which our busy town has from 
time to time. We delight in having company and 
have lots of it. 

Take a sample week—any week during the past 
two or three years. I go to the dormitory of the 
high school to give lessons in handicrafts to the 
students every Monday. On Wednesday afternoon 
I had the Mission Band, and on the same evening 
choir practice. Being president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, I have Thursday afternoon occupied with 
a general meeting, and the alternate Thursday a 
group W.M.S. meeting. I have related this solely 
to prove that I am active. 

Often my friends ask, “How do you do it?” 

I know one woman who frequently says: “Oh, if 
you only knew all the things I have to do today, 
tomorrow and the next day.” She is tired mentally 
before she starts to tire physically. 

I try not to talk about the work I have to do; to 
think only of the work at hand. I concentrate on 
that first job on my day’s program and get it fin¬ 
ished. My advice is, instead of starting with a 
moan: “Oh, I’ve got to clean out all those cup¬ 
boards—such a job!” cultivate the attitude of mind: 
“the sooner done the better.” 

More can be accomplished easily if the worker 
is in a cheerful mood. Worry and resentment are 
emotions, which of themselves are tiring. Face 
reality, live in the present and get as much done 
as you can. Worrying about jobs ahead is a pernici¬ 
ous and enervating habit. 

The secret lies in planning work so that the day 
will run smoothly. On a Saturday morning early, 
I say to myself: “I’ll make the cake for the church 
tea first—better still, make two, so save on elec¬ 
tricity and have one for ourselves. While it’s bak¬ 
ing, put on the stew for dinner and make a dessert.” 
After the lunch dishes are washed, I have time for 
making a few decorations for the shower on Mon¬ 
day evening and I’ll be at the library by 2:15. 

One has to train one’s self not to become flus¬ 
tered. When excited, one is apt to forget or to have 
accidents. I try to go calmly about what I have to 
do, whether it be putting 20 or 30 children through 
a concert routine or having a dozen guests in for 
dinner. 

There are occasions when, in spite of having 
everything planned down to the last minute, some¬ 
thing will happen to upset the schedule. Guests 
may arrive before the hostess has had time to 
change her dress, touch up her complexion or tidy 
her hair. Take it easy, don’t get excited or dis¬ 
turbed. To the guests give a gay greeting: “Go 
along into the living room. Make yourselves at 
home. You’ll find plenty of magazines and books 
there. No, you’re not early! I am behind my 
schedule. I’ll be down in just a fevy minutes.” 

Take tasks calmly and in turn. You will make 
and hold friends. You will be amazed at how much 
you can accomplish without tiring yourself. I had 
to find a proper way to do the things I wanted to 
do. This is the philosophy I’ve worked out. Some¬ 
times I have to talk to myself like a Dutch uncle, 
saying, “I’ll try and see if I can do it.” The positive 
approach helps greatly. 


Work is the alchemist that changes drudgery into 
joy. That is every man’s goal—that is every man’s 
right. —Bernard M. Baruch. 
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Miss Gillett at icork on an outdoor sketch. 


by VERA L. DAYE 


Deciding on material anti design for apron. 


The artist cutting an intricate stencil. 


Mrs. Rivers displays printed silks to customer. 


V IOLET GILLETT, A.R.C.A., is 
one of the most versatile and 
best known artists in the Mari¬ 
time Provinces today. For the past 
seven years she, with her sister, Mrs. 
Beatrice Rivers, has been operating 
a studio of design in the small village 
of Andover, New Brunswick. Her fame 
has spread, not only through the Mari- 
times, but south of the border as well. 

Each summer, more tourists beat a 
path to her door, and additional gift- 
shops in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia request a stock of her work. 
Privately, Violet Gillett often chuckles 
when people complain that Andover 
is a small village and difficult of access 
from Montreal, Toronto or Halifax. 
She admits that its location does have 
certain drawbacks, when it comes to 
ordering materials. Her problem is 
how to find the time to fill the orders 
that keep pouring in now. 

There is the story of a certain manu¬ 
facturer considering a letter, ordering 
materials. His salesman was about to 
depart for New Brunswick. 

“Wonder what kind of a business 
these people run,” he mused. “Must 
be good, judging from the size and 
variety of their orders. Yet this place 
Andover—it is only a speck on the 
map.” 

“Never heard of it before,” replied 
the salesman, “but I will look it up 
when I am in that vicinity.” 

The nearest that traveller got to 
Andover was the town of Woodstock, 
some 25 miles away. It seemed hardly 
worthwhile to travel the extra distance 
for the sake of one customer. So after 
he had his sample room set up, he put 
through a telephone call to The Studio 
in Andover. Would Miss Gillett and 
Mrs. Rivers care to drive over to 
Woodstock and view his collection of 
goods. 


Tivo sisters painting stencils in studio. 


Having a business of her own is a dream-come-true for Violet 
Gillett, one of the most versatile and best known artists in the 
Maritimes today. Her sister Beatrice Rivers is an able partner 
in The Studio crafts enterprise 


Definitely they would! They drove 
in their own car down the St. John 
River road to meet him. He was aston¬ 
ished to learn that these two slender, 
grey-haired women were the designers, 
producers and owners of a thriving 
handicraft business. 

The operation of her own business 
is a dream-come-true for Violet Gil¬ 
lett. Early in her career as an artist, 
she had visualized such a venture. 
When her sister’s husband died seven 
years ago, the two women went into 
conference. The Studio is the result of 
their discussion and planning. Violet 
does the designing and painting. Bea¬ 
trice translates the designs into finished 
articles for sale. Gradually the two 
sisters are training a small staff of 
employees to do routine sewing, as¬ 
sembling and exact copying of ele¬ 
mentary stencilled designs. 

The Studio is a spacious loft above 
their father’s old-fashioned store. The 
windows overlook the narrowing St. 
John River gliding by. There, they 
have a battery of sewing machines, 
equipment for stencilling textiles, a 
glass engraving outfit and all the para¬ 
phernalia an artist requires. 

“It can be a horrible looking mess 
at times,” Violet Gillett laughs. 

Often they have from six to 12 dif¬ 
ferent projects going on at one time. 
This serves to ease the monotony that 
comes from repeating the same job 


over and over again. Violet likes to 
work at a design, as the spirit moves 
her rather than when necessity dic¬ 
tates. But, when in business, this is 
rarely possible. 

“We try to make things which no 
one else makes,” Miss Gillett explains, 
“always using New Brunswick motifs 
for our designs.” 

T HE little village has been her 
home since she was nine years old, 
when her father, W. A. Gillett, emi¬ 
grated from Liverpool, England. He 
opened up a general store in Andover 
to serve the rich farming district of the 
famous St. John River valley. Violet 
considers the location ideal for her 
handicrafts project, based on distinct¬ 
ive New Brunswick designs. 

It is a picturesque region, set into 
the Canadian mosaic scene. In that 
part of the country where such fea¬ 
tures as covered bridges, river drive¬ 
ways, apple orchards, potato fields, 
salmon pools, maple sugar camps, 
sleigh rides, lumberjacks, wildlife and 
wild flowers are in abundance. On 
these themes she bases her sketches, 
drawings and paintings. They provide 
colorful yet deceptively simple designs, 
which are transferred to materials 
which in turn are made into aprons, 
neckties, luncheon sets, handkerchiefs, 
draperies, children’s pinafores, men’s 
barbecue aprons, blouse and dress 
lengths, trays, handbags and etched 


glassware. The Gillett series of water- 
colors “garden flowers” and “N.B. 
wild flowers” have been accepted and 
published by a Toronto firm for greet¬ 
ing cards and hasty notes. A Christmas 
card series with her designs will be 
out this year. 

The Gillett sisters were born into 
an artistically minded family. Paints, 
brushes and modelling clay were 
among their earliest playthings. Ex¬ 
cursions to art galleries and museums, 
when visiting relatives in London, 
were childish pleasures which sharp¬ 
ened Violet’s interest and later gave 
her the ambition to make art her life’s 
work. 

She took her schooling in New 
Brunswick and went on to Normal 
School training. Finishing the latter, 
she enrolled for study with the Ontario 
College of Art, where in 1921 she won 
a scholarship. Her interest in New 
Brunswick birds and flowers stems 
from this period, when her teachers 
urged her to concentrate on the coun¬ 
try she loved and knew so well. 

To help finance her studies, Violet 
worked as an artist for the department 
of medicine and pathology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto. The careful and 
finely detailed work required, done by 
brush and pencil, developed what she 
calls a “dry technique” to her illustra¬ 
tions. This quality is noticeable in her 
water colors today. It gives them a 
fineness of line and a brilliancy which 
is characteristic of all her work. 

Violet Gillett was best known for 
her flower paintings, until she estab¬ 
lished The Studio. She finds wild and 
cultivated flowers exquisite and inti¬ 
mate things. Her own garden at And¬ 
over, a combination of both and 
including a flourishing herb garden, is 
a joy to behold. If, for example, she 
(Please turn to page 78) 
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Three bright n£uJ reasons why 
linoleum is .today's trend flooring! 


Gayer than springtime are these cheerful new Dominion Inlaid Linoleum 
floorings for playrooms, kitchens, dens—“Ping Pong” . . . “Confetti” . . . 
“Pick-up-sticks”. They’re very colourful, very new—and they radiate the 
smart, modern charm that has made Dominion Inlaid Linoleum the trend 
flooring throughout Canada today. 

These perky new patterns also have all the practical virtues you’ve learned 
to expect in Dominion Inlaid Linoleum. For instance—they’ll be gay and 
bright and just as youthful after years of wear. They clean like kittens— 
just a “lick” of your trusty mop does the job. And their springy resilience is 
kind to your feet. . . hushes household sounds. Your dealer has them in 3 
thicknesses (A Gauge —}/%" thick. Standard Gauge—3/32", Domestic 
Gauge—1/16"), in convenient by-the-yard rolls, at a wonderful price. 


For further information on 
Dominion Inlaid Linoleum and 
what it can do for every room 
of your home, write to: 

Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum 
Co. Ltd., Home Planning Dept., 
2200 St Catherine St E., Montreal. 



Made only in Canada _ sold by style-setting Canadian retailers 
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New! This lovely "Tuxedo Top" electric range 
by Perfection features the wonderful new 
griddle-in-the-middle. Perfection Stove Com¬ 
pany, 7632-C Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


^ YOUR HOME DESERVES 

Perfection 



% 


Furnaces • home heaters • ranges • air conditioners • water heaters 


PORTABLE 

HEATERS 





Amazing, time-saving 

SILEX-HANDYHOT 

Blemlette 


BLENDS • BEATS • MIXES • PUREES and WHIPS 

Quick and easy to use., easy to clean, with removable 
blades...quiet, vibration-free, with no splash. $1 Q 0[j 
The Blendette will make your kitchen com- * I U’ 
plete at a price you can afford. 


Suggested 

price 


IT’S ONE OF THE FAMOUS 



FAMILY OF FINE APPLIANCES 

You’re sure it’s right when it’s SILEX—the 
name that stands for the finest in modern 
housewares. It’s your assurance of quality 
and practical serviceability in appliances 
that bring new smartness and 
convenience to the home. 

See all the famous Silex products at your 
nearest hardware, department or electrical store. 




Heating 

Pad 


Sunklst” 

Juicit 


-'"Hex 

T.. 
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• " 7 lends ol "fashion 

Beauty in fabrics, glowing colors, long, lithe lines 
and the costume look lead in spring's fashion parade 

by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


T HE long, lithe look is 
the important silhou¬ 
ette for spring. Stream¬ 
lined, fluid and lissome to 
give the impression of 
added height, it is por¬ 
trayed in the long torso 
dress with a narrow or full 
skirt, the straight, slim lines 
of the spring coats, the 
fitted or semi-fitted over¬ 
blouse and the long-waisted 
look of a suit. Often the hip- 
fine is accented by a band, 
a low-placed buckle or bow, 
a pocket or ties—in fact by 
any arrangement that will 
draw attention to the hip- 
line. 

Although reminiscent of 
the 1920’s the new silhou¬ 
ette is much more becom¬ 
ing, more feminine and 
gracefully styled than the 
shapeless flapper clothes of 
that time. Clothes this 
spring are fitted with an easy grace. 
Shoulders are natural. The bustfine is 
gently rounded. The hipline slimmer 
and straighter than in the past few 
years. The waistline is more gently 
molded, the body fines all smoothly 
and softly curved with a simple un¬ 
cluttered look. 

The full-skirted look is present 
again this spring in party, late after¬ 
noon and summer dresses and for the 
teenager’s clothes. Bodices are softly 
feminine. The fullness of the skirt 
springs from the hipline rather than 
the waist. 

Pleats again flare into style. Perma¬ 
nently pleated cotton or synthetics 
are shown in skirts, dresses and sleeves 
of casual blouses. Sharp, flat box 
pleats on tailored dresses, skirts and 
suits fall close to the figure for the 
new, lithe look; others swing out from 
the hipline to emphasize the ever¬ 
present long-bodied look. 

New glowing colors illuminate the 
season’s fashion parade. Pastels are 
/ 3 crisp and vibrant 

<§(n. & with stucco pink, 
citrus yellow, and 
sparkling peri- 
winkle, hyacinth, 
aqua and turquoise 
blue of special in¬ 
terest. Beige tones 
that range from 
pale ivory and coffee froth to creamy 
chocolate, reds, tangerines and fight 
grey share the spotlight with the 
classic navy and white. The more 
recent black and white is found in 
many versions, many fabrics and 
fashions. Wedgewood blue is the new 
accessory color for navy, and green 
has acquired a new moss tone called 
avocado. In leather bags and shoes, 
straws and fabrics this avocado tone 
is the perfect accessory color for black, 
navy, grey and any of the beige to 
brown tones. 

Fabrics this spring are difficult to 
identify by look or feel. Cottons tend 
to a silky texture in prints; they feel 
like wool in suits and coats. New silks 
have a tweedy texture and wools are 
so fine that a coat or suit may double 




as a dress. Synthetic fabrics 
are combined more and 
more frequently with na¬ 
tural ones where they work 
wonders in wearability and 
ease in care. Dress fabrics 
include, too, surah, shan¬ 
tung, honan, peau de soie 
and organza. 

Printed cottons, silks and 
man-made synthetics are 
worn around the clock for 
play, dress and party wear. 
They include all the new 
colors. They may be of ab¬ 
stract design, a check, or the 
more - popular - than - ever 
navy and white dot. Spatter 
or marbelized designs, 
closely spaced geometries 
and florals on a dark back¬ 
ground are in evidence, too. 

The coat story is fre¬ 
quently long this year. They 
may be slim and straight or 
gently flared at the back or 
sides. In some the flare is controlled 
by a half belt placed low to accent 
the long-waisted look. Pretty and 

fashion wise, too, are the fitted and 
princess styles. Feminine in fabric and 
detail, coats come in soft pastel cash¬ 
meres, alpaca, hopsacking straw cloth 
and soft tweeds. The neckline may be 
of a cardigan style or feature a large, 
flat collar accented by a scarf or 
jewellery. 

Suits may be 
dressmaker styled 
or softly tailored. 
They may be ex¬ 
tra long or have 
an appearance of 
length by place¬ 
ment of a band or 
decoration at the 
hip. Some feature 
straight, slim jack¬ 
ets, others are gently curved to fit the 
body. Skirts, in the main, are slim, 
many have low-placed pleats for walk¬ 
ing ease. 

The dress and jacket, dress and 

matching coat or three-piece ensemble 
are definitely fashion right this season. 
The coat or jacket may be straight and 
slim or molded at the waist with a full 
skirt. They may match, contrast or re¬ 
peat one of the colors in the printed 
dress. Some are * fined to match the 
dress, blouse or tie that completes the 
costume. 

Dresses this year are as feminine, gay 
and youthful as the springtime. The 
slim sheath, princess, empire-lined and 
long torso style vie for top honors, and 
the shirtwaist dress, x'/ i \ 

made feminine by 
soft lines and de¬ 
tail, is still in evi¬ 
dence. 

They are wear- 
ably styled, re¬ 
strained in detail 
and with an air of 
simplicity. Some 
feature large col¬ 
lars that stand 

(Please turn to 
page 82) 
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prize-winning 


Enriched 


Swept all top white bread baking prizes at 
the Canadian National Exhibition — for the 
third year in a row! 


If <*>*«. 

wemmefo' 

Ali-Pi/upOSE 
FlOVR 

Robin Hood 


“Bake-Tested” — not once but twice! 


Guaranteed to give you better baking 
results — or your money back plus 10%! 


CANADA’S FASTEST SELLING FLOUR-BY FAR! 
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One Basic Dough.! 



It's amazingly simply with It 

wonderful active dry yeast! Mj\ 

If you bake at home, find out the wonder- jlw 
ful things you can do with Fleischmann’s I//// "•* 
Active Dry Yeast! Serve fragrant rolls or 
fancy breads in variety from a single dough! 

Always get Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 

—it stays fresh in your cupboard, and acts Needs no 

fast in vour doimh! Refrigeration 


BASIC ROLL DOUGH 


1 cup milk 

5 tablespoons granulated sugar 
2Vi teaspoons salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 


Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Vi cup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle with 
contents of 

1 envelope Fleischmann's Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand JO minutes, THEN stir well; stir in 
cooled milk mixture and 
Vi cup lukewarm water 
Stir in 

3 cups once-sifted bread flour 
and beat until smooth and elastic ; work in 
3 cups more (about) once-sifted bread 
flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in 
a greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 4 equal 
portions and finish as follows: 


1. PARKER HOUSE ROLLS 

Roll out one portion of dough on lightly- 
floured board to H-inch thickness; cut into 
rounds with 3-inch cutter; brush with melted 
butter or margarine. Crease each round deeply 
with dull side of knife, a little to one side 
of centre; fold larger half over smaller half 
and press along the fold. Place, just touching 
each other, on greased cookie sheet. Grease 
tops. Cover and let rise until doubled in 
bulk. Bake in a hot oven, 400°, about 12 
minutes. Makes 6 rolls. 

2. CLOVER LEAF ROLLS 

Cut one portion of dough into 8 equal-sized 
pieces; cut each piece into 3 little pieces. 
Shape each little piece of dough into a ball and 
brush with melted butter or margarine; arrange 
3 balls in each greased muffin pan. Cover and 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a hot 
oven, 400°, about 12 minutes. Makes 8 rolls. 

3. FAN TANS 

Roll out one portion of dough on lightly- 
floured board into a rectangle a scant K-inch 
thick; loosen dough, cover and let rest 5 
minutes. Brush dough with melted butter or 
margarine and cut into strip^ VA inches wide. 
Pile 7 strips one upon the other and cut into 
lM-inch lengths. Place each piece, a cut side 
up, in a greased muffin pan; separate the 
slices a little at the top. Cover and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Bake in a hot oven, 
400°, about 12 minutes. Makes 8 rolls. 

4. CRESCENT ROLLS 

Roll out one portion of dough on lightly- 
floured board into a 14-inch round; brush 
with melted butter or margarine and cut into 
12 pie-shaped wedges. Roll up each wedge 
of dough, beginning at the outside and rolling 
toward the point. Arrange, well apart, on 
greased cookie sheet; bend each roll into a 
crescent shape. Brush with melted butter or 
margarine and sprinkle with salt. Cover and 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a hot 
oven, 400°, about 12 minutes. Makes 12 rolls. 


Pie I oi Dessert / 

Combine home-made goodness with convenience 


by making your 

P IE is always a favorite dessert. 
Apple pie is an old timer that 
can’t be overlooked. Raisin pie, 
with a dash of lemon, is hard to beat 
and the new chiffon pies are a party 
dessert to serve any season of the year. 
Whether you make a fruit, cream or 
chiffon pie, plan on seconds all around. 
The family will ask for them. 

For quickly made pies a pastry mix 
that is prepared ahead of time is the 
answer. It gives a desirable home¬ 
made flavor to the pastry and it is no 
more expensive than making the 
crusts separately each time. 

Use a quality shortening and all¬ 
purpose enriched flour for good results. 
Then store it on the pantry shelf to be 
used within the next six months. Spoon 
the mix into the cup for measuring 
rather than pack it in and add just 
enough water to make a dough that 
holds together. 

Pastry Mix 

2 c. shortening 1 T. salt 
6 c. sifted flour 

Sift flour and salt in mixing bowl. Cut 
in shortening, using pastry blender or fork 
until mixture is consistency of commeal. 
Store in covered container in cool place. 

To use: Place pastry mix in bowl— IV 2 c. 
for one-crust pie, 2% c. for two. Sprinkle 
2 to 4 T. cold water, a little at a time over 
different parts of pastry mix. Toss to¬ 
gether. Use as little water as possible, 
just enough to make dough hold together. 
Place on waxed paper. Knead 3 times. 
Press into ball. Roll. 

Sour Cream Apple Pie 

1 9 -inch unbaked Vi tsp. salt 
pie shell 2 T. cornstarch 

% c. brown sugar 4 c. peeled tart 
Vi tsp. cinnamon apples 

Vr tsp. nutmeg 1 c. sour cream 

Combine brown sugar, cinnamon, nut¬ 
meg, salt and cornstarch. Add alternately 
with sliced apples in pastry shell. Cover 
with sour cream. Top with a mixture of 
Vz c. flour, 3 T. sugar, 3 T. brown sugar, 
Vz tsp. cinnamon and Vi c. melted butter. 
Bake at 400° F. for 35 to 40 minutes or 
until apples are tender. 

Date Chiffon Pie 

Pastry mix for 1 9- % c. whipping 

inch pie shell cream 

2-4 T. sesame 1 c. milk 
seeds 2 eggs 

1 T. gelatin Vi c. sugar 

Vt c. cold water Vi tsp. salt 

1 c. dates 1 tsp. vanilla 

Toast sesame seeds for 2 minutes at 
450° F. Cool. Add to pastry mix. Roll 


own pastry mix 

out; fit into pie pan and bake at 450° 
F. 10 to 12 minutes. Cool well. Soften 
gelatin in cold water. Heat together egg 
yolks, milk, sugar and salt. Cook over hot 
water stirring constantly until mixture just 
coats metal spoon. Add softened gelatin; 
stir until dissolved. Chill, stirring occa¬ 
sionally, until thickened and partially set. 
Stir in vanilla and dates, cut in very small 
pieces with scissors dipped in cold water. 
Beat whipping cream very thick. Fold 
into mixture. Beat egg whites until 
mounds form, add 2 T. sugar gradually, 
beating well until glossy peaks form. Fold 
gently but thoroughly into mixture. Spoon 
into cooled baked pie shell. Chill 'until 
firm. Sprinkle with nutmeg. 

Brownie Ice Cream Pie 

Vi c. butter Vi c. sour cream 

2 oz. chocolate Vi tsp. baking 
1 c. sugar soda 

Vz c. hot water 1 tsp. vanilla 
1 c. sifted flour Vz c. walnuts 
Vz tsp. salt 2 qt. vanilla 

1 tsp. baking fudge ice cream 

powder 

Melt butter, add cut-up chocolate, sugar 
and hot water. Blend. Remove from stove 
and cool. Measure sifted flour, salt and 
baking powder. Sift. Add unbeaten eggs 
to chocolate mixture. Beat well. 

Dissolve soda in sour cream. Add al¬ 
ternately with sifted dry ingredients. Add 
vanilla and chopped nuts. Grease 2 8-inch 
pie plates. Spread mixture in pans as for 
pie crusts. Bake at 350° F. for 15 
minutes. Cool in pans. When ready to 
serve fill each with 1 quart vanilla-fudge 
ice cream. Cut in 6 wedges and serve at 
once with chocolate sauce. 

Black Bottom Pie 

1 c. sugar Vz c. heavy whip- 

1 T. cornstarch ping cream 

4 eggs 1 baked pie shell 

2 c. milk, scalded 1 T. gelatin 

1 pkg. (6 oz.) Vi c. cold water 

semi-sweet 1 tsp. vanilla 

chocolate pieces 

Combine Vz c. sugar and cornstarch. 
Beat egg yolks, add sugar and cornstarch 
mixture. Slowly add scalded milk; cook 
over hot water until custard coats spoon. 
Remove from heat. To 1 c. custard add 
chocolate pieces; stir until melted. Pour 
into bottom of pie shell. Chill. 

Soften gelatin in cold water. Add to re¬ 
maining hot custard. Stir until dissolved. 
Add vanilla. Chill until slightly thick. 
Beat egg whites until foamy, gradually 
beat in sugar. Continue beating until mix¬ 
ture stands in stiff peaks. Fold in custard- 
gelatin mixture. Pour over chocolate mix¬ 
ture and chill until set. Garnish with 
whipped cream and chocolate shavings. 
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... the in ain Oouk.se, "Too 

Pastry topping gives a new and different touch to old favorites 


W HETHER you 
plan to serve 
beef or pork, fish 
or left-over chicken for 
dinner tonight, for a 
new and different main 
course make it into a 
meat pie. It is satisfying 
for the men and chil¬ 
dren who spend most of 
their time out of doors 
and it is so good it will 
win the whole-hearted 
approval of the entire 
family. 

The most popular top¬ 
ping for chicken, fish 
and beef pie is made of 
pastry. It is quick and easy if you have 
on hand a make-your-own pastry mix. 

A biscuit topping is good for a 
change. For extra flavor add herbs or 
spices as in the relish biscuit topping 
below. The topping on the well-known 
shepherd’s pie is mashed potatoes. 
Beat the potatoes with plenty of thick 
cream or an egg for extra richness and 
even browning. 

Fish and Potato Pie 



Fish and potato pie—a satisfying, tasty wain dish. 


are cooked, remove from pan. Line pan 
with 1 c. crumb mixture. Arrange onion 
slices on top. Combine scalded milk, salt, 
few grains cayenne, eggs and shredded 
cheese. Mix well. Pour into crumb-lined 
pan. Cover with remaining Vz c. crumbs. 
Bake in slow oven, 325° F., 30 to 35 
minutes or until mixture is set. 


Pork and Potato Pie 

c. cooked pork l '/2 c. gravy 


2 Up. salt 
Pepper 
4 T. flour 
Up. salt 


1 


Vt Up. pepper 
2 c. milk 
Vz lb. process 
cheese 

Pastry for 1 crust 
pie 


2 c. cooked flaked 
fish 

2 c. diced cooked 
potatoes 

1 c. cooked diced 
celery 

Vz c. chopped 
green pepper 

2 T. chopped 
pimento 

4 T. butter 
Combine fish, vegetables, 2 tsp. salt 
and dash of pepper. Place in shallow bak¬ 
ing dish. Make a cream sauce by combin¬ 
ing butter, salt, pepper and flour. Heat 
until bubbly. Stir in milk slowly. When 
thick and smooth add sliced cheese. Stir 
until melted. Pour sauce over fish and 
vegetables. Roll out pastry. Cut in strips. 
Place over top of casserole in crisscross 
fashion. Bake in hot oven, 400° F., 15 to 
20 minutes or until pastry is done and 
browned. 


c. sliced tart 
apples 

c. cooked peas 


Salt and pepper 


medium cooked 
potatoes 
2 T. butter 
Vi tsp. cinnamon 
Use sweet potatoes or plain as desired. 
Place pork in 2-quart casserole. Add 
apples and peas. Season with salt and 
pepper. Add hot gravy. Top with sliced 
sweet potatoes or plain mashed potatoes 
into which has been whipped Vi c. cream. 
Dot with butter, sprinkle with cinnamon. 
Bake in moderate oven about 45 minutes. 

Relish Crust Chicken Pie 

2 c. diced cooked 2 c. hot chicken 


chicken 

1 c. cooked peas 
Vz c. cooked diced 
celery 
1 tsp. salt 


2 c. 
gravy 

1 T. chopped 
parsley 
Relish-crust 
biscuits 


Ham Surprise 

Pastry for 2-crust 2 c. cooked 
pie 

onion, chopped 
T. butter 


1 
2 

1 % c. cooked ham 


potatoes 
2 eggs 
Vz c. milk 
Salt and pepper 


Chop onion, brown in butter. Chop 
potatoes and ham very fine, then meas¬ 
ure. Add potatoes to onion mixture and 
blend well. Combine with ham, eggs, 
milk, salt and pepper. Heat thoroughly. 

Roll pastry into rectangle 14-inch thick. 
Shape hot ham mixture into loaf centered 
on pastry. Draw dough up over mixture 
to form roll. Press edges of dough firmly 
together. Slash top, place on baking sheet 
and bake in hot oven, 425° F., for 15 to 
20 minutes. Serve with mushroom sauce 
made with a can of mushroom soup 
diluted with % can milk. 

Cheese Onion Bake 

114 c. shredded lVz c. coarse 
process cheese crumbs 

1 Vz c. thinly sliced Vi Up. curry 
onion powder 

6 T. butter, IVi c. milk, 

melted scalded 

1 tsp. salt 2 eggs, beaten 

Cayenne 

Place onion and 2 T. butter in square 
8-inch baking pan. Bake in slow oven, 
325° F., until onions are transparent. 
Combine remaining butter, cracker 

crumbs and curry powder. When onions 


Medium white sauce or diluted canned 
cream of chicken soup may be substituted 
for chicken gravy. Combine chicken, 
vegetables and gravy. Add seasonings. 
Pour into 114-quart casserole. Top with 
relish-crust biscuits. Bake at 425° F. for 
20 to 25 minutes. 

Relish Crust BiscuiU: Add 14 tsp. pap¬ 
rika, 1 T. chopped parsley, 2 T. shredded 
raw carrot, and 1 T. chopped green pep¬ 
per to biscuit dough made from 2 c, flour. 
Roll to 14-inch thickness. Cut with round 
or diamond cutter and place over hot 
chicken mixture. 


Upside Down Chili Pie 

lb. ground beef Vi tsp. chili 


1 

1 T. fat 
14 c. chopped 
onions 

1 c. cooked kid¬ 
ney beans 
Vz tsp. salt 


pmvder 
1 tsp. Worcester¬ 
shire sauce 
1 c. cooked 
tomatoes 

Cornbread batter 


Heat fat in heavy skillet. Add meat and 
onion and fry until browned. Add beans, 
seasonings and tomatoes. Cover. Simmer 
gently about 15 minutes. Pour into an 
oiled 9-inch pie pan. Top with cornbread 
batter. Bake in 425° F. oven for 20 
minutes. Invert on hot platter for serving. 


Vz c. flour 
% c. cornmeal 
2 tsp. baking 
powder 
1 T. sugar 


Cornbread 

1 tsp. salt 
egg 


Vz c. milk 
2 T. melted 
shortening 


Sift together dry ingredients. Beat egg, 
add milk, add to dry ingredients, stirring 
until well mixed. Stir in melted shorten¬ 
ing. Use as topping for chili pie. 



iHocha 


JVlasterpi ece 



What woman wouldn’t thrill with pride 
to be able to say "I made it!” And what 
man could resist a second helping from 
this perfect dream of a cake! Coffee- 
flavored . . . flecked through with dark 
chocolate chips . . . spread billowy-deep 
with fragrant coffee frosting! 

And rest assured. Magic makes it light 
as chiffon! You’re certain of your cake 
when you choose your own ingredients 
—then safeguard them with Magic Baking 
Powder. Put Magic on your grocery 
list this week end. 


Costs less than If: 
per average baking. 


MAGIC MOCHA CHIFFON CAKE 


2 Vi cups sifted cake flour 

3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
1 tsp. salt 

1 y 2 cups fine granulated sugar 
1/2 cup salad oil 
5 unbeaten egg yolks 
34 cup cold strong coffee 
1 tsp. vanilla 

3 ounces chilled semi-sweet 
chocolate, thinly shaved 

1/2 tsp. cream of tartar 

1 cup egg whites 


Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder, salt and sugar into 
mixing bowl. Make a well in the centre of flour mix¬ 
ture and add salad oil, egg yolks, coffee and vanilla; 
mix liquids a little with mixing spoon; combine with 
flour mixture and beat until smooth. Add chocolate 
and beat to combine (a potato peeler shaves choco¬ 
late thinly). Sprinkle cream of tartar over the egg 
whites and beat until very, very stiff (much stiffer 
than for a meringue). Gradually fold egg-yolk mixture 
into the egg-white mixture. Turn into ungreased 10" 
deep tube pan (top inside measure) and bake in 
rather slow oven 325°, 1 'A to 114 hours. Immediately 
cake is baked, invert pan and allow cake to hang sus¬ 
pended, until cold. (To "hang” cake, rest tube of 
inverted pan on a funnel or rest rim of pan on 3 
inverted small cups.) Remove cake carefully from 
pan and cover with a brown-sugar 7-minute frosting 
in which strong coffee is used in place of the usual 
water. 
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Lady in Design 

Continued from page 72 

plans to sketch a bloodroot or a jack- 
in-the-pulpit, Violet arms herself with 
a trowel, an ice pan and goes in search 
of the plant. Then she will dig it up 
and replant it in her own plot. There 
she can observe and sketch it, before 
its short season is over. And the plant 
lives to bloom again another year. She 
likes to paint flower bouquets at be¬ 
low eye level and prefers outdoor light 
to artificial. 

When the vocational school was 
built in Saint John, Violet Gillett was 


invited to establish a department of 
fine and applied arts. In preparation 
for this responsible task, she taught a 
year at the Central Technical School 
in Toronto. She then studied applied 
art at the Royal College of Art in 
London, England, where she gained 
the degree of A.R.C.A. and was 
awarded scholarships which entitled 
her to further instruction in Paris and 
Vienna. 

Later, when the New Brunswick 
Handicraft project was launched on a 
province-wide basis by the govern¬ 
ment, Miss Gillett was appointed con¬ 
sultant in design. She resigned from 


both these positions when she opened 
The Studio seven years ago. 

This gifted woman artist seems to 
delight in moving from one thing to 
another. She says that she often wishes 
that a day were 36 hours long, so that 
she could accomplish more. She is 
adept at modelling in clay and is a 
full-working member of the New York 
Clay Club. She considers that sculp¬ 
ture should be all in one piece and 
models accordingly, minus armatures 
and the object is fired without casting. 

N textile work, Violet Gillett tried 
three varied techniques before she 
was satisfied with her results. The silk 


screen process she thought too com¬ 
mercial. The lino block design, requir¬ 
ing the swinging of a seven-pound 
mallet for several hours daily, was not 
her idea of a pleasant occupation. So 
she returned to the stencil, a very old 
type of textile design production. She 
finds that six stencils give her a wide 
range of color gradations, working 
with rich, colorfast commercial dyes. 

She obtains and works on the best 
materials that the market can supply, 
so that sunlight and repeated washings 
will have little or no effect on the 
pattern or fabric. The stencils, sheets 
of plastic, must be geometrically cor¬ 
rect and the “overlap” worked out with 
absolute exactitude. Half a dozen 
knives with fine, sharp blades are used 
for cutting the designs. 

The Gillett sisters work with fabrics 
in five-yard lengths. For the printing 
process, they use tables with plaster 
board tops, covered with heavy 
cotton duck. Over this, the lengths of 
material are stretched drum-tight. The 
fixing of color is a complicated process 
and only a person with Violet Gillett’s 
passion for perfection and tenacity of 
purpose would have the patience to 
cope with it. Repeated washings, rins¬ 
ings and ironing are necessary. The 
material must hang from one to two 
days to allow the paint to “ripen.” 

There came a day when an order 
was received by letter from a fashion¬ 
able New York firm, enquiring about 
a large-yardage quotation. Violet re¬ 
plied that The Studio only turned out 
insignificant amounts. Back flashed a 
wire stating that they only wanted 
500 yards of each pattern. 

“Can you imagine us painting 500 
yards of each?” Miss Gillett sighed. 
“We’d be years, just filling that order.” 
And of course it was turned down. 
There are other things beside dress 
and blouse lengths with distinctive 
hummingbird, fern or wildflower de¬ 
signs that she wants to do. 

Visitors to the province will find 
paintings by Violet Gillett, featured 
in permanent collections at the New 
Brunswick Museum in the city of Saint 
John and the University of New 
Brunswick at Fredericton. She likes to 
do landscapes in water colors and oils, 
of scenes along the St. John River. 
She prefers to paint, directly on the 
spot, rather than from a sketch, al¬ 
though she does establish the shape, 
design and color layout in her mind 
before she begins an actual painting. 
The true imagery of each season flows 
naturally from her brush. 

T HIS versatile artist, whose first 
interest is design, has also created 
character dolls, unusual aluminum and 
copper pieces of tableware for festive 
occasions, as well as plywood pictures, 
using the actual grain of the wood as 
part of the design. , 

Beatrice Rivers’ children, and now 
her grandchildren, run in and out of 
The Studio a dozen times a day. Strolls 
along the river bank and in the woods 
with their Aunt Violet formed the 
basis for a series of nature stories, 
written and illustrated in Violet’s in¬ 
imitable style. These books for chil¬ 
dren have been published by the 
Brunswick Press, Fredericton. 

The making of the dolls started to 
amuse these same nieces and nephews. 
From them evolved her now famous 
“John Glasier” doll figure. The real 
(Please turn to page 80) 
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Crisp accents of color for you or your house 
by ANNA LOREE 



Design No. C-4137 

These gloves, so fragile in appear¬ 
ance, will wear and wear. Crochet 
more than one pair in white and in 
colors to match your summer dresses. 
They are made of chain and single 
crochet trimmed with a flower design. 
They are cool and comfortable to 
wear. They make a colorful accent for 
a pretty summer dress or change a 
simple cotton to a dress-up style. 
Instructions are given in size 7. You 
will need two balls No. 30 crochet 
cotton in white, ecru or selected color. 
Design No. C-4137. Price 10 cents. 


Design No. D-213 

A wild rose motif with 
leaf accents adds color 
and charm to this 
crocheted centerpiece. 
The rose petals in tones 
of pink and rose stand 
up separately from the 
doily, the leaves of vari¬ 
egated green lie flat. 
Completed doily meas¬ 
ures about 13 inches in 
diameter. You will need 
No. 10 steel hook, and 
two balls white, three 
small balls each of 
shaded pinks and shaded 
greens size 30 crochet 
cotton. Wild rose doily 
is Design No. D-213. 
Price 10 cents. 






Design No. FV-385 

How colorfully these mats will pro¬ 
tect your table from hot platters and 
plates. Pearl cotton motifs are 
crocheted over small bone rings then 
joined to make mats of selected size. 


You will need size 5 pearl cotton—two 
dark green, two dark yellow, three 
white for larger platter mat, one ball 
each for smallest mat; a No. 7 steel 
hook and 65 bone rings %-inch in 
diameter for large, 19 for small mat. 
Design No. FV-385. Price 10 cents. 


Address your orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 290 
Vaughan St., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 



OCGLADIOLUSW 

L J Bulbl ets Ft£ £'£,i 


They'll be rushed to you FREE 
•end stamp for postage, plea**. 
Plant them early, manv will bloom 
this fall - all next year. Write today! 
Free "Growing Flower*” Catalog 
Only one offer per family. 

TOBE’S St Catharine*, 208, Ont 



TORONTO, CANADA 

$1 ONLY enrolment fee with CANADA'S most 
select Agency. Send your name and address and 
$1 with full requirements to 

SELECT SOCIAL A 
CORRESPONDENCE AGENCY 

88 Marlon Street TORONTO. CANAOA 



OF ALL CHILDREN'S LAXATIVES 

Only CASTORIA 

GIVES AU THREE 

1. Mild , gentle action 

2. Thorough , last relief 

3. The taste children love 

Next time your child is cross, peevish or upset 

. from common constipation, remember Castoria is 

a safe, easy, pleasant-tasting way to bring natural¬ 
like relief. Castoria contains a mild vegetable 
extract, carefully prepared to work comfortably 
without griping, yet Castoria provides the positive, 
thorough action you want. Castoria is a liquid, 
easily swallowed by the youngest child. You can be 
sure it contains no harsh drugs—no phenolphtha- 
lein, calomel or epsom salts. Every batch of 
Castoria is clinically tested by specialists to assure 
uniform high quality. 

An ideal laxative tor all children 
"from diaper stage to dancing age" 

CASTORIA 

For 86 Years the Most Trusted Name in Laxatives 
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AMAZING COFFEE 
DISCOVERY 



Not a powder! Not a grind! But 
millions of tiny "FLAVOR BUDS" of real 
coffee ... ready to burst instantly into 
that famous MAXWELL HOUSE FLAVOR! 

A delicious surprise awaits you in this revolu¬ 
tionary new coffee . . . utterly unlike old-style 
“instants” . . . just as quick but tastes so different 
... so full-flavored, so full-bodied. 


100% PURE COFFEE 

It’s all pure, roaster-fresh 
coffee — brewed for you in 
the spotless Maxwell House 
kitchens. At the moment of 
fresh-brewed perfection the 
water is removed — leaving 


NO FILLERS ADDED 

the miracle “Flavor Buds”. 
Just add hot water and 
you’ll get gloriously rich 
coffee instantly. You’ll never 
again want the fuss and muss 
of “brewing your own”. 



See how the "Flavor Buds" 
"Come to Life" in your cup! 

MAGNIFIED VIEW of miracle “Flavor 
Buds” at the instant hot water is added. 
See how “buds” release famous Maxwell 
House flavor. 



Lady in Design 

Continued from page 78 

Glasier was a colorful lumberman 
working along the St. John many years 
ago, known as “Main John,” a term in 
use today to denote the “boss.” After 
considerable research, Violet Gillett 
discovered that Glasier employed Scot¬ 
tish, Irish and Acadian men as river 
drivers and that each had distinctive 
clothing. Accordingly, she made a 
Scottish lumberjack garbed in home- 
spun and wearing a high hat; an Irish 
doll in suitable garment and a flat, 
rounded hat with earflaps; and an 


Acadian in scarlet coat with a hood 
and wearing a stocking cap. Her orig¬ 
inal John Glasier doll now reposes in 
the collection of the president of the 
Doll Collectors of America. 

The ability to note, assimilate and 
portray the many and varied aspects 
of life in her home province has en¬ 
abled Violet Gillett to be the versa¬ 
tile artist she is today. Her long and 
special training fitted her for the suc¬ 
cessful craft business which she has 
established. It has now developed to 
a point where she can concentrate 
most of her time and energy upon 
design and freelance work for publica¬ 
tion. 




Cj’taham a achel Desseits 

As a basis for extra delicious desserts, an old 
standby conies into its own 

by F.LIZABETH VAN STEENWYK 


T HE graham cracker, at one time, 
had a dull, lowly existence serv¬ 
ing only as a bedtime snack when 
dunked in a glass of milk or a soother 
for a wailing hungry youngster. 

But graham crackers have come into 
their own. They may now be the main 
ingredient of a spectacular dessert, a 
dessert that requires little cooking or 
fussing to make. Only the ingenuity of 
the cook limits the number of their 
uses in cakes, puddings, pies, cookies 
or candy. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the 
graham cracker pie crust. But it is hard 
to believe that graham crackers form 
the basis of this first dessert or the 
marshmallow slice. They are almost 
good enough to serve as candy. 

“Quickies” that every youngster will 
enjoy include an afternoon snack of a 
marshmallow broiled on top of a 
graham cracker in a 350° F. oven for 
five minutes and served with hot 
chocolate and, for the school lunch, 
graham crackers spread with a gener¬ 
ous amount of lemon butter or other 
icing and sprinkled with chopped nuts 
or coconut. 

Graham Cracker Dessert 


10 graham crackers 
% c. nuts 
1 tsp. vanilla 
Whipped cream 


3 egg whites 
Vi tsp. salt 
% tsp. baking 
powder 
1 c. sugar 
Beat egg whites until stiff; add salt and 
baking powder. Roll graham crackers with 
rolling pin. Add sugar, graham crumbs, 
nuts and vanilla to whites; fold. Pour into 
lightly greased pie plate. Bake at 350° 
F. for 30 minutes. Serve with whipped 
cream. 

Graham Layer Pudding 

9 to 12 graham Vi pt. whipped 
crackers, double cream 
1 package of fav- Icing sugar 
orite pudding 

Prepare a package of your favorite pud¬ 
ding according to directions on the pack¬ 
age. Cool. Line the bottom of square 
baking dish with graham crackers, pour 
pudding over. Next put a layer of crackers 
and top with whipped cream. Complete 
with another layer of crackers and frost 
with layer of thin icing made of icing 
sugar and water. Chill until firm. 

Marshmallow Slice 

Vi box graham Vi c. butter 

crackers 20 marshmallows 

Vi c. walnuts ■ 2 T. coconut 
Vi c. sugar 2 eggs 

Break up graham crackers or roll with 
rolling pin. Add chopped walnuts, quar¬ 


tered marshmallows and coconut. Beat 
eggs. Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs 
and bring to a boil. Pour over crumbs. 
Press into pan. Refrigerate overnight. Ice 
with butter icing. Serve in inch-square 
pieces. 

Cheese Cake 

35 graham crackers 1 c. (less 2 T .) 

Vi c. butter sugar 

2 T. sugar 1 egg, beaten 

Vi tsp. vanilla 12 maraschino 

1 lb. cream cheese cherries 
Roll crackers to crumbs with rolling 
pin. Add butter and sugar; rub together. 
Divide into two parts. Put half in 8-inch 
pan. Pack. Bake 5 minutes in 350° F. 
oven. Make filling by blending cheese, 
sugar and egg well. Add vanilla and cut¬ 
up cherries (or crushed pineapple). Blend. 
Pour over hot crumbs. Top with remaining 
crumbs, patting down well. Bake 15 to 
20 minutes at 350° F. Cool. Refrigerate 
to set. 


Graham Lemon Dessert 

12-16 graham 1 tin sweetened 

crackers condensed milk 

2 lemons 3 eggs 

Put a layer of cracker crumbs half-inch 
deep on bottom of a deep pie plate. Grate 
1 lemon; squeeze lemons. Add gratings 
and juice to condensed milk. Beat eggs 
well. Add to milk mixture. Pour over 
cracker crumbs. Set in refrigerator over¬ 
night. Serve with whipped cream, if 
desired. 

Graham Cracker Roll 

12 marshmallows 6 graham crackers 

Vi c. dates Sweet cream 

Vi c. nuts 

Cut marshmallows in quarters; soften 
over boiling water. Chop dates and nuts. 
Mix three ingredients with enough sweet 
cream to hold mixture together. Blend 
thoroughly and roll into log shape. Re¬ 
frigerate overnight. Roll in cracker crumbs 
and slice. 

Graham Pie Crust 

16 graham % c. butter 

crackers, V 4 c. sugar 

crushed 1 tsp. cinnamon 

Crush crackers, combine with softened 
butter. Add remaining ingredients. Mix 
thoroughly. Press firmly to bottom and 
sides of a 9-inch pie plate. Bake at 400° 
F. for 5 minutes. 


Pineapple Dessert 


% pkg. graham 
wafers 
Vi c. butter 
1 small can 
crushed pine¬ 
apple 

Crush wafers with rolling pin. Place 
half crumbs in cake tin 8 by 10 inches. 
Mix together butter, sugar and egg. 


% c. sugar 
1 egg 

Vi pint whipping 
cream 

Vi tsp. vanilla 
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Prices Fell 
Then, Too 

T HE prices of farm products have 
always been a matter of great 
concern to farmers. And right 
now, Canadian farmers are concerned 
again about falling prices, as they 
have been for several years. 

In this connection, we received 
some time ago from Mr. F. V. Sargent, 
Central Butte, Saskatchewan, a clip¬ 
ping from the Wiltshire Gazette, Eng¬ 
land, which he thought was at least 25 
or 30 years old, and which gave prices 
for principal farm products, as record¬ 
ed by his great-great-great-grandfather 
and his son, over a period of nearly 
70 years, from 1756 to 1822. Thus, 
200 years ago the price for wintering 
cows in a straw yard was eight pence 
(8d) per week; wheat was 30 shillings 
(30s) per ton; barley 29-32s per 
quarter (8 bu.-56 lbs.); oats 20-21s 
per quarter (8 bu.-40 lbs.). By 1758 
wheat was down to 16-21s per sack (4 
bu.-63 lbs.), from 32-34s the year be¬ 
fore. In 1766, wether lambs were 10s 
each and ewes 16s each. Fowls were 
Is 4d “a couple.” In that year, too, 
wheat in the early part of the season 
was 22-28s, but in October it was 
55-56s per sack. 

The years between 1790 and 1812 
seemed to have been fairly good. 
Wheat in 1796 was 48-54s and barley 
42-47s. The year 1812 was probably 
the best year during the entire period. 
It was a good wheat year and wheat 
sold for 60-70s. Barley was 69-75s, 
ewes were worth 41s and lambs 24s 
to 25s. 

By 1815, wheat was down to 26-48s, 
barley to 26-29s, but ewes and lambs 
were still selling fairly well. In 1819 
wheat was still 25-38s and barley 35s, 
but ewes were up to 49s and lambs 
34-36s. 

By 1822, prices were down substan¬ 
tially (10 years after the Selkirk 
settlers first came to the Red River 
settlement in what is now Manitoba). 
Wheat was 20-32s, barley 18-27s, ewes 
18-26s, lambs 8-10s, lambs’ wool 9d, 
and flock wool Is 4d per lb. 

Even by 1847, the last entry, John 
Gee at Chippenham sold 24 sacks of 
wheat in May at 50s per sack (threshed 
by the flail), and in August of the 
same year sold some at 33s per sack, 
as well as some potatoes at 3s per 
sack. 

(Note-. A pound sterling at par 
value is $4.88, a shilling ,24 cents, a 
penny two cents. Today, in Canada, a 
pound is worth $2.75, a shilling just 
under 14 cents, and a penny one and 
one-sixth cents .) y 

1,700,000 

Day-Old Chicks 

((T | AHE land we have now runs to 
about 600 acres—equal to about 
eight farms of the kind my 
grandfather tried to make a living on.” 

The speaker was Manning Ells of 
Port William, Nova Scotia, and the 
statement was in reply to a question 
from The Country Guide. We had 
called at his headquarters primarily to 
see his large, round laying houses, at 
least one of which was able to accom¬ 
modate 7,500 hens. Ordinarily, visitors 
were not allowed into these houses, 


but it was a slack season and we were 
able to get inside. All of the feeding 
is done by conveyor; and quite apart 
from the house itself, the sight of 
several thousand hens at work under 
one roof was impressive. 

The young man who very kindly 
showed us around said that the birds 
then laying were greatly reduced in 
numbers and were filling in the slack 
season. In all, there were only 24,000 
laying hens on the entire establish¬ 
ment. This was July, but by Novem¬ 
ber the hens we then saw would be 
cleaned out pretty well and replaced 
by breeding flocks representing a total 
of 38,000 layers. 

The principal business of the Man¬ 
ning Ells Poultry Farm is the produc¬ 
tion of hatching eggs; and Mr. Ells 
and his son specialize in producing 
white cross-breds. These are secured 
by mating Rhode Island Red cocks 
with Light Sussex hens, to produce 
red hens and white cocks. The previ¬ 
ous year, the farm had hatched 1,700,- 
000 chicks, which seemed like quite 
a respectable number to us. 

This 38,000 laying birds seems like 
a lot for one poultry establishment. 
Readers will be interested to know 
that at Port William also, and not very 
far from the Ells establishment, was 
another poultryman, George Chase, 
with 205,000 laying hens. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Chase, as the story came 
to us, started with poultry because he 
wanted to produce manure for his 
fruit orchards. His concern before 
starting in poultry was that he didn’t 
want to lose more than 50 cents per 
bird. When assured that his loss should 
hardly amount to that much, he pur¬ 
chased 30,000 chicks from Mr. Ells, 
some time later coming back for an¬ 
other 30(000. The development of his 
laying flock to 205,000 hens seems to 
suggest that the loss couldn’t have 
been very heavy. 

To a westerner, the really interest¬ 
ing thing about these establishments 
was that about 1,000 head of beef 
cattle were carried by Mr. Chase and 
about 85 head by Manning Ells. In 
the latter instance, especially, the beef 
cattle were a direct outgrowth of the 
poultry business. 

Here is the way it worked out on 
the Ells farms: “We buy about 95 per 
cent of the feed used, and all of the 
grain is western grain. From 24,000 to 
38,000 hens on the place the year 
around produce literally hundreds of 
loads of manure—I really don’t know 
how much. We found that when we 
began to put that manure on our land, 
the growth of grass was so much 
stronger that we had to put beef cattle 
on to eat it up. We started with three 
head and now have 85. What really 
happens is that we import western 
fertility in the form of grain, and the 
manure, as a by-product of the poultry 
business, supports the beef cattle. 
Where it will end I don’t know.” V 



Be sure the kiddies aren’t about 
Before you back the tractor out. 

—Beth Wilcoxson, 
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Must you gasp, choke, 
fight for breath due to 

ASTHMA? 

Today countless men, women and chil¬ 
dren have won welcome relief from the 
misery of asthma—by taking Templeton’s 
RAZ-MAH capsules. Specially made to 
help asthma sufferers breathe more easily 
and comfortably—RAZ-MAH capsules 
have proved effective, time and time 
again, by bringing quick relief from 
asthma, hay fever, chronic bronchitis 
and bronchial coughs. Reasonably-priced 
—only 79ff, $1.50 at drug counters. 


Templeton’s RAZ-MAH 



Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 

L--J 



keep^^^4^whiter 

with Mrs. Stewart’s bluing 

Safe for everything baby wears ... everything washed 
at home. For whitest white clothes every washday, in 
any washer, use Mrs. Stewart’s Liquid Bluing. 

FREE ! Home Washing Guide. Write 


MRS. STEWART’S BLUING 
MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


LOANS TO FARMERS 


THROUGH THE CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD 

To buy land, purchase livestock and machinery, 
repair or erect new buildings, pay debts and any 
other purpose connected with farm operations. 
Security: First Mortgage for 10, 15, 20 or 25 years. Loans may 
be prepaid at any time after two years. Additional funds may 
be obtained on second mortgages. 


MAXIMUM LOANS 

First Mortgage 

$ 10,000 

First and 

Second Mortgages 

$12,000 


— “Mall This Coupon to“ 

Canadian Farm Loan Board, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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RAIN BIRD SPRINKLER MFG. CO. (Canada) LTD. 

VANCOUVER 4, B. C. 


SKELETON WHEELS FOR 
RUBBER-TIRED TRACTORS 


many low spots which would ordi¬ 
narily have to be missed. In some fields it will enable the seeding 
to be done up to 10 days earlier. These wheels are also available 
for combines. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Without obligation, please send information and prices on skeleton wheels to 
fit my tractor. 

Make of Tractor. 

Model.Size of tire. 

Name. . ... 

Address. . 
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The Shadbolt brothers with their sawmill in operation at Benito , Man . They 
hope to cut building costs . 


Home-Grown Lumber 
For New Buildings 

Tall trees on corners of the farm encouraged 
these Manitoba brothers to saw their own lumber 

G ORDON and Russell Shadbolt, the pile with a several-foot-thick layer 
farmers at Benito, in north- of spruce, which is less prone to twist, 
western Manitoba, bought a Another method, with large poplar 
sawmill. There is nothing surprising trees, is to saw them Into two by 
about anyone wanting a sawmill and eight’s, because large dimension lum- 
buying one, but it is an unusual piece ber offers more resistance to twisting 
of equipment to mix in with plows, than the smaller dimensions, 
disks and combines. “Poplar is just as good as equivalent 

It can fit into a farm program, spruce, but it is hard to work with,” 
nevertheless. There are heavy- growths commented Russell Shadbolt. It is 
of spruce and poplar on the Shadbolt stringy, and tools must be very sharp, 
farm-the brothers estimate 70,000 to or they will bind in the wood. 

80,000 board feet—and they want to „ T ir oi n , , Tf 

i , . £ , c npHE Shadbolts have no planer. If 

do a lot of building. Sawing their own I , . . . . , 

, , , , i , , they want anything planed they 

lumber should reduce costs. . , ' T - TT > T 

take it to Jim Hoggs place, some ten 
This is the given reason for the pur- miles north Tbey plane most of the 

chase. There is another. Gordon Shad- one . inch ] umbel . but 0 f ten don't plane 
bolt smiled a little self-consciously dimension material. If not planed, it 
when he remarked, You know this is stronger; but for sucb jobs as fram _ 
logging and sawing is kind of fun ing a building tbey have to plane, or 
too, but his remark demonstrated face the risk of baving a “ list ” in the 
that, like the rest of us, the Shadbolts compIete d structure. The unplaned 
are susceptible to the romance of flash- lumber may vary in size by as muc h as 
mg axes, and flying wood chips, the a quarter of an inch . 
crisp shout of Timber, and the tear- Busb could be bulIdozed out and 
ing crash of a stalwart of the forest extra acres cultivated. The Shadbolts 
hurtling earthwards. don’t intend to do it. The farm, which 

Romance can be worn thin by con- they operate in partnership with their 
tinuous effort on a two-man cross-cut father, Charles Shadbolt, has 800 
saw. The Shadbolts use saw, wedges acres broken on the six quarters, and 
and axes for their winter timber har- they consider that enough, 
vest. The trees, which range up to Instead, they intend to save their 
and well over 20 inches in diameter, bush. Their plan is to clear out a patch, 
they haul out with a team of horses thin out the young growth, and wait 
and a bob sleigh. Sometimes they skid for another crop, which will be quickly 
them out with their D-2 Cat. ready for the axe. “Quickly,” they ad¬ 

mit, is a relative term: they calculate 
that the young growth coming now 
will be ready to cut in 20 or 30 years’ 
time. 

“That sounds like a long time, and 
it is,” commented one of the boys. “At 
the same time many farmers have rota¬ 
tions that run for eight or ten years 
when they are growing annual crops. 
If you look at it that way it’s not so 
long. It looks like good business to us, 
anyway.” 

“It’s good business and I think it’s 
good farming,” suggested his brother. 
“Not only is it another use for land, 
layer of but it is diversification, and there is 
with a no harm in that.” 
ely, to a No one was prepared to challenge 
anchor the truth of the remarks.—R.H. V 


Dealer’s inquiries invited 


MILNE DISTRIBUTORS LTD 


107 AVE. C SOUTH 


SASKATOON, SASK 


ADDITION TO A 
IS FAMOUS FAMILY OF 

fj IRRIGATION SPRINKLERS 

p| MODEL 30 

For 20 years, Rain Bird has led the field in improved irrigation sprinklers. 
With its famous spoon-type, one piece arm, open spring and simple, 
efficient bearing. Rain Bird has set the pace that others follow. Pre¬ 
cision-built with a minimum of moving parts. 


I Generally Speaking 


no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser , he cannot afford 
to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his 
brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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Spring 
Bull Sales 

T HE spring bull sales, starting 
early in March, constitute an 
important series of farm events. 
The Calgary Bull Sale, by far the 
largest, can usually be counted on to 
produce one or two surprises. This 
year with 275 fewer bulls than last 
year, it averaged $604 for the 784 
bulls going through the sale ring, 
which compared with an average of 
$497 for 1,059 head in 1954. 

Biggest surprise was the Shorthorn 
performance, which yielded $622, the 
highest breed average of the Sale, for 
124 bulls. This compares with $432 
last year. Gaudiest feather in the 
Shorthorn hat was the all-time record 
price at the Calgary Sale of $10,000 
for the reserve champion bull of the 
show, Rothney Goldenrod. This bull 
went to Claude Gallinger, Edmonton, 
owner of the famous Killearn herd, 
and came from the herd of A. R. 
Cross, Midnapore, who secured an 
average of $2,561 for his string of 
nine bulls. 

Angus breeders trimmed their en¬ 
tries from 148 last year, to 84 this 
year, and raised their average from 
$378 to $524. Top price of $1,075 
was paid by P. Konschuk, Kluny, to 
James Mantler, Coaldale. Highest 
average for any herd was $785 for five 
bulls contributed by Flint and Flint, 
New Norway. 

Hereford breeders brought out 577 
bulls, 177 fewer than last year, to 
average $611, as compared with $534 
in 1954. Top price was $6,200 for the 
senior champion in the show, which 
won for Tony Simonet of M. and A. 
Simonet the coveted Austin Trophy 
and an all-expenses-paid trip to Eng¬ 
land. A. T. Hines and Sons, Mar- 
wayne, bought the bull. 

Seven Hereford breeders each av¬ 
eraged more than $1,000 for their 
respective groups of entries. Top place 
for a full entry of ten bulls went to 
S. C. Williams, with an average of 
$1,141. Top average in any herd went 
to Simonet, with $1,741 for six 
entries. 

Shorthorn breeders introduced a 
new class for the best bull suitable for 
the use of ranchers. Judged by C. H. 
McKinnon, Bassano, top place went to 
Rothney Graduate from the Cross 
herd, which brought this owner the 


Spoonerism: God bless our queer 
dean (dear queen). 


Moray Perpetual Trophy, in addition 
to $3,300 from W. A. Staples, Oxbow, 
Saskatchewan, in the show ring. 
Staples had also been runner-up for 
the high-priced Shorthorn. 

Grand champion in the Calgary fat 
stock classes was a Hereford cross¬ 
bred beef steer brought out by George 
M. Bull, Midnapore, at 750 pounds, 
and selling for $1.00 a pound. 

Edmonton Spring Sale. At the Ed¬ 
monton Sale 187 Hereford bulls, 97 
Shorthorns and 31 Aberdeen-Angus 
went to the ring to average $476, 
$328 and $368 respectively. The 
Hereford average was up $25, the 
Shorthorns down $41, and the Angus 
up $24. Highest breed price was 
$1,800 for a Hereford bull from Noble 


Brothers, Okotoks, sold to LeRoy 
Bond, Calgary. The grand champion 
Shorthorn bull from Hugh Sharp, 
Lacombe, sold to Hugh Eaglesham, 
Cayley, for $1,200; and the champion 
Angus from the University of Alberta, 
sold for $800 to M. and M. K. Smith, 
Talbot. V 

Retirement 
And Appointment 

O N March 10, John A. Vallance re¬ 
tired after 12 years as a member 
of the Board of Grain Commis¬ 
sioners for Canada. As a homesteader 
and farmer in Saskatchewan, a mem¬ 
ber of parliament for several years, 
and later during his membership on 
the board, he has been a sturdy, ag¬ 
gressive and friendly figure who will 
long be remembered by those who 



Stanley S. Loptson 


know him. He has always maintained 
his interest in farming and still had 
his Saskatchewan farm at the time of 
his retirement. 

In recent years there has been a 
persistent demand from farm organi¬ 
zations for continued farm representa¬ 
tion on the Board. This has been rec¬ 
ognized in the appointment of a suc¬ 
cessor to Mr. Vallance, Stanley S. 
Loptson of Bredenbury, Saskatchewan. 

Born at Bredenbury, June, 1912, of 
Icelandic parentage, Mr. Loptson has 
acquired a considerable business as 
well as farming experience. Prior to 
his marriage and purchase of three 
quarter-sections when he was 22, he 
had acquired retail hardware and 
other business experience after leaving 
public school. Rust in 1935, and 
drought in 1937, led him into truck¬ 
ing and construction work in search of 
supplementary revenue. While farm¬ 
ing, he opened a hardware business at 
Bredenbury in 1941, disposing of his 
interests in 1948. Meanwhile, he ac¬ 
quired his father’s eight quarter-sec¬ 
tions of land and began to diversify. 
When appointed to the Board he was 
carrying about 100 head of cattle and 
each year raised 1,000 each of turkeys 
arid poultry. 

A Lutheran, a Mason, an ex-mem¬ 
ber of the councils of the R.M. of 
Saltcoats and of the town of Breden¬ 
bury, Mr. Loptson was also elected a 
director of the United Grain Growers 
Limited in 1947, in which position he 
was highly regarded and continued 
active until his new appointment. V 



BEFORE YOU BUY... 


COMPARE 


with 

the 


'Firestone 



No OTHER tractor tire gives so much for so low a 
price. 

A simple comparison between the Firestone "Deep 
Tread” and other tires in its price range will tell you 
why. You can easily see that the Firestone "Deep Tread” 
has more tread rubber for longer tire life . . . deeper 
curved and tapered bars and big powerful shoulders for 
maximum drawbar pull . . . and flared tread openings 
for positive cleaning in any soil condition. 

You can save money and get more work done with 
the Firestone "Deep Tread” Tractor Tire. The price of 
the Firestone "Deep Tread” is only $51.05*, , size 9-24. 
Other sizes are proportionately low. 

Compare before you buy. Get the low price for your 
tire size at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 

•Suggested price in effect April 1, 1955. 

Subject to change without notice. 



Reduce Road 

Delays by w\j/o 

uetfirtsiont 
Tubeless Tires 


FOR CARS AND LIGHT TRUCKS 


ALWAYS SPECIFY FIRESTONE TIRES 
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SAVE! 

do your own 

FARM WELDING 

with L.A.’s famous 

HANDIWELDER 

outfit 


... an inexpensive basic outfit, 
for welding, brazing, heating and 
cutting, which welds plate up to 
Y%' in thickness and cuts up to 
. Includes standard L.A. 
welding torch, cutting attach¬ 
ment, and L.A.’s new Pre-Set 
Regulators—plus complete ac¬ 
cessories and instruction manual. 
The total cost is far below most 
welding and cutting outfits! See 
or write your nearest L.A. Branch 
or dealer. 

WINNIPEG: 

604 Confederation Life Building 

REGINA: 

Fourth Avenue and Winnipeg Street 
EDMONTON: 8615 Stadium Road 
CALGARY: -202 First Street East 


Other Branches Across Canada. 


CANADIAN LIQUID AIR COMPANY 

LIMITED 


DURABILT WORK 



CONGDON, MARSH LIMITED 
WINNIPEG - EDMONTON 


REWARD 

For information leading to the purchase of steam I 
engines, old tractors, cars, trucks, fire engines, crawlers, 
airplanes, buggies, stage coaches, etc. 

WESTERN CANADIAN PIONEER MUSEUM 
Wetaskiwin. Alberta 


-LONESOME?- 

Beautiful Girls, Jill Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and different. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 

* mmmmm Fill in and mail this coupon 1 mmm 

l Help Company Club I 

J 4554-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, III. ■ 

| At no cost to me, please send literature. | 

I I 

I Name_ I 

I I 

I Address... R.R. or Zone - I 

I I 

I City....Prov.. I 

IL.........................A 


One Acre 
And Leghorns 

Poultry profits come from eggs, and 
this Alberta poultryman has proved it 


by DOM BARON 

AUL BORSTEL, an Alberta plas¬ 
terer who decided an egg farm 
offered better prospects than his 
trade, bought an acre of land in 1952 
at the Willingdon town limits. His 
original flock of 400 birds has now 
been expanded to 2,500 hens, and 
their high production of quality hatch¬ 
ing eggs, makes him one of the prov¬ 
ince’s most successful poultrymen. 
Strangely, after the erratic prices of 
the past few years, which have 
brought grumbles from many less- 
solidly established producers, he 
stoutly maintains that he likes it. 

“The poultry business isn’t a 
gamble,” he told The Country Guide. 
“But I couldn’t stand the grain pro¬ 
duction business. It’s too risky.” 

So he continues to farm on his 
single acre. From a start with his mod¬ 
est savings, he has made the flock pay 
for his recent overseas trip, for the 
modern four-room bungalow with in¬ 
door plumbing which is now being 
finished, for a comfortable living, and 
all this while he pays lull market 
prices for all the feed going into his 
hungry birds. 

Quality is the keynote of his entire 
operation. “It doesn’t take extra work 
to do a good job,” he explains, “and it 
brings in more money.” 

“Hatcherymen,” says Alberta Poultry 
Commissioner, Bob McMillan, “fall 
over themselves trying to get Mr. Bor- 
stel’s eggs, because the flock is so 
healthy.” Mr. Borstel has equipped 
himself with a feed mixer (which re¬ 
duced the 16 hours a week he used to 
spend mixing feed, to two and one- 
half, and does a more thorough job 
as well), a quality egg-washer and 
grader, and his own candling equip¬ 
ment. 

I N developing his poultry operation, 
one of the best innovations was 
discovered accidently. He needed 
range for the pullets during the first 
few years, and took them to nearby 
rangeland which was dotted with pop¬ 
lar bluffs. There, he found the flighty 
Leghorns taking to the trees for roost¬ 
ing. 

“It’s natural for birds to roost in 
trees,” he said, “and I noticed them 
taking a tight feathering, making them 
very resistant to respiratory diseases.” 

Now he pastures them on the farm 
of his brother-in-law, always selecting 
a clean spot with a grove of trees. 
Lurking coyotes used to pick off the 
occasional bird, so he fences a new 
location each year with two-inch mesh, 
six-foot woven wire. Mortality among 
the laying hens coming from this out¬ 
door range, has never been more than 
eight per cent. 

Selling the eggs is just as important 
as producing them, so he starts early 
pullets that will be well-grown and 
ready for the laying pens in late 
August at six months old. That way 
he catches the high, fall egg prices. 
But he keeps a close watch on market 
reports, studies the supply situation, 
and when the early winter price slump 
comes, he is already upping the coarse 
grain part of the ration to ease their 



[Guide photo 

This machine saves much labor, by 
washing the eggs and finally sorting 
them by size. 

production and bring them back up 
in body weight. Then, in early Janu¬ 
ary, the hatching season starts. Since 
his flock, which consists entirely of 
R.O.P. birds this year, is near the top 
of the list, he is among the first to 
start. The good hatching prices 
usually hold until summer, but he 
moves the flock out at least a month 
before the new pullets are ready for 
the laying pens. This allows time for 
a clean-up and disinfection of the 
pens. 

T WO buildings house the flock, 
each with four pens (two up and 
two down) 20 by 30 feet. Propane 
heaters, thermostatically controlled, 
keep the temperature about 45 de¬ 
grees. Deep litter started with shav¬ 
ings, reduces chores, as does water 
under pressure from his own well. 
The home-made self-feeding troughs 
which require filling only a couple of 
times a week also cut down the 
work. Daily chores mean a morning 
feed of whole oats in a trough at 
9:30, and the afternoon wheat feed 
at 3:30, giving the birds time to get 
more mash after the grain. Collecting, 
candling and crating the eggs are also 
daily jobs. About once a week, the 
dropping boards under the roosts are 
cleaned. 

Mr. Borstel says that range rearing 
develops hardy birds, but adds that 
constant care is what keeps them that 
way in the laying house. He takes 
every precaution. Visitors don’t get 
into the buildings for fear of disease, 
but can look in through the door. 
Every morning, as he enters the pen, 
his quick eye scans the dropping 
boards. If too many feathers have 
been lost overnight, it may mean 
trouble, and he must find it fast. 

He buys only the best feed, pays 
farmers the regular Wheat Board 
prices for it delivered to his door; and 
when supplementary payments are an¬ 
nounced, he forwards equivalent 
amounts to his suppliers. 

All these years he has been looking 
after his business without help. Six 
hours’ work a day does it now, giving 
him more time to relax and plan his 
future operations. 



Right now he figures his present 
operation is big enough—it is provid¬ 
ing him with a good living, doesn’t 
require extra help, and pays for neces¬ 
sary equipment. , V 

Strange Welsh 
Farm Terms 

Q UITE apart from words in dif¬ 
ferent languages meaning the 
same thing, there are some re¬ 
markable differences in the farming 
terms used in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Most of us are familiar, at least by 
heresay, with the many different ac¬ 
cents and dialects to be found in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the British Isles. H. 
Creighton Jones in a recent issue of 
The British Farmer, official organ of 
the National Farmers’ Union of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, gives quite a number 
of quaint terms used in the Welsh 
marshes. Here are some of them: 
butt—a plot of land 
hayment—fence or boundary 
glat—gap in a hedge 
lezzer or leasow—a pasture field 
clos—field near the farmhouse 
cockshut—long, rough, steep field 
seedness, or sidness—sowing time 
tittoring—planting or picking potatoes 
toertly—a thriving crop 
edgrew—aftermath of hay 
aw—an ear of oats 
feg—long matted grass 
tellif—patch of tangled weeds 
best-hus—simple cow shed 
cauve kit—small, loose calf pen 
clew—pen for ducks or geese 
tallant or tallat—a hayloft 
frangy—horse is restive 
drummel—worn-out horse 
keffel—horse useless for any work 
moggy—a young calf 
nobby—a sucking colt 
dacky—a sucking pig 
hoost—harsh, dry cough in cattle 
pikel—a pitch fork 

dunnuk—a manure fork. V 

World Champion 
Cow Eats No Hay 

A REPORT comes from England 
that the new world champion 
Ayrshire cow, Bridge Daisy 1st, 
produced 30,143 pounds of milk in 
330 days and was still giving 73 
pounds per day at the end of the 
period. 

Bridge Daisy comes from a herd of 
50 purebred and grade Ayrshires 
which are said to average well over 
10,000 pounds. She was 11 years old 
at the completion of her test, during 
which it is reported that she had ace- 
tonaemia and a bad attack of milk 
fever. During this period she went 
down to 85 pounds a day, but rose 
later to a top of 111 pounds. She was 
machine milked twice a day, but hand 
stripped. During her test she was 
given no hay whatsoever, and re¬ 
ceived, instead, 50 pounds daily of 
first class grass silage. 

Bridge Daisy is owned by R. S. 
Gliddon of Bridge Farm, Williton, 
Somerset. Here is some of his phil¬ 
osophy: 

“Land is like a bank. You can’t take 
out unless you put in, and the paying 
in for the cows to take out, is done 
by the sheep. If a cow makes a pound 
halve it; but for every pound you make 
on your sheep, double it for the good 
you can’t see.” V 
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Power Packed 
Menace 

\ 

Continued from page 13 

Supper was at 6:30, and a few 
minutes after 6:15 Frank set out for 
home. He was on a field a little over 
a mile west of the buildings on the 
next section, and the land between 
is his. He decided to work his way 
home around a summerfallow field 
that lay between the field he was 
working and the buildings. 

A long draw crossed the corner of 
the field and ended at the road. He 
planned to cross this draw, go over the 
road on the hillside and so onto the 
next field. 

The draw had gulleyed at one time 
and Frank had filled it in. The soil 
was still loose and the gulley was full 
of weeds and growth. Frank drove in. 
The front wheels went across, but 
there was a ridge where the water had 
once cut, and, instead of climbing, the 
hind wheels began to spin. 

Frank tried it a couple of times, got 
down, surveyed the situation, un¬ 
hitched the disker and got back onto 
the tractor. Nothing to this. He had 
pulled out an empty tractor lots of 
times. He’d catch the disker with a 
logging chain from the other side. 

Mrs. Gray was making supper. 
Frank would be home for his meal in 
a few minutes. The children had been 
picking peas, and were shelling them 


I want a film that begins with an 
earthquake and works up to a 
climax .—Samuel Goldwyn. 


for canning in the morning. They 
never dreamt that father was stepping 
into a finely set trap, was playing with 
the muzzle of a cocked and loaded 
gun. 

As Frank climbed back onto the 
tractor nothing had changed except 
that the low hitch of the one-way 
disker was gone. And it had been the 
pebble under the plate of the carefully 
laid trap. 

Frank pushed the throttle about 
three-quarters of the way ahead. He 
slipped the tractor into fourth gear, 
and let the clutch out. “I wasn’t look¬ 
ing for anything to happen. 1 wasn’t 
ready to throw it out of gear,” he said 
later. 

As the clutch came out the engine 
revved, the hind wheels spun a 
moment, then took hold, the tractor 
held and quivered a moment, then in 
a smooth arc, no break, no hesitation, 
the front of the tractor lifted, reached 
the vertical, passed it, and crashed 
over onto its back. 

As the echoes of that crash died 
away all was still. The fall sun 
shone down, the wind riffled the grow¬ 
ing grass. Mrs. Gray was still making 
supper, the children were still shelling 
peas, but father lay unconscious under 
his tractor, with the gas from the tank 
bubbling over his shoulder and the 
acid from the battery running down 
over his thigh. 

In a few minutes Frank came to. If 
the box of the disker had not caught 
the cowl of the tractor Frank would 
never have regained consciousness. As 
it was, he found, to his surprise, that 
he was not badly hurt. His right leg 


was pinned with the foot pressed in 
front of the off-tire, his other leg was 
bent and held by the other fender, the 
steering wheel was over his right hip 
joint. The dripping gas and acid were 
an annoyance, and he gathered up 
soil and put it on his groin where the 
acid was falling. From his waist up he 
could move freely, though his thighs 
and legs were firmly pinned. Nothing 
appeared to be broken. His attempts 
to move enough soil to let him slip 
out proved futile. 

Frank’s promptness at turning up 
for meals shortened his time of stress. 
As the kitchen clock reached 6:30 and 
passed it, Mrs. Gray wondered what 
had become of Frank, stepped outside, 
could not hear the tractor and took the 
car and drove down the field. She 
came to the top of the hill where 
Frank had been working and saw the 
tractor overturned in the gully below. 

Though shaken by the shock of that 
sight Mrs. Gray went into action. Fol¬ 
lowing Frank’s instructions she drove 
to a neighbor’s for a tractor and 
chains. The first neighbor wasn’t home, 
but she got the next one. Soon a trac¬ 
tor was there, and so were a number 
of people. Phone calls had been made 
and the word was getting around that 
Frank Gray was pinned under his 
tractor. 

The neighbors soon decided that 
they did not dare to try to haul the 
tractor off. If a chain slipped or broke 
and the tractor crashed back, and 
Frank had not yet been cleared . . . 

Someone went for a spade, and they 
dug around him. Someone else went 
for a hacksaw and they sawed off the 
steering wheel column, and tossed the 
wheel out of the way. More digging. 
Frank felt the pressure ease. Finally 
they slid him out. 

“I was able to walk to the car with 
a little help,” said Frank. “At home I 
got the shakes a bit. Kind of nervous 
reaction, I guess.” 

The doctor said that Frank was 
O.K. He had a lot of bruises. Half a 
dozen stitches would fix up the cut 
on his left hand. The acid and gas 
hadn’t done much harm. It looked as 
if a rib was cracked, but that would 
be no particular bother after a while. 
Yes, he could go home. But don’t try 
it again. 

“It’s a bit funny,” Frank said. “I 
read the article in The Country Guide 
the next day about tractor safety tests 
at the Ontario Agricultural College. If 
I’d read that the day before it might 
not have happened.” 

And what did he say about the 
tractor tipping? He said the same as 
Jack and Henry: “It happened so dog¬ 
gone fast.” V 
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A NEW gasoline made specially 

for farm 


engines 


see page 41 



WATER -WATER- water 


Whether you want to bring water in or 
keep water out, you can do so efficiently 
and economically with the proper equip¬ 
ment. 

We supply Domestic Water Systems and 
Pumping Equipment for every application. 
Write, wire or phone for complete details 
to do YOUR job. 


WORK-work -WORK 


Turn your chores over to a dependable 
Wisconsin air-cooled engine—water pump¬ 
ing, lighting plants, stand-by power—farm 
machinery replacements, farm tools, etc. 
Also available are Continental gasoline 
and Ruston diesel engines for the heaviest 
work requirements. Complete information 
and assistance immediately available from 



Mumford.MhdlandJimitep, 


WINNIPEG 


REGINA - SASKATOON - CALGARY 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


NCW WOOL BLANKETS FROM 



Send sheep’s wool and obtain 
lovely blankets, batts, yarn at 
surprisingly low cost. 

Send knitted woollens, woven 
woollens, cottons and obtain 
large, good wool blankets, auto 
robes, comforters, socks, mats, 
sweaters and many other use¬ 
ful household articles, at a 
very low cost. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 

See how easy and economical 
it is our way. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


CO. LTD. BRANDON, MANITOBA C 

Please send me by return mail your free 
book let with complete Information. 

NAME_ 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 




SHEEPS WOOL OR OLD WOOLLENS 
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Siren 
Auger Treater 


Fits all grain loaders including the Baby Loaders. 

Ingenious - Simple - Inexpensive - Foolproof 

Mr. Farmer! YOU NEED this treater to 
start your crops right; especially this 
year with the seed poor and many dis¬ 
eases waiting in the soil. 

A PROPERLY applied good powder 
dressing: (1) Checks the microbes on 
the seed coat; AND (2) The powder 
seals the skin cracks and covers the 
bruises preventing infections from enter¬ 
ing; (3) The powder on the seed helps 
check root worms, common rot, root rot, 
etc. 

Proper powder treatment is the only 
sensible way to apply wireworm insecti¬ 
cide. 

Use a Siren powder treater to do the 
job PROPERLY YOURSELF. The Siren 
treater: (1) Continuously meters out 
the dosage you desire without WASTE. 
(2) It does not fluiT up the powder in 
the hopper. (3) It does NOT PACK the 
oily powder thus permitting the powder 
to spread out evenly over the seed. 

Farmers say “. . . I have been using, 
a Siren Auger Treater . . . find the job 
of treating my seed one of the easiest 
around the farm.” “It is efficient and 
thoroughly coats the seed—it is done 
fast—and in the held.” 

Also available: Automatic model for floor use. 
See your Dealer—Write for literature to: 

SIREN MFG. CO. LTD. 

Factory—Diecast Foundry 

3436—15th ST. S.E. CALGARY, ALBERTA 



■ filjrCfl M F Find new friends. Establish- 
LUIsmvUIiIl ■ ed 1924. Reliable, Depend¬ 
able, Individual service. All ages. White race. Beau¬ 
tiful girls, nice looking men. Many state they are 
wealthy. Free Particulars. Photos. Descriptions, Sealed. 
Lois Reeder, Box 549-CG, Palestine, Texas. 

Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only tempo¬ 
rary relief and fail to remove the causes; tells all 
about a proven specialized non-surgical. non-medical 
treatment which has proven successful for the past 
36 years. Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 
Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Missouri 



CLOTHING STORE 


IN YOUR HOME 

Work full or part time. BE YOUR OWN BOSS. 
Show friends, neighbor*, complete line of high- 
quality men's, ladies’ clothing, shoes, shirts, sportswear. Big 
profits, plus your own FREE SUITS. No experience necessary. 
Complete moneymaking SAMPLE OUTFIT sent absolutely FREE. 
No investment. We start you in BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. 
Write TODAY! 

THE BLAKE-WALKER CO.. DEPT. 10 
1030 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Que. 


What Stories Could 
These Stones Tell? 

Who was here before us? Whence came they and 
how long ago? If these stones could only speak! 


by H. H. PITTMAN 

HE prairie of Saskatchewan has 
yielded many traces of former 
inhabitants. There are districts 
where archaeological remains are so 
numerous, that even the most super¬ 
ficial observer cannot fail to be im¬ 
pressed with these links with a past 
which, although dead, is not very 
distant. 

The great plains are so highly 
mechanized now, that it is sometimes 
hard to realize that the stone age, or 
to be more exact, the later part which 
we call the Neolithic, lasted almost 
until yesterday. Weapons of one kind 
or another, and small artifacts, are 
probably the commonest finds, but 
most of them are not ancient from the 
archaeologist’s point of view. A serious 
searcher is always looking for olden 
specimens and hoping to discover 
something that will push back the sur¬ 
mised date of the arrival of human 
beings on this continent. 

We know there were mammoth- 
hunters in the Old World, but so far 
we are unable to say whether they 
were here also. This, of course, is 
not surprising, for early man was a 
cave-dweller, at least part of the time; 
and the devastation of the glacial 
periods could have buried the en¬ 
trances of many of these shelters, and 
crushed others out of existence. 

Such people, if they were here, 
would not have ventured far out on 
the open plains, so that traces of 
them would be most likely to occur 
in the more rugged, northern areas. 
It is hard to believe that the northern 
part of this vast continent was unin¬ 
habited — a waste place — until as 
recently as the suggested fifteen or 
twenty thousand years ago, when 
there is geological proof that those 
areas once had a much more amen¬ 
able and pleasant climate than they 
have today. 

Skeletal remains may yet be found, 
although the search, in suitable or 
likely places, is unbelievably difficult. 
At present, practically our only source 
of knowledge consists of the scattered 
fragments of stone we find. From 
these we have built up the story of 
the past. 

I T is only natural that most of our 
discoveries are obviously post-glacial, 
and indicate nomadic hunting people; 
but now and then something turns up, 
which, even after identification, leaves 
us with many problems. I have beside 
me two stones bearing artificial 
grooves. These were found recently 
in southeastern Saskatchewan. Un¬ 
fortunately, the one with the larger 
grooves has been broken in half; and 
as the most careful searching has 
failed to produce the missing portion, 
the break probably occurred long ago 
and far away. Both are apparently 
metal molds, and the specimen with 
the large grooves bears a strikingly 
close resemblance to one found in 
1936, by the Expedition of the British 
Museum and British School of Archae¬ 
ology to northern Syria. 


A clue to the use of the second stone 
is afforded by the late Dr. C. N. Bell’s 
description and picture of a deeply- 
buried copper pothook he once dis¬ 
covered. 

Who made the molds? If they 
were used for copper how is it that 
they were found so far from any 
known out-cropping of this metal? Do 
they, by any chance, provide a link 
between the Old and New Worlds? 

I have two other stones found in 
southeastern Saskatchewan, and as 
far as I can ascertain, only occurring 
in this district. One is of grey granite, 
and the other is of a hard green stone; 
and both are for grinding. Kneel be¬ 
hind one and the well-made hand¬ 
hold shows at once how the stone was 
used. But by whom? Their weight 
suggests a permanent encampment 
and the use of seeds or grain. Farther 
south, where corn was cultivated, they 
would not be out of place, but is any¬ 
thing known of early agriculture in 
Saskatchewan, or of the importation 
of corn? These two stones are excel¬ 
lent specimens and I have found 
parts of several more, some of red 
granite so old that it was disintegrat¬ 
ing. 

All of those made of granite had a 
vee-shaped cleft at the back, which 
materially helps in the identification of 
broken pieces. Somewhat similarly 
shaped stones were used in India 
about 70 years ago, but African 
specimens I have seen did not have 
the well-made hand-grip. 

T HE large triangular stone in the 
photograph may be a link with 
a very early race of people, a surmise 
based solely upon its weight and 
primitive craftsmanship. A crude, but 
definitely artificial, handhold is di¬ 
rectly " opposite a natural depression 
in the other side of a triangular stone 
weighing 62 pounds, apparently to 
permit it being used for crushing 
things. The depressions are not deep 
enough to hold a thong or rope, so 
the stone was probably held in the 
hands of someone kneeling. I suggest 
that it could have been used to crack- 
mammoth bones to get the marrow, 
for I cannot think of any purpose for 
which the Indians would have needed 
such a heavy implement, but there 
may be another explanation. 

A small specimen brought to me 
for identification was found at a depth 
of eight feet in southeastern Sas¬ 
katchewan. At first it was supposed to 
bear a merely accidental resemblance 
to an animal’s head, until it was 
noticed that the depression looking 
like an eye, was square and appar¬ 
ently artificial. Is this a portion of 
an object used in the ceremonies pre¬ 
ceding a hunting expedition to invite 
or invoke success? This seems quite 
possible, but again the question arises, 
by whom? 

I have sometimes thought that pro¬ 
longed and careful search from the 
air might reveal traces of a trail from 
the northwest; not a trail in the 
modem acceptance of the word, but 
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[Author's photos. 

Top: A stone grimier, of hard, green 
stone. Center: A stone metal mold 
apparently for hook-making. Bot¬ 
tom: A 28-lb. granite grinding stone. 

a broad pathway perhaps a mile or 
more wide, possibly through valleys 
and approaching rivers at their widest 
and therefore shallowest spots, along 
which individuals, parties or even 
tribes entering the northland could 
have travelled through the most rug¬ 
ged areas. If the earliest people came 
that way, their coming was probably 
not all at once, but could have 
extended over a very long period. A 
possibility that would solve many 
problems is that there may have been 
travel in both directions! Supposition, 
of course, but some imagination is 
necessary in an attempt to reconstruct 
the past, until we can unearth the 
facts and understand the stories the 
stones would tell if they could speak. V 

Liquid 

Fertilizers 

A NOTE from the Alberta Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture not long ago 
called attention to a conclusion 
reached by the Alberta Advisory Fer¬ 
tilizer Committee, when it met to dis¬ 
cuss liquid fertilizers which were being 
advertised in the province. 

G. R. Sterling, secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee, reports that the data from all 
of the Alberta trials using liquid fer¬ 
tilizers on cereals were examined, and 
the Committee concluded that “there 
was no evidence of beneficial effect 
from the use of such materials in the 
tests concerned.” They also found that 
“similar results were obtained by the 
fertilizer committees in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan.” 

The Alberta department note also 
commented as follows: “Tests have 
been conducted in the United States 
using this type of fertilizer on crops 
similar to those grown in Alberta, and 
others. They have not found this 
method to be an economical means of 
fertilization of the cereal crops we are 
concerned with.” V 





A Range Flock 
And Grain Farm 

M UCH of the feed eaten by the 
900-ewe range flock of Ron 
Tiffin at Hussar, Alberta, would 
be wasted without the sheep. With 18 
sections of land (most of it rented out) 
in this newly developed grain country, 
he can provide plenty of grazing 
space. Sheep can make good use of it, 
and with a good shepherd, Bill Vala- 
nack, looking after them, they thrive 
in outdoor conditions. 

After lambing, they range on native 
pasture until mid-August when the 
first crops are off. Then they go on 
stubble. They pick over barley, oat, 
wheat, or flax land, the shepherd di¬ 
recting them from one field to another, 
to keep them from over-feeding on any 
one grain. The flock will usually graze 
out until Christmas, but this year the 
weather held well into January. 

Then they come in to the farm 
buildings, grazing out daily from 
there, if the weather is fit. Supple¬ 
mental hay keeps them healthy right 
up to lambing. 

Last year, the Tiffin flock lambed in 
March. This year he is setting it back 
a month, hoping to get more value 
from the spring grass. He figures the 
lambs will make better use of the 
heavy flow of milk when the ewes get 
out to pasture.—D.R.B. V 

Milkmaids 
On Request 

A UNIQUE scheme was started two 
or three years ago in a village 
1 in Suffolk, England, to service 
the dairy farms of the area. John Bur¬ 
den noted the fact that dairy farmers, 
like most other people, have to meet 
emergencies from time to time, and 
also that they themselves must be on 
the job day in and day out. He thought 
up the idea of developing a panel of 
workers, who could be called on' 
when needed, by individual dairymen. 

He employs a staff of about 40 men 
and women, who are willing to go 
away to any farm in the country at a 
moment’s notice. In some ways this 
development is as revolutionary as the 
coming of the tractor or combine. 

As time went on, more and more 
farmers began sending to the Relief 
Milking Service for assistance. Now 
the telephone in his office is likely to 
ring at any hour of the day or night, 
and he has workers in all parts of 
Britain. A chart on the wall shows 
where every member of the staff is 
working which may be in a herd of 
three cows, or 500. Burden tries to 
choose men or girls with experience of 
both hand and machine milking, and 
who are sociable enough to mix well 
and fit in on a strange farm. V 

An Oak 
In an Orange 

by ROLAND BLACKBURN 

Y using an orange as a flower¬ 
pot, you can grow an oak tree 
in it that will live over ten 
years and will be an exact diminutive 
replica of a gnarled old oak. As a 
decoration for window, mantel or 
sideboard the oak-in-an-orange is un¬ 
usual and intriguing. 


The tree is quite easy to cultivate, 
the technique being entirely a matter 
of checking root growth. 

Choose a good firm orange, cut a 
hole in the top about an inch in 
diameter and carefully scoop out all 
juice and pulp. This can be done 
easily with the curved blade of a 
grapefruit knife. 

Now prepare a compost of bulb 
fibre, with a little loam to bind it 
together, add a small piece of char¬ 
coal and fill the empty orange with 
the mixture. 

A sound acorn should be planted 
inside the orange at a depth of about 


Q. Just How is the Tubeless different 
from regular tires? 

A. At a glance they look alike. The basic 
difference is that the Tubeless needs no 
inner tube to hold air. 

Q. Aren’t the new Tubeless Tires some¬ 
thing like the old bicycle tires? 

A. Far from it. The old bike tire was a 
complete ring of rubber, hollow on the 
inside, like a hose. The only opening was 
for the valve stem. The new Tubeless is 
open between the beads, the same as tires 
with tubes. The wheel rim seals off the 
air chamber. 

Q. What holds the air in? 

A. A series of concentric rubber ridges 
around the outer bead that press against 
the rim flange. Plus an inner liner of special 
rubber, bonded to the tire, through which 
no air can seep. 

Q. WhatholdstheTubelessontherim? 

A. The same thing that holds a regular tire 
and tube to the rim: air pressure. The inner 
tube has nothing to do with it. A Tubeless 
Tire hugs the rim even more firmly than 
a regular tire, due to its rim-seal ridges. 

Q. What are the Tubeless advantages? 

A. By eliminating the inner tube, it elimi¬ 
nates the source of most tire troubles. It’s 
the inner tube that is subject to puncture 
flats and blowouts. 

Q. Who invented Tubeless Tires? 

A. B. F. Goodrich. Today, the whole tire 
industry is switching to Tubeless Tires, 
following the pioneering lead of B. F. 
Goodrich. A tire that would need no inner 
tube has always been the goal of tire and 
auto men. But nobody before was able to 
make a tubeless hold air permanently and 
deliver full mileage in service. Finally, 

B. F. Goodrich, with new concepts of design 
and new man-made rubbers, solved the 
problem. In 1947, B. F. Goodrich announced 
the first successful Tubeless passenger car 
tire. Over 6 years ago it went on sale. 


an inch and a half. Newly fallen 
acorns, gathered in the autumn, will 
begin to germinate in the spring. 
Plant the acorn in the orange im¬ 
mediately, but since not all acorns 
can be depended upon to germinate, 
it is best to insure against disappoint¬ 
ment by gathering several, planting 
them in a box of fibre and loam mix¬ 
ture for the winter, and then trans¬ 
planting the likeliest specimens in the 
spring. 

Once the seedling is firmly bedded 
in its new home, and the orange 
placed upright on a sunny window¬ 
sill, roots will soon grow quickly. In 
a matter of weeks they will push 


Q. Could I put Tubeless Tires on my 
present car? 

A- You bet! They fit your standard wheels. 
One exception is wire wheels where the 
spoke holes aren’t airtight. No extras to 
buy. They’re easier to mount than regular 
tires when rims are in good condition. 

Q. Are all Tubeless Tires alike? 

A. Not at all. For instance, B. F. Goodrich 
makes two types: 1) The SAFETYLINER, 
which costs no more than a regular tire- 
and-tube, and comes on new cars as stan¬ 
dard equipment. You can buy it for your 
present car from your B. F. Goodrich 
retailer. 2) The LIFE-SAVER, that seals 
punctures permanently. 

Q. Are Tubeless Tires “puncture 
proof?” 

A. Any tire can be penetrated by a nail. 
If the tire has a tube, it quickly goes flat. 
If it’s a B. F. Goodrich SAFETYLINER, 
the standard Tubeless Tire, loss of air is 
retarded. That’s because the patented inner 
liner is not stretched, as a tube is, when the 
tire is inflated. It tends to grasp a punctur¬ 
ing object tightly and will hold air for a 
considerable time while the puncturing 
object remains in the tire. You have time 
to go to a service station, where small 
punctures can be repaired without even 
taking the tire from the wheel. 

On the other hand, if it’s a B. F. Goodrich 
LIFE-SAVER Tubeless Tire (below), no 
puncture repairs are needed. LIFE-SAVER 
seals its own punctures with a patented 
sealant under the tread, nail in or out. The 
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through the peel, and should be cut 
off as they appear. 

After about two years they will 
cease growing out. The oak has then 
reached its full height and begins to 
“age.” Water it through the hole 
regularly but gently, and if the filling 
has been well packed in, its moist 
content will keep the orange in good 
condition. A slight shrinking will only 
help to close up the holes made by 
the tiny roots, after which the peel 
can be varnished for preservation and 
appearance. 

With ocasional watering and ordi¬ 
nary care the little oak tree will live 
for ten or 15 years. V 


self-sealing repair is instant, automatic, 
permanent. 

Q. What about blowouts? 

A. Because a Tubeless Tire is its own air 
container, with no inner tube to be pinched 
if the tire is damaged, it doesn’t blow out 
suddenly from a bruise break like a tire 
and tube. 

If a bruise weakness develops in the tire, 
it takes the form of a slow leak in the special 
liner which is a patented feature of the 

B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Tire. A dangerous 
bruise blowout becomes a safe s-s-slowout. 

Q. Do Tubeless Tires last as long as 
tires with tubes? 

A. Longer! On the average, B. F. Goodrich 
Tubeless Tires give about 10% more tread 
wear than tube-type tires of identical con¬ 
struction and design. That’s because the 
Tubeless is lighter, more flexible. 

Q. Can they be repaired? Recapped? 

A. Any repair that can be made on a 
tube-type tire can be made on a B. F. 
Goodrich Tubeless Tire. And they can be 
recapped just as easily as regular tires. In 
general, it’s easier to service a Tubeless 
Tire than a regular one, because there’s 
no tube to fuss with. 

Q. How much do they cost, and where 
can I get them? 

A. Some Tubeless Tires are in the premium 
price class. But not the B. F. Goodrich 
SAFETYLINER. 

It costs no more than a regular tire and tube! 

The B. F. Goodrich LIFE-SAVER, with 
patented puncture sealing and an extra 
manufacturing step that gives caterpillar- 
action skid protection, costs a little more 
but gives still more safety. 

More than 6 million B. F. Goodrich Tube¬ 
less Tires have been sold. They have been 
proved in over 60 billion miles of service. 
Only B. F. Goodrich has a six-year lead in 
use and proof. Only B. F. Goodrich has 
over 30,000 retailers Tubeless-trained to 
serve you in Canada and the United States. 
Find the nearest retailer in the Yellow 
Pages under the listing “Tires—B. F. 
Goodrich.” Low down payment puts a set 
on your car. Convenient terms. 



S5-10 


There are more B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Tires 

in use than any other make 




B.F. Goodrich 

-the inventor of Tubeless Tires, 
answers your questions about them 
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DOESN'T 
COME OUT OF 
YOUR CLOTHES 


!| LET US TAKE IT 
OUT OF THE WATER! 


A DIAMOND Iron Removal 
Filter removes -ust and other 
matter before it reaches 
your clothes Cost is low. 
Send for free booklet. _ 


THE VASELINE 
BRAND IS YOUR 
GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY 


'OLEUM JELL* 


Dairying on the 
Regina Plains 


N 1951, Bill Hanley, who farms on 
n edge of Regina city. 


the norther 
watched 181 head of dairy cattle 
—his entire herd—marched back to a 
huge dugout on his farm, where they 
were shot and buried. A lifetime of 
work was buried there, and Mr. Han¬ 
ley, with 1,200 fertile acres yielding a 
good living at the much easier job of 
grain farming, had every right to de¬ 
cide to take things easier. He could 
pocket his money and relax. 

He had, however, a good fluid milk 
contract with the Grey Nuns Hospital. 
He also had $1,600 invested in a pas¬ 
teurizer, which enabled him to deliver 
fresh milk to the hospital a full 24 
hours sooner than any city dairy could 
do. The Grey Nuns asked him to get 
another herd, and when the quarantine 
was lifted he set out, to find more 
cows. He bought a herd of purebred 
Guernseys, and another group of Hol- 
steins. Although his herd now numbers 
only about 60 cows, the 40 that are 
milking, give him 20 cans of milk a 
day. Half of it is pasteurized for the 
hospital, and the rest for a restaurant 
in the city, and a creamery. 

In making his herd produce, Mr. 
Hanley uses some tricks that many 
dairymen wouldn’t even consider. For 
example, the cows are fed in the stable 
both winter and summer, and are al¬ 
lowed out on grass only for a couple of 
months in midsummer. Even then the 
cows can only graze for a few hours 
on a field of native grass near the 
barn. It’s high in mineral, he points 
out, and makes up for the brewer’s 
grains he feeds. 

He feeds sheaf-oats twice a day and 
hay once a day. This he buys and puts 
up on a neighboring farm. Twice a 
day the cows get individual portions of 
chop (two parts barley and one part 
oats), with a handful of 32-per-cent 
supplement, according to need. 

This dairyman doesn’t stint on labor 
either, believing that herd health is 
the important factor. Once, when a 
man tried to handle three milking 
machines, mastitis appeared. Now, 
with two milkers, the man can go 
through the herd in 90 minutes, and 
the disease is almost unknown. He 
gets assistance, too, in feeding the 
cows and hauling cans to the milk 
house. 

Mr. Hanley believes that grain farm¬ 
ing and dairying go well together. It 
provides use for the straw and manure 
to keep the land productive. It is also 
the kind of operation where there is 
always income and a job for the hired 
help. He is too much of a dairyman to 
give it up.—D.R.B. 


When you suffer from pain of ~ . 
Neuralgia, Headache or [I 
Muscular aches you want I":-;.: 
relief and you want it fast ’ ®' II 
... That's Aspirin I A tablet '*=' 
starts disintegrating almost the in¬ 
stant you take it-starts to relieve 
that pain almost instantly! 

AlwaysAskFor g u 


A PRODUCT OF IB AYER 


asphalt 

.ES give, you 
action overhead 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
RANDON (Dept. C) 


Weather-resistant and fire-resistant, they are 
built to endure, season after season, through 
all the extremes of our Canadian climate. 

They are quickly, economically applied— 
whether for re-roofing or new building—and 
with them you have no expense for paint, 
no need for regular maintenance. 


Select your B.P. Shingles from the new, 
dramatically different array of BOOF- 
MASTER Shingles in 10 beautiful 
colours ... or from B.P.’s Standard 3-in-l 
type Shingles in four colour groupings— 
“Imperial Colours,” “2-Tone Blends,” 
“Standard Blends,” “Plain Colours.” See 
them at B.P. Dealers or write for illus¬ 
trated folders: P.O. Box 6063, Montreal; 
P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 


CONSTIPATED 
BABY... .Ik 


Give Baby’s Own Tablets. 

Sweet, mild little tablets. 

Nothing better to help 

clear out bowels quickly 

— yet gently. No “sleepy*’ 

stuff — no dulling effect. \ 

Used for more than 50 j p ■.£ \ 

years * mir® ,, 

Equally good for the TMfln1ilT v ’ ’''Vm 
restlessness and feverishness resulting from 
digestive upsets at teething time and other 
minor baby ills. Taste good and are easy to 
take! Get a package today at drugstores. 


No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 


Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood iloors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning_25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 


RS5$0wii 


Generally Speaking 


no matter how big or how 
wealthy an advertiser, he can¬ 
not afford to advertise a poor 
quality product. The adver¬ 
tiser's name or his brand on a 
product is your assurance that 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Order by Number — Send Your Order Direct to: 

The Country Guide Book Dept 

WINNIPEG - - CANADA 


[Guide photo 

Bill Hanley examines brewer’s grains 
self-fed in the yard. 
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Ike Gounhii 



HEN the first sign of spring weather comes along we hurry outside to play 
our old favorite games again—hopscotch, baseball, marbles, skipping games 
and, of course, hide-and-go-seek. The old swing that has hung stiff and frozen 
all winter now comes to life and takes us sailing through the air. 

Here’s a game you will have fun playing with your friends. It’s called Chicken 
Fight, and any number of players over four can play it. The players are lined 
up in two lines of the same number, facing each other. Each pair is given a 
number (that is, there will be a number one in each line of players, and a 
number two in each line and so on until the end of the line). The leader then 
calls out a number, let us say number four. The two players with this number 
come forward between the lines and holding one foot up with one hand and 
putting the other hand behind their backs, they hop around close to each other, 
trying all the time to make the other player put his foot down on the ground. 
They may not touch each other with their hands but they can bump each other 
with their shoulders. The player who puts his foot down first loses and the 
other side scores one point. Now a second number is called and two more 
players come out to chicken fight in the same 
way. The game continues until each pair of 
players has had a turn and the team with the 
most points is the winner. 

-- 




Easier Eggs 

by Mary Grannan 

NCE upon an April day, long, long 
ago, a little boy walked along the 
King’s Highway, toward the market 
place. He walked very carefully over 
the cobblestones, because he carried 
with him two baskets of fresh eggs. 
He liked to go to the market place. 

When he reached the flower stand 
that morning, there was great excite¬ 
ment. It was apparent that the old 
lady who sold the flowers had news. 

“Have you heard, Timmy?” she said, 
when the little boy reached her side. 

The fish vendor laughed. “I can tell 
by the look on his face that he has not 
heard. Tell him, Annie!” 

Timmy set down his baskets, and 
turned to the smiling old lady. “Please 
tell me, Annie,” 

Annie smiled, proudly. As the bearer 
of the great news, she had unusual 
importance. She had heard about it 
that morning early, when she had car¬ 
ried fresh violets to the royal kitchen 
of the castle on the hill. Timmy waited 
patiently. He knew better than to try 
to hurry old Annie. 

“Well,” said the old lady, at last, 
“the Easter Festival in the village 
square falls on the birthday of Her 
Royal Highness, Marietta. The little 
Princess has asked that she might join 
us in our festivities, and His Majesty 
has said ‘yes’.” 

Timmy beamed with delight. He 
had long wished to see the little prin¬ 
cess. He had heard that she was very 
beautiful and full of fun and laughter. 

“Aren’t you going to say anything, 
Timmy?” asked the fish vendor. 

“Yes,” laughed Timmy. “I’m going 
to say, ‘excuse me. I’m going to sell 
my eggs, so that I may hurry home 
and tell my mother the wonderful 
news!’ ” 

“We all should get back to work,” 
said old Annie, and began to call: 
“Fresh flowers here, fresh flowers for 
you, daffodils yellow and violets blue! 
Fresh flowers!” 


Timmy sold his eggs quickly, and 
started once more over the cobble¬ 
stones and along tbe King’s Highway. 
“Mama,” he said when he entered the 
kitchen, “I have the most wonderful 
news. Her Royal Highness, Princess 
Marietta is coming to the Festival. It 
is her birthday, and Mama, it is my 
birthday too, and because of that, I 
would like to give her a gift. What 
could I give to Marietta?” 

Timmy’s mother shook her head. 
“I’m afraid we have nothing worthy of 
a princess, Timmy,” she said. “All we 
have of value are our hens and our 
eggs, and I’m sure Her Royal Highness 
would want neither.” 

Timmy said, “I’m going to the magic 
glen.” 

Timmy’s mother laughed. “Son,” she 
said, “I know you’ve heard that old 
story of magic in the glen back of our 
woodlot, but I’ve lived a great many 
years more t'han you, and I’ve yet to 
see any of its enchantment.” 

“That’s because you’ve never really 
believed in it, Mama. I believe in it, 
and I’m going to go to the magic glen, 
and I’m going to find the most beau¬ 
tiful gift in the world for the princess,” 
said Timmy. 

That afternoon, when his chores 
were finished, the little boy set off for 
the magic glen beyond the forest. He 
bad no sooner stepped into the clear¬ 
ing than he met a rabbit. 

“Hello, Little Rabbit,” said Timmy. 
“I’ve come to find a gift for a princess. 
Can you help me?” 

To Timmy’s amazement, the rabbit 
said, “Yes, I can help you.” 

“Oh,” Timmy gasped, “you can 
talk.” 

“Why not? I’m a magic rabbit. Why 
are you surprised? You came here 
believing, didn’t you?” 

Timmy nodded his head, and sat 
down in the tall grass beside the rab¬ 
bit, and told the whole story. “And 
now you see. Rabbit, why I would 
like to give Marietta a beautiful pres¬ 
ent. Will you please show me where 
I might find something?” 




“There is nothing here but magic,” 
said the rabbit. “You must bring some¬ 
thing to me, and I shall make it more 
beautiful.” 

Timmy’s face fell. “But I have noth¬ 
ing to bring,” he said, sadly. “I’m a 
poor peasant boy. All I have of value 
is eggs.” 

“Bring eggs,” said the bunny. “Bring 
them early, on Festival Day. You will 
have a wonderful and beautiful gift 
for Her Majesty.” 

Timmy believed, and on Festival 
Day he carried a yellow basket of fresh 
white eggs to the glen. The rabbit was 
waiting at the edge of the forest. 
“See,” he said to Timmy, pointing to¬ 
ward the sky, “A rainbow! Give me 
,your eggs.” 

Carrying the eggs in their basket to 
the foot of the rainbow, the little 
rabbit climbed up the bridge of color. 
Timmy watched as the bunny hopped 
along the colored arch in the sky. 
When the rabbit returned, he set the 
basket at Timmy’s feet. “There,” he 
said, “is your gift for the Princess.” 

“Rainbow eggs!” cried Timmy. “Red, 
orange, yellow, blue, green and violet! 


Such eggs have never been seen in 
this world before.” 

The King said the same thing, when 
a few hours later Timmy placed his 
gift at the feet of the little princess. 
“Such eggs,” said His Majesty, “have 
never been seen in this world before. 
And I do hereby decree, that from 
this day forward, we shall color eggs 
at Easter time.” 

The custom spread, and now over 
all the world there are colored eggs at 
Easter. And it all began, as you very 
well know, once upon an April day, 
long, long ago, in a market place. 


Poetic Pah incj 

A poem sprang up in my heart, 
But no matter how I’d try, 

1 couldn’t make it rhyme, 

So I made a cherry pie. 

When the pie was sampled, 

The remarks were very terse. 

The crust was just as faulty 
As the rhythm of my verse. 

—Effie Butler. 


^yhetclt Pac) Out-ojj-Deols 

No. 38 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 



HEN the raucous cawing of the 
returning crows fifls the air and 
the woods resound to the purling tinkle 
of the water running out from under 
the shrinking snowdrifts, it is hard 
indeed to stay indoors. And why 
should you? The snow that through 
the winter lay knee-deep and made 
every step a struggle is now as grainy 
and loose as sand. It falls away at a 
touch: one can walk anywhere in the 
woods—at the cost of some dampness 
from the knees down, of course. 

And where the melting water has 
cut the snow away from beneath, won¬ 
derful patterns of dark water and 
white snow appear everywhere in the 
woods. Stop for a moment and con¬ 
sider this little brook where it winds 
in and out among the snow and willow 
clumps. Move back and forth until 


the composition pleases you. On a 
mild, overcast day such as we often 
have in spring, there are no real 
shadows. Everything seems a design 
in dark brown, purple and white, and 
you can make a study for a striking 
picture by sketching quickly the pat¬ 
tern you want in black and white 
silhouette. 

Add to this your carefully observed 
written notes on the color of the water, 
the color of the willows, the color of 
the sky as contrasted with the snow 
and the water . . . then go straight 
home and paint a picture. Maybe you 
won’t get what you want. Try it again. 
If you have really felt the scene, you 
will get it eventually. When you do, 
and other people feel it too—you will 
have a work of art. 
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New GATT? 

HE 34 contracting countries who have been 
adherents of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), completed negotiations for a 
two-and-a-half-year renewal of the Agreement as 
from June 30, this year, after four months and 14 
days of debate at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The result of the negotiations was a disappoint¬ 
ment to Canada. It was a disappointment to farmers 
and farm organizations, as indeed it must have 
been to all political parties represented in parlia¬ 
ment. The meeting was not valueless, however. It 
did agree to recommend to the 34 governments con¬ 
cerned, a renewal until January 1, 1958, of the tariff 
concessions already made under GATT, and auto¬ 
matic renewals, thereafter, every three years, unless 
member countries either withdraw or re-negotiate 
individual tariff questions before the three-year 
period is up. The meeting also recommended the 
creation of a new international organization, which 
would be called the Organization for Trade Co¬ 
operation, and would administer the tariff conces¬ 
sions and trade rules arranged under GATT. It 
likewise worked out special arrangements within 
GATT, which would apply to underdeveloped 
countries in Latin America and Asia that are not 
in a position to participate fully in trade barrier 
reductions. It also agreed on a procedure intended 
to gradually eliminate certain basic or “core” re¬ 
strictions that are likely to remain after overseas 
countries work themselves out of present currency 
and exchange difficulties. 

Canada’s principal concern at Geneva was to 
eliminate the quota restrictions imposed by the 
tlnited States in defiance of GATT rules. In this 
she lost out. The result of all the discussion was to 
give the United States a “waiver” to do as she sees 
fit. Under a new Agreement, the right of the Ameri¬ 
can government to impose quantity restrictions 
against the agricultural products of other countries, 
including Canada, would be established. It may be 
exercised at any time imports of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts from other countries interfere with U.S. farm 
price-support legislation. 

There was, as a matter of fact, little else that 
could have been done, because there was little or 
no hope that the Congress would ever approve of 
the Agreement otherwise. Protests at Geneva, 
though vigorous and frequent, were almost certain 
to be, and were, of no avail. Canada still smarts 
under the quotas imposed on our dairy products, 
oats and barley. We still smart under the wild 
splurge of increased wheat acreages, which con¬ 
tributed so much to the current wheat surplus. 
Having said all of this, we can go right on smarting 
until we get used to the feeling, as long as the 
see-saw continues in the Congress between Repub¬ 
lican addiction to tariffs and Democratic addiction 
to high, fixed price supports. Canada is reported to 
have received assurances from Washington that the 
new waiver will be used fairly, so as not to preju¬ 
dice Canada’s trade interests unduly. 

Meanwhile, as this is written, the tug-of-war is 
on in Congress as to whether the new Agreement 
will be supported by the United States. Senators 
are very jealous of congressional rights in the mat¬ 
ter of tariff provisions. The executive arm of the 
government—the president—is known to favor the 
encouragement of freer international trade. It 
seems reasonable to hope, if not to expect, that the 
Agreement will be endorsed. Meanwhile, Ottawa 
probably will not be in a hurry to endorse it until 
the smoke has cleared away at Washington. Actu¬ 
ally, Canada cannot afford to reject an international 
trade agreement that shows at least some promise 
of moving a little farther toward the goal of freer 
world trade. V 


Saskatchewan Commission Reports 

O N March 18, the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture and Rural Life, appointed by the Sas¬ 
katchewan Government by Order-in-Council dated 
October 31, 1953, issued news release No. 60. It 
announced the tabling in the legislature of the first 
of 15 reports. By the end of the month two others 
in the series were tabled, and appearing in pro¬ 
cessed, double-spaced, typewritten form, the three 
volumes run to 178, 273 and 187 pages respect¬ 
ively, or 638 pages in all. An impressive beginning, 
surely! 

Fortunately for the ordinary reader, who cannot 
be expected to bring to the reading of these re¬ 
ports the same monumental care exhibited by those 
who prepared them, popular summaries of each 
report, except the first, are to be made available. 
In addition, the final report of the series will bring 
together all of the conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission. That these may be ex¬ 
pected to be numerous is suggested by the fact 
that the Commission was charged with an investi¬ 
gation into all aspects of rural life, and because the 
third report, which deals with farm credit, contains 
no less than 42 conclusions and 22 recommenda¬ 
tions. The succeeding 12 reports, it should be 
added, are to appear within the next six or eight 
months. 

In as much as only the third report contains 
recommendations, the supporting data for, and the 
discussion of which are not yet in hand, no useful 
comment can be made here as to their ultimate 
usefulness and value. The first report deals only 
with the scope and character of the investigation, 
and the second with mechanization and farm costs. 
What does tend to lend authority to, and the 
promise of wisdom from, the work of the Commis¬ 
sion is the fact that 17,000 individuals in the prov¬ 
ince were encouraged to participate directly in the 
preparation of briefs, and in public discussions of 
all aspects of agriculture and rural life. Moreover, 
the Commission staff either personally interviewed, 
or secured completed questionnaires from 3,500 
residents. The Commission received 176 briefs from 
individual communities, and an additional 236 
briefs from provincial organizations, agencies and 
individuals. All of this lends credence to the state¬ 
ment accompanying the first report, that the work 
of the Commission is believed to have constituted 
“one of the most extensive investigations of agri¬ 
cultural problems ever undertaken in Canada.” 
Certainly, if careful planning, hard conscientious 
work in carrying it out, an orderly approach to the 
final task of making its recommendations, and a 
persistent attempt to consult the rural people of 
Saskatchewan as to their problems and opinions 
have had any value in fortifying the judgment of 
the commissioners themselves, their pronounce¬ 
ments should prove valuable to the government and 
people of Saskatchewan. Moreover, if past experi¬ 
ence is anything like a sure guide, it does not 
require the implementation of every recommenda¬ 
tion of a royal commission, to justify its existence. V 

Agriculture’s Share 

ARMERS are all too familiar with the fact that 
there has been a marked tendency for net farm 
income in Canada to drop, since 1948. Last year 
delivered the final and convincing punch. Under 
the circumstances it is only natural that talk should 
be revived about the need for “a fair share of the 
national income” for agriculture. 

Just what is meant by this phrase is seldom, if 
ever, made clear. To some people, the idea appears 
to mean that governments, chiefly Ottawa, should 
in some way control the net income of Canada’s 
entire working force, and parcel it out each year 
so that agriculture would receive a portion approxi¬ 
mately equal to its share of the total population. 
Sometimes this idea seems to be used interchange¬ 
ably with the term “parjty.” Parity, in its simplest 
sense, means equality. But equality of what? Op¬ 
portunity, money, prices, education, intelligence, 
standard of living? 

Many people believe that a fair-share, or parity, 
relationship for agriculture can be achieved through 


government supported farm prices. Such an idea 
is clearly a mistaken one. The United States and 
Britain have approached this problem in different 
ways, and Canada, so far, in a still different way. 
In the United States a system of government price 
supports, based definitely on the idea of parity 
prices, has been in effect for nearly 20 years. In 
Britain, which does not grow enough farm prod¬ 
ucts to feed her population, direct subsidies are 
paid on such items as fertilizers, calf feeding, pig 
feeding and so on; and in addition, annual price 
reviews precede guaranteed forward prices. In 
Canada we have, on the one hand, the Canadian 
Wheat Board as the central selling agency for all 
wheat sold from prairie farms, and on the other the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board, which furnishes 
price supports for individual farm products, with a 
view to maintaining a fair relationship between 
farm prices and costs. 

The long period of parity-based supports in the 
United States has unfortunately not produced what 
many people would regard as a fair share of U.S. 
national income. This, despite the fact that some 
major products have been supported at 100 per 
cent of parity and others at a fixed 90 per cent; and 
that these supports have resulted in incentive 
prices and the piling up of very large surpluses of 
several important farm products. It is true that 
more than half of U.S. farm cash income is not 
from price-supported products: nevertheless, the 
U.S. farm family is commonly regarded as being 
more generously assisted than the Canadian farm 
family. 

The fact is that notwithstanding the generosity 
of the Congress, the average U.S. farm family re¬ 
ceived an average personal income in 1953 which 
was only 58 per cent as much as the personal in¬ 
come of the average non-farm family. The 13 per 
cent of all U.S. families who lived on farms re¬ 
ceived only seven per cent of the personal income 
of all families. Even if the lower third of all farm 
families are eliminated from the picture, the re¬ 
maining 3.5 million U.S. farm families still received 
average personal incomes which were $1,000 less 
per family than the average personal incomes of all 
non-farm families. 

Is this to be considered a fair share of the national 
income? Perhaps farmers should reconsider their 
use of this phrase, and examine it more closely with 
a view to finding out whether it is a very meaning¬ 
ful or useful term. V 


Butter Support Unchanged 

T HE Federal Government announced on the 18th 
of last month that the existing support price 
for butter would be continued for one more year, 
or until April 30, 1956. This appears to be some¬ 
thing of a compromise between the views of those 
who were urging that the guarantee be renewed 
without question, probably for another two-year 
period, and those who feel that the prospective 
surplus on May 1, over and above the amount 
needed to keep the pipe-line filled, will be dan¬ 
gerously large. 

The government, no doubt, was influenced to 
some extent by the fact that farm prices generally 
have been dropping, and by the additional fact that 
the butter support price has very definitely been of 
advantage to consumers, in that the housewife has 
been guaranteed an adequate supply of butter at 
prices which have remained steady throughout the 
year. 

As matters stand now, the government has offered 
butter to some 1,500 public institutions at a price 
21 cents below its usual selling price of 61 cents 
per pound. No one, as far as we are aware, expects 
this reduced price to eat very far into the accumu¬ 
lated surplus. The offer may, however, make it pos¬ 
sible—and more palatable to parliament—to offer 
any remaining bothersome surplus on the export 
market, at a more or less similar price. By about 
the first of September, the Agricultural Prices Sup¬ 
port Board will know whether to cease worrying 
about a butter surplus, or to begin Worrying a little 
harder. V 
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With the extra power of the MM 4-5 plow G Tractor and the 
money-saving advantages of the MM Uni-Tiller, you get the 
jump on costs. Ask your MM dealer to show you how the 
Uni-Tiller can save you money. 


Here’s the Uni-Tiller from the rear. One attachor bar and 
frame takes a variety of tools . . . you cut your costs, add 
the tools that fit your farm. 


Here's production! Fourteen discs take a sweeping 10-foot 
cut, and you have all the power you need when you team 
the MM Model G Tractor and MM Wheatland Disc Plow. 


The “FIRST CANADIAN" must have 

seen the fields of the future 



Lead off with the MM Wheatland Disc Plow, follow with the 
MM Wide-Cut Harrow . . . that’s the kind of farming that 
builds profits, holds down costs. 


When Etienne Brule, so often called the “First 
Canadian,” explored far into the interior of 
present-day Canada, he must have had visions of 
the future. As he led Champlain’s parties inland, 
he must have seen a great nation springing from 
the fertile prairies. He must have seen the rolling, 
planted fields, the great harvests, the strength of a 
nation built upon progressive agriculture. 

First white man to venture upon the waters of 
Lake Huron, first white man to see Lake On¬ 
tario, first explorer of the interior of Canada . . . 
Etienne Brule was the pioneer of pioneers. Like 
his French compatriots, the wilderness held no 
fear for him. His explorations were important 


factors in the establishment of an empire that 
stretched from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, 
down to the Gulf of Mexico, west to the Rockies, 
and north to Hudson Bay. He was the first white 
fur-trader on the rivers and lakes north and west 
of Quebec. He made it possible for men like 
Louis Hebert and Abraham Martin, the pioneer 
farmers, along with a colony of a hundred, to 
become permanent citizens of Canada ... the 
first enduring population of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Surely, his achievements entitle Etienne Brule 
to be called the “First Canadian,” an honor 
worthy of his great adventures. 


MlNNEAPOLIS-MOLINE builds 


for the future of your fields! 




As the “First Canadian” must have seen the 
fields of the future . . . Minneapolis-Moline mod¬ 
ern machinery helps you build the future of your 
fields. With MM equipment you do more than 
get the most out of your land at the lowest 
possible cost. Backed by MM machines, you own 
the power and the tools to boost your harvest 
while you conserve your soil. 

Look at the MM Wheatland Disc Plows... 
taking up to ten-foot cuts out of the land in one 
fast trip, turning over the soil in a manner that 
conserves moisture, holds down run-offs, builds 
protection against blowing winds by using the 
natural grasses to help hold the topsoil. Look at 
the MM subsoilers ... opening the earth to 
loosen root areas, allowing moisture to get down 
where it pays you best. See the accurate, depend¬ 
able Moline-Monitor Grain Drills with sloping 
ends that allow cost-cutting three-drill hook-ups. 


Get the facts on the MM Bale-O-Matic, one-man 
balers, that let you pick up, bale, and drop bales 
without ever changing gear or stopping your • 
tractor. Demand profit details on the MM Har¬ 
vesters that are built to give you the lowest cost 
harvest per bushel, per acre, per dollar invested. 

Look at the power-packed MM Tractors . . . 
from the mighty 4-5 plow Model G down to the 
rugged, 1-plow Model V. Compare them for 
profit-power, test them for economy, measure 
their performance. No matter how you measure a 
tractor’s value, you’ll see that the tractors with 
the big “MM” are built with your top profits and 
bottom costs in mind. 

Now, look again—at your costs, at your profit 
picture, to the future of your fields! On evertj^ 
count—costs, profits, the conservation of you7 TClcu 
soil... you’re sure with Minneapolis-Moline. P rice 

’°nts 


With the low-cost power of the MM 2-plow R Tractor and the 
big-capacity operation of the easy-to-load MM LS300 
Spreader, you're money ahead, time ahead. 


Minneapolis-Moline 

OF CANADA LIMITED 

REGINA, SASK. • WINNIPEG, MAN. 


All-steel Moline-Monitor Grain Drills are known every¬ 
where for accuracy, uniform depth of drilling, dependa¬ 
bility, and rugged strength. Teamed with the MM U 
Tractor, above, the MM Drill gives the peak in profit 
performance. 


2u*bty (Zontroi IN MM FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 
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Branches and Transfer Points in 
Other Leading Farm Machinery « 

Distribution Centres 


» 


Eastern Ontario Distributor 

Waterloo Manufacturing Company 


Waterloo, Ont. 
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